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MONDAY, MAY 26, 1952 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Long, chairman; Hunt; 
and Cain) met, pursuant to notice, at 10: 40 a. m., in room 212, Senate 
Office Building. 

Present: Senators Long (presiding) and Hunt. 

Also present: Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, of New Jersey ; Verne 
D. Mudge, of the committee staff. 

Senator Lone. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The committee chairman has appointed Senator Lester Hunt, Sena- 
tor Harry Cain, and myself to conduct hearings on this Reserve bill. 
I hope that Senator Hunt will be along in just a few moments; and 
while he is on his way I am going to make a statement as chairman of 
the subcommittee. 


MISSION OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


This subcommittee has been appointed to consider H. R. 5426, the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act, and report thereon to the full committee. 

Our witnesses for today are scheduled to appear in the following 
order: The American Legion, AMVETS, American Veterans Com- 
mittee, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Lt. Robert N. St. Mary, Lt. Comdr. 
Alexander Ackerman, Harry L. Shure, Col. Loren B. Thompson, and 
Maj. Alba Martinelli. 

This subcommittee has previously discussed this bill in executive 
session and is already quite familiar with the major features proposed 
in H. R, 5426, as passed by the House. Further than that, we are most 
certainly familiar with the problem of creating an effective Reserve 
force, an effective Reserve structure. 

At the outset of these hearings the chair would like to stress a point 
which I think is important. The ee and inequity which devel- 
oped as an outgrowth of the Reserve recall program following Korea 
need no telling here. All of us are familiar with its shabby details. 

We recall that the inactive reservists of World War II were sub- 
jected to the greatest hardship and injustice. There was virtually no 
complaint from the nonveterans who had voluntarily joined the Re- 
serve after World War II and who had had no previous military 
service. There was relatively little complaint from those who volun- 
tarily had joined organized units in the Reserve and who were par- 
ticipating in regular drills or instruction. 
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The sore spot clearly was the veteran of World War II who had 
signed up in the Reserve at the time he was demobilized, and from 
then had to all intents and purposes been forgotten—a mere name 
among thousands of other names forgotten—being a member of the 
armed services. They had forgotten, that is, until they received 
franctic calls to help fill the ranks of men who were so badly needed 
in the savage fighting in Korea. 

The question in the minds of those of us here is how this act would 
affect the situation if it occurred again. The House has passed this 
bill, referring to it as the Magna Carta of the non-Regular forces. 

This bill was passed under the assumption that universal military 
training would be passed, and that we would have a great number of 
Reserves regularly supplied to the armed services as a result of uni- 
versal military training. 

Unfortunately, since that date, when the Armed Services Reserve 
Act was passed by the House, universal military training had met a 
snag, and that portion of this two-part program has been stalled. 

This committee must consider what the effect of the Reserve pro- 
gram will be in the absence of the universal military training bill. 
1 believe it would be well for this committee to study two facts: One, 
had the pending bill been enacted in 1948 along with the Selective 
Service Act, and given the same appropriations to the Reserve forces 
that we have had since that time, would the hardship entailed by the 
Korean recall program, amorg enlisted men and odes alike, have 
been obviated ? 

Two, if this bill is enacted today, and if we later on have another 
situation like Korea, will the Jegislation prevent the repetition of the 
same debacle when we are faced with this problem of providing 
thousands of trained men overnight, and especially trained enlisted 
men ¢ 

There will be inserted at this point the statement of Senator Cain. 

The third member of our subcommittee, Senator Cain, is unavoid- 
ably absent on official business. He regretted very much that he 
could not come, but asked that I submit the following on his behalf 
for the record. 

(The statement of Senator Cain is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF SENATOR CAIN Prion TO TESTIMONY ON RESERVE B LL 


Mr. Chairman, as a consistent, and a vigorous supporter of UMT legislation, 
coupled with a strong Reserve prozram, wrapped together in a single package to 
give us a better military posture, I find myself deeply disappointed that the 
UMT portion of this two-part program has hit a snag. I deeply regret that I am 
unable to be here at the first meeting on the pending bill, H. R. 5426. 

As a member of the subcommittee, I have previously examined this bill during 
executive session. We have had the benefit of the analysis which is containd 
in our committee print No. 4. We have had the House hearings available. Our 
study of the matter has led us to agree that much of this bill is completely non- 
eontroversial, and is necessary. 


URGENT NEED FOR RESERVE LEGISLATION 


I, for one, feel that a Reserve bill is not only necessary, but that it is quite 
urgent. 

I recognize the serious damage which the delay in securing universal military 
training is doing to our concept of fairness to the veteran. On the other hand, 
however, we cannot simply sit idly by, in the matter of Reserve legislation. We 
must make some progress. Our Reserve is continually expanding as the 
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hundreds of thousands of enlisted men, as weil as officers, are returning from 
active duty with obligatory periods of Reserve service—either the 5-year obliga- 
tion under the 1948 act, or the 8-year total obligation under Public Law 51. 

So I shall hope to see us enact a bill which will give this ever-growing Reserve 
a suitable house in which to live, and I, for one, propose to redouble my efforts 
in the interests of universal military training—which is the only ultimate 
solution to this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to express my appreciation for having been designated 
a member of this subcommittee. I am hopeful that we shall write into this 
legislation provisions which are realistic and meaningful, especially insofar 
as they deal with the relative degree of vulnerability between the Ready Reserve 
and the Standby Reserve. 

Senator Lona. We will now call the first witness, a representative of 
the American Legion, Mr. Granville Ridley. 

We will be plea ised to hear your statement Mr. Ridley. We know 
you have given a great amount of study to this matter, and it has been 
the hope of the committee that we could expedite these hearings in 
order that we should not drag them out so long that we might be 
deprived of an opportunity of acting on this bill “and, perhaps, pass- 
ing affirmative legislation during this session. 


STATEMENT OF GRANVILLE S. RIDLEY, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
SECURITY TRAINING COMMITTEE, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Rivtey. Mr. Chairman, we realize that, and we also have a 
notice from General Mudge suggesting that in lieu of reading this 
statement that, since our time ‘would be brief, we speak only as to 
controversial parts. 

However, the American Legion has never set itself up as being top 
ae a in the Reserve problems. We have sought to leave that in detail 
to the National Guard and to the Organized Reserv e, and we prepared 
a very brief statement only setting out certain principles and suggest- 
ing some rather drastic cures for the ills that arose in recalling i in- 
voluntarily reservists in the Korean war, and if the chairman would 
permit me to read that statement, I believe I could do it more quickly 
than if I undertook to talk from notes. 

Senator Lone. I suggest you do that. 

Mr. Rwwter. If I started’ talking from notes, I probably could talk 
much longer than simply by reading the statement. 

Senator Lone. You m: Ly proceed, Mr. Ridley. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the National Organization 
of the American Legion may I express to you our thanks and appre- 
ciation for permitting us to be heard in connection with H. R. 5426, 
oe to the Reserve components of the Armed Forces of the U nited 
States. 


LEGION SUPPORTS RESERVE LEGISLATION 


The American Legion by a resolution of its national convention held 
in Miami, Fla., in November 1951, endorsed H. R. 5426. The Legion 
was happy to support this bill even prior to the Miami convention 
when it was under study by the House Armed Services Committee, as 
well as later when it came up for consideration on the floor of the 
House in October 1951, for two reasons; first, because at that time we 
had reasonable rounds to feel that UMT would be enacted by the 
current Congress and would in a short time provide all the manpower 
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necessary to keep each Ready, Standby, and Reserve unit at its full 
authorized strength; second, because an orderly, just, and workable 
Reserve Act was : Jong since overdue. The American Legion in con- 
vention assembled at Miami considered H. R. 5426 and approved the 
position already taken by the Legion for the reasons just stated. 

We still believe that the implementation of universal military train- 
ing has only been delayed and that the enactment of the bill setting 
up an orderly, just, and practical Reserve program will enable Con- 
gress to more readily enact a proper bill implementing UMT because 
the disposition to be made of UMT graduates will then be fixed by 
law. Nothing will be left to cuesswork as to the future of these UMT 
graduates and the nec essity for a source of reserve manpower will be 
clearly demonstrated. 

The American Legion has always been among the foremost pro- 
ponents of an adequate national defense system. The Legion has 
always advocated that the manpower for this national defense system 
should be supplied by citizen soldiers, meaning strong units in every 

category of the Reserves, inc luding all Nation: al Guard units. We are 

dissatisfied with the manner in which Reserve activities have been 
conducted in the past. While we have a deep and abiding interest 
in the Reserve soldiers who must bear the great burden in time of war 
or national emergency, we do not set ourselves up as experts in the 
solution of the Reserve ills, and consequently we are not offering : 
blueprint to cure all those ills. 


NEED FOR MINIMUM ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF RESERVE 


However, the Legion strongly feels that the Reserve program for the 
future should be spelled out in the law as far as possible, leaving a 
minimum to administrative control. This is particularly essential in 
matters dealing with promotions, distribution of grades, equality of 
benefits while on active duty, responsibility of service, no discrimina- 
tion between Regulars and Reservists of any rank, et cetera. We re- 
spectfully submit that it is the responsibility of the Congress to enact 
legislation that will prevent a repetition of the disgrac eful conditions 
which surrounded the recall of World War II veterans shortly after 
the outbreak of the hostilities in Korea. Yet that is exactly what will 
happen to the veterans of the Korean campaign unless remedial legis- 
lation is enacted. This remedial legislation should be included in 
H. R. 5426 by rewriting it so as to provide an orderly replacement of 
all veteran Reservists by those who have rendered no military service. 

The American Legion is not abandoning its advocacy of a strong 
Reserve and National Guard, but we do advocate fair treatment for 
veterans in maintaining the strength of these Reserves as contrasted 
with the treatment of those of military age who are nonveterans. The 
Reserve program as set up in H. R. 5426 will create an efficient Reserve 
only when universal military training shall have been actually imple- 
mented by the Congress. 

In maintaining the strength of the Reserve units injustices will con- 
tinue to occur until UMT shall have been implemented to provide for 
the orderly maintenance of the strength of all Reserve and National 
Guard units. 
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or 


TRANSFER OF VETERANS FROM READY TO STANDBY RESERVE 


The American Legion respectfully requests that H. R. 5426 be 
strengthened by adding an amendment which will change the re- 
quirements for present reservists to transfer from the Ready Reserve 
to the Standby Reserve. We submit that it is not in the best interests 
of the individuals concerned or of the Reserve components themselves 
for veterans of wartime service to be continued for a total of 8 years 
in a category which makes them liable for recall to active duty prior to 
the calling of those who have rendered no military training or service. 
The American Legion submits that any man who has served on active 
duty with the Armed Forces for 24 months since June 25, 1950, should, 
at his option, be placed in the Standby Reserve, rather than in the 
Ready Reserve. We ask that H. R. 5426 be amended accordingly. 

Under Public Law 51 of the Eighty-second Congress, section 3 (g) 
(3), page 4, approved June 19, 1951, every man who shall have served 
24 months in active service is still liable for 6 years in the Ready Re- 
serve. At present only about one out of every six registrants of the 
proper age is being called for duty under selective service, and the ones 
so called, after serving the required 24 months in the Armed Forces, 
must remain in the Ready Reserve for a suflicient length of time to 
complete 8 years of duty, while the other five who have been exempted 
render no service whatever and are liable for no duty in any Reserve 
unit. 

The American Legion still believes that a Reserve bill is needed to 
set up an orderly Reserve system, fair and just as to requirements for 
service, but believes that H. R. 5426 should be so rewritten as to do 
justice to those veterans who have performed their 24 months of serv- 
ice by placing them in the Standby Reserve and establishing the Ready 
Reserve from those who have seen no service so that these 24-month 
veterans will again be liable for active duty only after those who have 
seen no service shall have been called. There is nothing in the bill 
as now drawn to prevent a repetition of the unfortunate situation that 
obtained in 1950 and 1951, insofar as the members of the Reserve are 
concerned. In the event of another emergency in the next 6 vears, 
what is to prevent a Korean veteran from being once again called to 
duty while hundreds of thousands of eligible young men who escaped 
the draft go scot free without having done a single day’s training or 
service in the military forces? The American Legion advocates that 
young men who have not served any time in the Armed Forces should 
be called first so that veterans of any war or campaign should be the 
last ones called to active duty. 


CONGRESSIONAL DETERMINATION OF EMERGENCY AND CALLING OF RESERVES 


We submit that the bill should contain a provision to the effect that 
members of the civilian components of the Armed Forces shall be 
called to active duty only in time of war or national emergency so 
declared by the Congress as distinguished from a period of national 
emergency so proclaimed by the President without the approval of 
the Congress. In time of crisis the Congress has shown that it can 
act with all necessary efficiency and speed. Where these units are 
called out upon an emergency so declared by the Congress it would 
tend to solidify the Nation behind the policy established by the direct 
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representatives of the people when dissension would be more apt to 
be caused were this policy adopted based upon the judgment of one 
man. 


RESERVE OBLIGATION FOR MEN DEFERRED 


It further seems to the American Legion that all eligible male citi- 
zens who have not rendered service in the Armed Forces by the time 
of attaining the age of 26 years should be liable for 8 years of duty 
in the Ready Reserve. At present such citizens have no liability for 
training or service after having reached their twenty-sixth birthday. 
Many male citizens between the ages of 18 and 26 are deferred under 
selective service because they are engaged in agricultural or industrial 
pursuits considered more valuable to the Nation than service in the 
Armed Forces, and once having attained 26 years of age, and being 
no longer liable for military duty of any kind, many of these same 
citizens cease to pursue such an agricultural or industrial occupation. 

The situations above referred to point up and emphasize the imper- 
ative need for a program of universal military training, which would 
be just in its requirements for training and service. However, while 
we wait for the Congress to accept the necessity for a program of 
UMT, we respectfully urge this committee to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to the plight of the veterans, each of whom has already 
varried the load for himself and five nonveterans, but is still liable to 
have to carry it for six more years. 

Mr. Chairman, we thank you for your consideration. 

Senator Lone. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Ridley. You 
have pointed up the inequities and injustices of the present situation. 

Unfortunately, as you state here, the Reserve bill was predicated 
upon the assumption that universal military training would become 
law. The proposal was that after serving for 2 years in the Armed 
Forces, every young man should be liable for six more years as a mem- 
ber of the Reserve. It was based on the theory that everyone was 
going to be liable for military service. As it stands today, it means 
that only those who served are liable to be called—the members of 
the Reserve. As you point out, five young men out of six have been 
deferrred for one reason or the other, either to complete their educa- 
tion or to work in industrial or agricultural pursuits. In the event 
that we are not able to obtain universal military training, do you have 
any ideas on the proper procedure under those circumstances to ac- 
quire an adequate Reserve ? 

Mr. Riotery. In order, Mr. Chairman, to avoid holding only the 
veterans liable for service in the Reserve ? 

Senator Lona. Yes. 

Mr. Rivtey. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it could be—this is stat- 
ing this as a matter of general policy and not trying to write out, 
spell out, the necessary amendment—as a matter of policy, by imposing 
a liability for service in the Ready Reserve, both on every man who 
reaches the age of 18, between 18 and 26, and on an additional 8 years’ 
liability, whether the liability is imposed or not on those over 26, 
who shall not continue to pursue an occupation more important than 
that of serving: 

Senator Lone. We have exempted, or at least deferred, those who 
wanted to pursue their education in college. 
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Is it your judgment that we should, perhaps, now go back and pick 
up those who have been deferred to complete their collegiate educa- 
tion in the event that UMT does not become law ¢ 

Mr. Riptey Mr. Chairman, do you mean by that, removing the 
college exemption or do you mean by imposing the 8-year liability if 
they shall have completed the.college course ¢ 

Senator Lone. Well, of course, even prior to the 8-year liability 
would come the liability to receive training. 

Mr. Riptey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lona. Is it your feeling that we should require those young 
men who have been deferred in order that they may have a college 
education, to go in now and receive training in the event UMT does. 
not pass ¢ 

Mr. Riptey. You mean immediately and not allow that exemption ? 

Senator Lona. I mean after they have completed that training; if a 
young man is deferred, goes through college, it might be reasonable to 
ask him at that date when he has completed his college education then 
to undertake military training. I just wondered what your judgment 
would be on that subject. 

Mr. Riptry. Mr. Chairman, we are for any principle that imposes 
universality of service, that is right. 


MEN DEFERRED SUBJECT TO DRAFT UNTIL 35 


Senator Hunt. Senator Long, may I interpolate there? I think 
your very last statement that you make, you are in error with reference 
to your assumptions. The present law requires anyone who has been 
deferred to remain subject to the draft until he is 35, not 26, and so, 
I think, Senator, that the proposition you have in mind is taken care 
of in that particular bill. 

Mr. Riptey. Under selective service? 

Senator Hunt. Yes. 

Senator Lone. Nevertheless, the man who has been deferred, in the 
event of another sudden emergency, has the right to insist that he be 
trained before he be asked to serve. I have had many of those call 
upon me, and I am sure that Senator Hunt and other members of the 
committee have had people call upon them to demand that they have 
the right to be trained before sending them into combat. 

Of course, while they are being trained there is no alternative 
excepting to send the boys who have already fought one or two wars 
out to fight another one. 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Chairman, I realize that fully, and it seems to me 
that some provision should be made to require them to be trained so 
that they would be ready, so as to impose a universality of service once 
that emergency arises. 


SHOULD LACK OF COMBAT SERVICE DETERMINE RESERVE LIABILITY? 


Senator Lone. Might I ask you your views on this subject: OF 
course, a man who has served for 2 years in the Armed Forces, while 
others were being exempted and deferred, is entitled to ask for some 
consideration in the future; but if we are forced to choose those who 
have already served, do you think it would be fair that we attempt to 
choose as between those who have actually been in combat and those 
who have never actually been in a combat theater, for example ? 
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__ Mr. Ruovtey. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is practical, because 
if a man is in the service between those dates, he goes where he is 
ordered, and that is not—his being in combat duty or being in non- 
combat duty is not voluntary. He is in the service between those 
dates, and he is ready and willing—whether he is able or not depends 
on whether he is ordered there or not, when he actually serves. 

Senator Lone. Well, we are pursuing a policy of that sort today, 
however, Mr. Ridley, and I may point this out to you: We are trying 
to rotate men back from Korea after they have been there a year, and 
send men over there who have not had to actually face the enemy on 
the field of battle to take their place. 

I would just be curious to know your views on this subject, where 
you had one man who had had a year or two actually in combat with 
hostile forces, and another man who had worn the uniform but had 
never risked his life in combat with the enemy, if, perhaps, we should 
attempt to make those who had never actually been in combat bear the 
initial brunt, first, for the next time instead of those who had to bear 
the brunt of combat on each previous occasion ? 

Mr. Riptey. With reference to the Reserves? 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Mr. Rintey. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you that that is certainly 
more equitable. If that can be done in the law to impose the Read 
Reserve burden for the 6 years on those as far as calling is concerned, 

rior to imposing it on those who shall have actively served in com- 
bat, certainly. 

Senator Lone. Here is the difficulty we have had to face: As much 
as we would like to have universality of service—this committee has 
favored that—we do not have a UMT bill, and it does not look like 
this Congress is going to pass one, and therefore, we are faced with 
the necessity of doing what we can with what we have available insofar 
as the Reserves are concerned. 

Mr. Riotey. I fully realize that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lone. And we are going to impose a prior obligation on 
some Reserves to serve before others serve, and the only way to try to 
reduce the inequity, it would seem to me, is to try to look at what 
already has been required of those who have served. 

Mr. Riptey. I agree with you. 

Senator Lone. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. I want to compliment you on your statement. I 
think that you have made some very valuable contributions, especially 
with reference to establishing a priority of being called back into 
service. 

I think we must give that some very careful study, for this bill is 
more or less rendered not applicable in view of the fact that we do not 
have UMT, and it was written with that thought in mind. 

I think that we must not call back into the service immediately, let 
us say, a man who has put in a couple of years in Korea, and let go 
scot-free one of those boys jumping into the upper stories of a women’s 
or girls’ dormitory, and those are the inequities that, I think, this com- 
mittee can work out by a series of priority of recall, and put it into the 
bill. 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Hunt, I think what you have just pointed out, the 
wisdom of the Senate not rushing through H. R. 5426 until action 
should have been taken one way or the other on UMT, because it 
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would have been an unfortunate situation had we passed the bill just 
in its form without having UMT—I think probably it can be worked 
out better. 


CONTINUATION OF DRAFT AFTER KOREAN CRISIS 


Senator Lone. May I ask, so far as I know, the American Legion 
has taken no stand in this matter—however, I would be curious to 
know your views on this subject. If we are going to try to impose 
something of an equality of sacrifice, the only way that we can 
continue to acquire the Reserves, to have them available under the 
present law, is to continue our draft. Now, do you believe that we 
should continue our draft beyond the Korean emergency, if necessary, 
in order to have a trained Reserve available in the event UMT does 
not pass ¢ 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Chairman, that is going to depend on the author- 
ized strength of the Armed Forces, and it is going to depend on how 
readily the components of the Armed Forces, including the Regulars 
and the Reserve, are able to fill up their ranks without selective 
service. 

It seems to me that, of necessity, our Armed Forces for a good 
many years must be kept up to authorized strength. 

It seems to me also that the Reserves, including the National Guard, 
must be kept up to reasonably near their authorized strength; and, 
unfortunately, it seems, my best information from the Reserves—the 
National Guard—is that they are having difficulty in procuring en- 
listees. I do not refer to the officer personnel ; and if that pertains 
after the expiration of selective service, why, I see no other alternative 
except to extend selective service even in ‘peacetime. 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. May I ask, do you think it would be good procedure 
for us to put into this particular bill authorization for, may I say, a 
million or a million and a half additional men, so that by administra- 
tion we can constantly keep bringing these boys in who have been 
deferred for college, and give them training ? 

Mr. Riptey. It seems to me that would be a wise provision. 

Senator Hunt. Just the same as though it were UMT, but we will 
do it under the draft. 

Mr. Riptey. We would support such a move. 

Senator Lona. Any further request for information, Senator Hunt? 
Is there anything you might like to add? 

Mr. Ruwiey. May [ say just one more thing, in response to your 
question, Senator Hunt, and your question also in the way it was 
put in regard to selective service : Now, when the extension of ‘selective 
service, that question will arise, when that comes up we will find the 
same organizations opposing such a move as opposed selective service 
in 1940, and now on the hearings before UMT bought it, bought 
selective service, in preference to U MT, and praised selective service 
to the skies in opposing UMT when they had opposed UMT in 1940; 
and you will find the same organizations opposing it on the same 
grounds when its extension is discussed. 

Senator Lone. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Ridley. The 
American Legion, in my judgment, has done this Nation a great 
service in pressing for an adequate preparedness program; and al- 
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though we have never been able to be properly prepared with respect 
to the dangers we face, we have always been better prepared because 
of the activities of the American Legion in urging this Nation to pre- 
pare itself for the dangers it has faced. 

Mr. Riptey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunt. I just wanted to add to that my thanks to the Legion 
for helping us out in these matters. 

Senator Lone. We will next hear from Mr. Rufus H. Wilson, na- 
tional service director of the American Veterans of World War II. 

Mr. Wilson, we are happy to have you here to testify. Iam also a 
member of your organization. We are very happy to have you with 
us and present your views. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. 
Wilson ¢ 


STATEMENT OF RUFUS H. WILSON, NATIONAL SERVICE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Wirson. No, sir; I do not have a prepared statement. I just 
wanted to make a few brief comments on the bill. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Hunt, it is somewhat difficult to offer 
comments on a bill that is predicated on another bill or another piece 
of legislation that has not been passed. 


AMVETS UNHAPPY THAT CONGRESS HAS FAILED TO IMPLEMENT UMT 


Of course, as has already been pointed out here this morning, H. R. 
5426 was predicated on the passage of the universal military training 
law. We,in AMVETS are very unhappy that the Congress has not 
seen fit thus far to place UMT into being. Actually, military service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States, in our opinion, should be 
based on one basic principle, and that is the principle of equality of 
sacrifice. 

Thus far, there has been no equality of sacrifice, and my organization 
has been particularly worried about this problem for a considerable 
period of time. 

Following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, I graphically recall 
that we have never in our short history received the volume of mail 
that we received on this subject. The mail came from all over the 
world, from reservists who had been called to active duty, with little 
or no consideration given to their family obligations, to the events 
that had transpired since their discharge from World War LI, leading 
up to June 25, 1950, and in many instances we found these people were 
called to active duty with a short notice of 14 days, and when we 
testified before the House Armed Services Committee, we made the 
comment that a man simply cannot put his wife and babies and his 
business affairs into cold storage in such a short period of time. 

Now it appears that UMT is not to be the law of the land, at least 
for a considerable period of time, so it seems to us that we have pending 
before this committce now a bill predicated on a nonreality. 


NEED FOR SYSTEM OF PRIORITY OF RECALL 


The only way that we can think to possibly improve the bill pend- 
ing before you without UMT, is to establish within it a system of 
priority of recall; a point system might be established similar to the 
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point system used for the discharge of personnel during the demo- 
bilization period of 1945-46, 

Such a point system, I understand, has: been placed into some mini- 
mum effect by the Department of Defense in the recall of reservists, 
particularly the involuntary reservists. 

We think if we are not to have UMT we must have such a system 
established now. It is obvious if a future Korea happens anywhere 
in the world, that the same people are going to be called once again 
to perform the same type of service, and once again the college people 
you have spoken of this morning, and once again the people who have 
been deferred for one reason or another, the panty-raiders, as Sena- 
tor Hunt has said, and the people who have never performed any 
military service, once again receive the same preferential treatment 
that they have received in the past 2 years, and, in fact, in the past 
7 years. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, as far as my organization is concerned, 
we still advocate Senate action on universal military training, be- 
cause this bill is largely impossible legislation without it. 

If that cannot be done during this session of Congress, we ask that 
the present bill be rewritten to such an extent as to establish a system 
of priority of recall in order that it might be effective in some way. 


Senator Lona. Does that complete your statement in chief? 
Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 


PRESENT BILL PREDICATED ON PASSAGE OF UMT 


Senator Lone. Might I ask you this question: You say that this 
legislation is predicated on a UMT bill passing. Would you mind 
explaining why you feel this to be true when you say that this bill 
is predicated on a nonreality? I tried to agree with your statement, 
but I would like to have you make that clear for the record. 

Mr. Witson. The Armed Forces Reserve Act, in our opinion, was 
to be passed in order that the trainees coming out of universal military 
training might be funneled into a reserve system that would set up 
in such a wi ay as to provide pe in future times, and a minimum 
amount of training each year to keep what we normally refer to as 
a citize n army in as constant a state ot ret adiness as possible. 

UMT, by providing universal military service, a universal military 
service system, would have funneled people into the Reserve aa 
thereby in the final analysis reducing the standing forces of the United 
States, that cost so much money continually, and would still have left 
the United States in a position of having people they could call on 
in time of national emergency, and they would spread the obligation 
for that calling thr oughout the entire country. 

Therefore, we believe that the Reserve Act is based on a non- 
reality now because there can be no funneling into the Reserves ex- 
cept from those people who have already had service, and until UMT 
is established, there can be no reality for a real honest-to-goodness, 
udequate Reserve program. 

Senator Lone. The Chair would like to observe that Senator Rob- 
ert Hendrickson, who is a very able member of the armed services— 
or who was during the last war, and has been an outstanding states- 
man in this country, is visiting with us this morning, and we would 
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like to invite you, Senator Hendrickson, if you would like, to ask any 
questions of any witnesses who participate in this hearing. 

Senator Henpricxson. Thank you very much, Senator. I shall 
exercise that privilege if I see the wisdom of it. 


CONTINUATION OF DRAFT AFTER KOREA 


Senator Lona. Would you advocate continuing the draft in order 
to add trained personnel to the armed services after the present 
emergency in Korea might subside ? 

Mr. Wuson. Sir, it has been continually indicated to us that the 
period of tension that exists in the world today is likely to exist for 
a great many years. Certainly something has to be done to keep 
the United States Armed Forces up to a certain authorized strength. 

I see no way to do it except through a continuation of the draft, 
unless we have universal military training and an adequate Reserve, 
as a stand-by force. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PRIORITY FOR SERVICE AMONG RESERVISTS 


Senator Lone. Would you attempt to give us some idea of the fac- 
tors that you would advocate for prior ity of service among Reserves 
in the event that universal military training does not become law 4 

Mr. Wuson. Certainly, sir. The primary factor, I believe to be 
prior service and places and types of service, particular wartime 
service. 

Senator Lone. Of course, for the most part a person would not be 
a member of the Reserve unless he had served by virtue of selective 
service. 

Mr. Wusson. I mean length and type of service primarily. There 
are many people who will be in the Reserves who have their armed 
services’ time between the period of World War II and the period 
of Korea. There are other people who are in the Reserves who served 
in World War II for from 4 to 5 years, and certainly that should be 
one of the primary factors. 

Another factor should probably be age; another factor family 
obligations. In fact, if there is going to ‘be a constant recall of the 
same people, it appears to me there has to be some system set up that 
will place them in much the same category as people who are called 
into selective service where there are certain deferments. 

We found many instances, Senator, where a man would go down 
and apply for a discharge from the Reserves when it came time to go 
on active duty. Many were involuntary Reserves. They were 
refused. However, immediately upon reporting for active duty, they 
applied for a discharge from the armed services, and were discharged, 
so there is no uniform system between a man being discharged from 
the Reserves, and these people handling affairs after the man got on 
active duty. It seems to me that would be a very large waste of money. 

Senator Lone. Would you think that a priority system should in- 
clude some credit for actual combat against the enemy, as against 
mere service in uniform in the continental United States service, for 
example? 

Mr. Witson. Let me preface the statement this way, Senator: Of 
course, a man in the military service has no say as to where he is going 
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to serve, but if the Reserve forces have to be handled this way without 
UMT, it does seem to me that the combat man should very possibly 
receive serious consideration above the noncombat man. 

I think, too, that you are going to enter into a great administrative 
problem here if this is put into effect in this manner, because there 
are many people who are on the verge of combat, within two miles of 
combat, and never actually got into it. There are people in the Navy 
who never got into hostile w yaters and never in combat; there are other 
people who served in God-forsaken islands, so you get into the admin- 
istrative problem of determining what is foreign service and what is 
combat, and what is not combat, and what is not foreign service and 
what is not combat. 

Senator Lone. I recall, however, that the junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana was very happy to see the discharge point system changed to 
give credit for overseas service in the Navy, and I believe the same 
thing was done in the Army. At that time the junior Senator from 
Louisiana was a lieutenant due to replace somebody in the South 
Pacific after the war was over, so that he could come home. 

Mr. Witson. Let me say this, too, Senator, it took the Navy a long 
time to get around to that system. 

Senator Lona. But that credit for overseas service made it possible 
for those who had been in foreign waters for years to be discharged 
ahead of those who had shore duty i in the United States. 

Would you advocate, if it were possible administratively, that such 
a svstem be worked out? 

Mr. Wirson. If we had to proceed with a system of this nature it 
would be advantageous, and it would be very fair to the people in- 
volved. 

Senator Lone. It would seem that the discomfort and the hardship 
required of those who spent a year or more in Korea was substantially 
greater than those who spent the same period of time in the United 
States. 

Mr. Wison. I imagine there would be no one in Korea who would 
disagree with you. 

Senator Lone. Would you advocate such a distinction, if possible 
administratively ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; I would. 

Senator Lone. Senator Hunt ? 

Senator Hunt. I have just this comment to make, Senator. We 
have now this situation which, I think, is very unfair: A man 
volunteers for the Navy or for the Air Corps, and completes his full 
tour of duty, and when he is discharged now he is not subject either 
to the ready or the stand-by Reserve. Whereby a boy who is drafted, 
he goes to Korea and puts up fora couple of years with that mess over 
there, and he comes back, and he is subject to immediate recall, if 
necessary, because he has only had 2 years of service. I think he is 
the forgotten man in this particular situation, and that is why I 
suggested a while ago that we should set up some type of priority 
for “pl: icing the men reither in the re: ady or the stand-by Reserve, or 

calling bs ack into service those men, and I think you probably, from 
your st atement, agree with that theory. 

Mr. Wuson. Yes, sir; I do. I think, sir, that this bill requires 
that this man who volunteers, after he comes out would go out auto- 
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matically after 4 years of active duty into the ready Reserve, so he 
would be obligated for four more years. 

Senator Hunt. Under this bill. 

Mr. Winson. Yes. sir. 

Senator Lone. Senator Hendrickson ? 

Senator Henpricxson. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 


NOTICE TO RESERVES OF LIABILITY TO SERVE 


Senator Lone, Would you be in favor, if some method were pos- 
sible, to apprise the reservists in advance as to the liability of service, 
and the priority of their liability, prior to any outbreak of an emer- 
gency so that they might have some ideas as to where they would stand 
in the event a sudden emer gency would occur ¢ 

Mr. Witson. I certainly would, sir, and I think this bill, by and 
large, does set up such a system as much as possible. Of course, at 
a time like Korea, even though the Reserve was in a somewhat deplor- 
able condition, I think very possibly it was impossible to have them 
notified as to what their liability was going to be or anything else. 
That is the fault of everyone; it is the fault of my organization, and 
it is the fault of the Congress, but I think certainly such a system 
should be set up. 

Senator Lone. My impression from the past emergency was that 
the armed services desired not to deplete their trained Reserve all 
at one fell swoop, feeling that they should keep available trained 
men to intersperse among untrained, as new units were formed in the 
event we had to rapidly expand our armed services. 

That being the case, in many instances inactive Reserves were called 
up to serve alongside those in active Reserve units, rather than deplete 
your entire backlog of active reservists. It does have some advantage 
from the Nation’s point of view to not completely deplete all your 
trained Reserves and ready Reserves immediately, but I take it that 
you would favor at least within limited bounds to try to see that those 
who were alerted and prepared and ready to be called and expected 
to be called, would be called first before too many of those who had 
not been trained and alerted would be called. 


UTILIZATION OF CIVILIAN SKILLS AND EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir; I would, and I can say this, Senator, that 
instance after instance came to our attention in 1950, following the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, where an involuntary reservist would 
be called up. — man might have come out of the service in 1945 
as a cook in the Navy, for instance. Since that time he has gone to 
school under the GI bill, and has become a lawyer. But the record 
was in such horrible shape, that the services had no indication what 
that man was or had become. 

Recently I got a letter from a man over in Korea, a full-fledged law- 
yer, who just got his classification changed and is now on legal duty. 
That is a horrible waste of money. 

Senator. Henprickson. I take it that in establishing this preferred 
category that you speak of, or to give him credit for combat service, 
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you would follow some sort of a pattern like the point system that 
we had at the end of World War IT? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. I am inclined to think this committee is going to 
look with favor—— 

Senator Henpricxson. That was not the best system in the world, 
but at least we could find a pattern that would do a little better than 
that one did. 

Senator Lone. It is better than no system at all. 

Senator Henprickson. That is right. 


SCREENING OF RESERVISTS BY SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Senator Hunt. I am inclined to think this committee will look 
with favor upon the screening by a Selective Service Board of every 
Reserve officer called back into the service for reasons which you un- 
derstand are absolutely necessary. 

Do you agree with that theory, that all the reservists, as they are 

called back in, should be screened because of the change of their status 
since they were discharged, family obligations, business obligations, 
health conditions, and all of those things that m: iv have changed in 
the intervening years, so they should be screened through your local 
Selective Service Board as they are called back into serv rice? Do you 
agree with that ? 

Mr. Wirson. I think by that method, sir, you would establish a 
certain uniformity that is very necessary. 

Incidentally, this bill does set up a requirement that records would 
have to be kept on all these reservists so that the problem I men- 
tioned just a while ago would not occur again. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much for your testimony here to- 
day, Mr. Wilson. You have been helpful to this committee. 

Mr. Wiutson. Thank you. 

Senator Lone. We will keep your views in mind. 

Before I call another witness from one of the veterans organizations, 
I know that Senator Hendrickson is very burdened with other legis- 
lative duties, and the chairman would presume that Senator Hendrick- 
son wishes to introduce a witness from his State. 

Senator Henprickson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lone, And he probably would find it necessary to stay here 
in order to introduce that witness. In order that he might proceed 
with his other legislative duties, which are very heavy at this time, 
I would like to have Senator Hendrickson introduce the witness from 
his State and we will take the other witnesses later. 

Senator Henrickson. I appreciate this courtesy. I want to say 
to the chairman and members of this committee, that I desire to 
introduce to this committee a distinguished New Jersey lady, Maj. 
Alba C. Martinelli, who happens to be one of my constituents. I am 
very proud to have Major Martinelli here today. Colonel Thompson, 
her husband, will testify later. 

Senator Lone. Thank you, Senator. 

Major Martinelli, do you desire to read your entire prepared state- 
ment or would you prefer to testify based upon the statement and 
include the entire statement in the record ? 
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STATEMENT OF ALBA C. MARTINELLI, MAJOR, MPC, USAR 


Miss Marrinetut. I should like to include the entire statement. 

While I shall read portions of it, I do have other material which 
is not here included, which I would like to present to the committee. 

Senator Lone. Fine. We will be pleased to study the statement 
that you have prepared for the committee, and we will be pleased to 
hear your testimony based upon the statement. 

Miss Martinetur. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Hunt, and Senator Hendrickson, I have 
followed the progress of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951 with 
more than passing interest. The men and women who comprise the 
citizen-soldier Army of our country have long awaited a reorganiza- 
tion that would strengthen the present reserve program and bring 
about a more eflicient administration. H. R. 5426 would appear to 
do this, and its speedy passage into law and operation is undoubtedly 
in the best interests of the Nation. 


DISCHARGE OF MOTHERS FROM RESERVE OF WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


I would, however, respectfully submit to the attention of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, a point which has not been clarified by 
H. R. 5426, and which has been neglected, perhaps deliberately so, 
by the Armed Forces. 

It would seem axiomatic that in the creation of the women’s 
branches of the Armed Forces, that those problems which were pecul- 
iar to the female sex would have long ago been considered and judicious 
regulations promulgated therefor. That this has not always been the 
case can be abundantly attested to by many women who have been 
members of either the Regular or Reserve Establishments. I shall 
deal specifically with the creation of the Women’s Auxiliary Army 
Corps in 1942, and its subsequent metamorphosis into the Women’s 
Army Corps in 1943. 

I shall confine my remarks to those current regulations dealing 
with those women who have become mothers or who have assumed 
the custody of minor children. 

After ten years of existence of the Women’s Army Corps, the best 
attack that the Army can make on this particular peri is to state 
flatly that they will be discharged. This is hardly a solution. At 
best it is a complete avoidance of a continuing problem. 

Because I had decided views on this matter, I wrote to Mrs. Anna M. 
Rosenberg, our Assistant Secretary of Defense, and I will read por- 
tions of this letter now. I read it because it does contain therein some 
of the points which I feel very strongly about, but which have also 
been presented to me by many, many women: 

Drar Mrs. RosENBeERG: I have followed with deep interest the recent campaign 
for recruiting additional women into the armed services. I was myself on active 
duty as a member of the Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps (WAAC) and the . 
Women’s Army Corps (WAC) from 1942 to 1948. Since 1948, I have been an 
active member of the Organized Reserve Corps in the New York Military District. 
You can well understand that I am intensely aware of the contribution women 
can make to the national defense effort. 

It is for this very reason that I am writing this letter and bringing to your 
personal attention my own peculiar circumstance, one which has no doubt af- 


fected many other service women, and will continue as a problem, - I have recent- 
ly become a mother. Special Regulation 140—-175-1, Change 1, dated Oceober 30, 
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1950, paragraph 6a (12), states that discharge will be effected “in the case of 
female personnel not on extended active duty who have * * * a child or 
children under 18 years of age * * *” 

This seems to me to be an eminently short-sighted handling of the situation. 
First, it must be recognized that, women being what they are, many, in and out 
of service, will have children. This fundamental truth seems to have been 
ignored by those who drew up SR 140-175—-1—else, where are the provisions for 
maintaining the skills of this large group of women? Surely, childbirth does 
not impair the mental processes. In the field of government and business, thou- 
sands of women continue to work efficiently while they also have a family. In 
this connection, may I cite that the first Director of the WAC, Col. Oveta Culp 
Hebby, was appointed by the President to the highest position in the corps at a 
time when she had children under 18 and that many others who were mothers 
served their country well in the Armed Forces during actual hostilities. 

I list these points because I feel it is unrealistic to cast aside the spirit and 
talents of women who have children under 18. In a time when manpower needs 
are so desperately pressing, it would appear that to do so were foolhardy. To 
terminate a reserve status because of the birth of a child is unjust to women 
who have served their country loyally and wish to continue in that service. 
When so many men are attempting to evade their responsibilities as reservists, 
surely we should encourage the retention of all possible women reservists within 
service. 

As in the case of male reservists who are unavailable for short periods of 
time because of illness, serious family difficulties or travel abroad, the woman 
who is to become a mother should be treated, as the men are, by regulations 
which recognize a temporary absence from her duties. To do so is recognition 
of the basic iunction of women—not penalization therefor. 

If war or similar catastrophe comes, it will make no differentiation among 
the sexes or in marital status. We shall all be threatened, and we shall all 
be needed. Surely, a woman should also be permitted to defend her home, 
which has become all the dearer because a child has come into it. 

I am attaching a résumé of my military and civilian experience—not because 
I feel it is outstanding, but because it exemplifies the Government’s investment 
in me and my own efforts to make myself a more valuable citizen and reservist. 

While my own status is in jeopardy, I know that my deep concern is shared by 
many other women in the Armed Forces. For their sake, as well as my own, 
I respectfully request your consideration of the existing disparities in regu- 
lations as they relate to female reservists, and the potential harm which they 
foreshadow if women generally realized that participation in Reserve activities 
would be summarily terminated by the normal function of womanhood. 

It is suggested that you may wish to give consideration to pending legisla- 
tion—H. R. 5426, passed by the House of Representatives and now in the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services, specifically section 250 (a) and/or section 304, 
lines 18, 19, and 20. It appears that this long-awaited bill is assured of early 
passage, and the Standby Reserve therein created is ideally suited to the problem 
I have posed. Pending passage of H. R. 5426, I urge that the provisions of 
SR 140-175-1 be suspended in crder to obviate the possibility that additional 
women reservists would be lost to the National Defense Establishment. 

Respectfully yours, 





ALBA ©. MARTINELLI 
(Mrs. L. B. Thompson), 
Major, MPC, USAR. 
Attachment. 
Information copies to— 
Senators Hendrickson and Smith (New Jersey). 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith (Maine). 
Representative Edith Nourse Rogers (Massachusetts). 
T attached thereto a summary of my military and civilian experience. 
T will not burden the committee with that. I will simply state I was 
prepared 
Senator Henpricxson. We may have it, though, for the committee 
files ? 
Miss Martine. Yes, sir. 
I was prepared specifically for the Far East in the history and cul- 
tures and languages of those peoples in two universities, the University 
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of Virginia and Stanford University. I served for 4 years from 1945 
in Japan and Korea. 

I have continued my studies in that particular field. My specialty 
is Korea, and I havemy master’s degree and I am working on my 
Ph. D. in that field in Asiatic political science. 

Senator Lone. Do you speak Asiatic languages ? 

Miss Martine. I do, sir. 

Senator Lone. Which languages do you speak? 

Miss Marrinetut. I speak best of all Japanese, and then in decreas- 
ing order of fluency, Korean, Chinese, and Tibetan. 


RATIONALE OF DISCHARGE REGULATION 


Since 6 weeks passed before I received a reply, I suspect there was 
some divergence of views in the Defense Department. In fairness to 
a gracious lady, I wish to read the reply made by Mrs. Rosenberg. 

Senator Lone. Will you read excerpts ¢ 

Miss Martine ni. I shall. 

I find that the Department of the Army reached its decision to discharge from 
the Reserve women with minor dependents only after careful deliberation of the 
many factors involved. You may be sure that the Army and the Department 


of Defense are reluctant to lose the services of so valuable and experienced 
Reserve officers such as yourself. 


Then she continues on, and then she says: 


It is also true, however, that the regulations applied to the Organized Reserve 
Corps are required to be such as to insure positively that members of the Reserve 
will be available for active duty voluntarily or involuntarily, whenever and 
wherever their services are required. 


Then she continues and says: 


I fear it is not true, however, that a mother could be called to full-time act've 
duty with the Armed Forces and transferred about the United States or even 
overseas without, in most cases, jeopardizing her children’s welfare. 

However, she finds no ground for belief that the reasoning behind 
the viewpoints or the current regulation based upon them will be 
changed in the future, and she sincerely wishes she could be more 
helpful to me personally, and wants me to know that the problem 
raised had the personal attention of both the Secretary of the Army 
and herself, and received the most thorough and careful consideration. 

Senator Lone. Would you give us the logic of the armed services 
in propounding that regulation ? 

Miss Martine. I shall, sir. I believe the thought was, first of 
all, that the Navy—the Navy was the first to have such a regulation, 
and it is my understanding, although I do not know this as a certainty, 
that the Army and Air Force were asked to seek parity with the Navy 
regulation. Whether they sought parity or not, I do not know. All 
I know is that they adopted the same regulation. 

It was the thinking, to my knowledge, that women with small chil- 
dren might not want to be called to active duty at the outbreak of 
hostilities. This point I cover later in my testimony, and I suppose 
they felt that the administration involved was simply not worth the 
effort of keeping these women trained so that they could be placed 
in a slot where they would not go overseas but could be used here at 
home. 
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VALUE OF WOMEN SERVING IN NONCOMBATANT AREAS 


Of course, we all know that there is a mighty large corps of chair- 
borne men in this country in recruiting, in induction, in separation, 
in hospitals, in the overhead of the Army, in service areas, and so on, 
ad infinitum, who could be replaced by women in that area. 

Senator Lone. In some cases they could be replaced to the advantage 
of the Nation, as far as performance of that particular task is 
concerned 

Miss MarTiNetyr. Yes. 

Senator Lone (continuing). As well as the national interest. 

Miss Martine ut. Indeed. 

It would be rather interesting if we could go back to the 100,000 
Wacs who were in the last war and have not seen fit to join the 
Reserves for various reasons. Roughly, perhaps—what is it, about 
seven divisions—would be released by just those 100,000 Wacs, not 
to mention the others who have left the service since. 

Now, then, there was no answer. 

Senator Henprickson. I take it, Major, they are separated entirely 
now and they have no military status at all ? 

Miss Martineti1. That is right, sir. 

There is in this letter of Mrs. Rosenberg’s no answer to the tech- 
nical points which were raised in mine. There was only a refutation 
that women can successfully combine motherhood and service, and 
there is a reiteration of the status quo, which will continue to exist. 

There is, perhaps, the polite implication that mothers belong in the 
home. Asa mother, I find it beyond responsibility and allotted scope 
of the services to dictate the terms of motherhood. When has it ever 
been necessary to remind American mothers of their duties? I be- 
lieve the welfare of our children is safe in the hands of their mothers, 
and that the Army need never concern itself with this score. 

o, because of this belief, I wrote my second letter, and the last— 
I am sure you will be glad to hear—to Mrs. Rosenberg. I thanked 
her, of course, for the consideration and the extremely gracious reply 
which she had made, and while I could not find it in my heart to agree 
with the stand the armed services have taken, I said I could neverthe- 
less appreciate the attention paid to the problem. 





WHERE IS A MOTHER'S PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY ? 


Certainly, I would be the first to recognize that a woman’s primary responsi- 
bility is to her home and children, as I indicated in my original letter to you. 
I deviate from the thinking of the armed services on how that home can best be 
served. 

If by edict or special reguiation we could guarantee each child that he would 
not be separated from his mother in time of war or other national peril, I am 
sure all womanhood would forthwith retreat to the relative quiet of her kitchen 
and nursery. Carrying this thought a step farther, we could then resolve that 
each child was entitled to growing up in a home which has the protection of a 
father and that young men were entitled to live uninterrupted lives of their own 
choosing. Ina generation where it has twice been necessary to separate fathers 
from their children and young men from their families, we cannot take false 
comfort in such wistful dreams. The hard fact, and the sad fact, of the world 
in which we live is that we can make no promise that the home will be secure 
unless we fight to make if so. 

The woman who leaves her children to work for them, the woman who makes 
herself available for civil defense, the woman who serves in a governmental 
position of responsibility, as well as the woman who participates in Reserve 
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activity, is not less a mother for having done so. Not because we love our 
children less, but because we love them more do we carry our energies and our 
hopes beyond the walls of our homes. 

For our sons.and daughters we want that better world for which we have 
been groping. It will not come to us; we alone hold it in our power to bring 
to fruition. Each woman serves her family who makes use of her skills and 
talents to bring about the greater security of her home. Some do it from within 
the home; some from without. 

You will recall that my original proposal was that the Standby Reserve as 
envisioned by H. R. 5426 seems to offer women reservists a chance to serve their 
country as they serve their families, without detrimental effect upon the family. 
If it is possible to defer men, including reservists, for essential industry in time 
of national emergency; if it is necessary to establish various draft categories 
to make the maximum utilization of the available manpower, why then is it not 
equally practicable to survey women in the Reserves on the same basis? 

As Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett himself said, “Our goal is to live 
at peace with the rest of the world. We hope we will not have to use the great 
military strength we are building. But every one of us knows the chances that 
we will not have to use it are vastly better if we have the strength than if we 
fall short or abandon our efforts”’ I agree, and I do not think there is any 
segment of our society that can afford to let its skills fall into disuse—whether 
or not those skills are ever to be used in the outright defense of the country. 
I believe this refers to women as well as to men. I believe it is both woman’s 
heritage and responsibility to share in the defense of that country to the fullest 
extent to which she is capable. This basic principle was also laid down by the 
Gray Board in its report of June 1948. 


WAC SHOULD BE REPRESENTATIVE OF AMERICAN WOMANHOOD 


If special regulations SR 140-175-1 were to be applied continuously to the 
Women’s Army Corps, we should be left with a corps composed essentially of 
two types of women—those who do not intend to have children and those whose 
children are already grown and enter the corps in the middle-age group. Such 
an organization is hardly representative of American womanhood. In all hon- 
esty, the Armed Forces cannot offer service to young women as a career if that 
service is to be terminated summarily by the normal course of a woman's life— 
nor is it economical to train young women whose services normally cannot be 
expected to be available over an average productive period. Worst of all, the 
corps will be divesting itself constantly of trained specialists and leaders. 


WOMEN WHO SURRENDER RIGHTS TO CHILDREN WILL NOT BE DISCHARGED 


Further, special regulation 140-175-1 states: “Women who have surrendered 
all rights to custody and control of such children or dependent (under 8 years 
of age) through formal adoption or final divorce proceedings will not be dis- 
charged under these provisions.” Thus the woman who knowingly surrenders 
her rights to her children is acceptable to the Reserves. Is it the intent to wel- 
come such mothers while barring those who in every way seek to maintain their 
homes? This particular reference casts some doubt as to whether the armed 
services are not less concerned with the women having children as that the chil- 
dren shall not be dependents of the women and, therefore, entitled to dependency 
benefits. 

The continued employment and the balanced development of the Women’s 
Army Corps is, I firmly believe, important to our country. My concern is that 
the corps, to which so many of us have devoted a measure of our lives, will be 
relegated to the position where its membership will not be representative of 
American womanhood. The terms of SR 140-175-1 do not protect motherhood 
so much as they prohibit it within the framework of the services. 

The problem which I have posed is not insoluble. Its resolution, however, will 
take understanding and sincere endeavor. I wish I could feel that the problem 
had been attacked realistically and not merely buried under the vestiges of a 
world which might have existed 50 years ago, but which no longer exists today. 


I wrote this letter on the 22d of January of this year. I have had 
no reply, and I cannot honestly say I expect a reply. 

In both of my letters I proposed simply that experienced woman- 
power be stockpiled, maintained, and cataloged in a stand-by Reserve 
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from which the Nation could draw in the event our very homes were 
threatened with destruction. 

Senator Lona. It would be a very difficult letter to reply to unless 
someone cared to agree with you. 

Miss Martrne ut. Yes, sir. 

Practically no expense to the Government is involved. This would 
seem to be a practical and economical measure. 

It cannot be denied that any organization comprised exclusively 
of women must face the inescapable facts that a great many of its 
young women will marry and will become mothers. This is not to 
say that motherhood renders them’a complete loss to the service, no 
more than having children makes them a liability in the business 
and labor world. 

A realistic attack of this problem would have faced the irrefutable 
facts and would have brought into being regulations which safeguard 
health, provide for pregnancy leaves and protect seniority and re- 
tirement benefits. But, most important of all, other than those con- 
siderations, a conscious attempt would be made to utilize to the fullest 
extent possible the invaluable training and skills of these women, 
so that the richest return on a considerable national investment should 
be realized. 

None of these things have been accomplished by the Army. It is 
evidently easier to discard this wealth than it is to work out an 
equitable set of rules governing service women with minor children. 

The lamentable neglect of the armed services makes it od etal 
possible that a highly trained woman with over 10 years of loya 
selfless service will be eased, not only from active duty, but also from 
inactive duty, solely because she performed the function for which our 
Creator intended her. If there is any justification or justice in such 
summary discharge, it has failed to be presented in convincing form. 

With your permission. I should like to examine paragraph Ga (12) 
of special regulation 140-175-1, current series, which de: als with officer 
separations in the Organized Reserve Cerps and which states—inci- 
dentally it also treats ‘those who have committed felonies, those who 
are to be discharged for other such purposes, and here we are, the 
women with minor children 


VIOLATION OF SPIRIT OF WOMEN’S ARMED SERVICE INTEGRATION ACT 


Discharge of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps will be accom- 
plished * * * 

In the case of female personnel not on extended active duty who have a depend- 
ent or dependents under 18 years of age or a child or children under 18 years of 
age or who have any legal custody, control, care, maintenance, or support of any 
child or children under 18 years of age. Women who have surrendered all rights 
to custody and control of such children or dependents through formal adoption 
or final divorce proceedings will not be discharged under these provisions. 

Please notice that it is, of course, only in the case of female personnel 
that they will be disqualified from service because of having custody 
of children under 18. The widower who might have several such 
children is not likewise disqualified ; nor is the husband whose wife is 
incapacitated. There is more than a suspicion of a thought here that 
the Army is willing to pay dependency benefits to men but not to 
women in similar circumstances. Note also that these children need 
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not be born of the female—so long as she:is responsible for any aspect 
of the care of a minor, she is unwanted by the Army. It might be 
well to ask why a woman should be penalized for assuming some part 
of the care of a child who is not her own flesh and blood, and does. 
this out of the goodness of her heart because she feels the responsibil- 
ity, should be penalized for assuming that care. 

Furthermore, note also that under the provisions of this regulation. 
that the women who might indulge in legal manipulation which gives 
“paper” custody of her children to a close member of her family or-a 
friend would become acceptable to the service. She will not be dis- 
charged either. Those who indulge in this kind of legal manipula-. 
tion and chicanery, they are welcome. The mother who would indig- 
nantly refuse to indulge in such chicanery is disqualified. 

There are grounds for believing that the afore-mentioned special 
regulation contravenes the intent of the legislation which established 
the legal basis for women in the reserve, that is, the Women’s Armed 
Services Integration Act of 1948, in section 109 (b) states: 

That the husbands of women officers of the enlisted personnel of any of the 
Reserve components of the Army of the United States shall not be considered 
dependents unless they are in fact dependent on their wives for their chief sup-, 
port, and the children of such personnel shall not be considered dependents 
unless their father is dead or they are in fact dependent on their mother for 
their chief support. 

If it had not been intended to permit women with children into the 
Reserves, why did the drafters of the Women’s Armed Services Inte- 
gration Act of 1948 go to such lengths to delineate that children will 


not be considered dependents of female personnel unless they are in 


fact dependent ? 

It might appear that the Integration Act, which is the existing 
congressional law, I might say also, offered no bar to service for women 
who had minor children. But 170-175-1 certainly contravenes the 
spirit of this particular section, 

There is not in the special regulation 170-175-1, or in any other 


Army regulation, any provision to. transfer women with minor de- 


pendents to any other portion of the reserve. 

If a male officer who has served honorably in the active reserve is 
temporarily hospitalized or becomes permanently physically disquali- 
fied, he is transferred to the inactive reserve or the honorary reserve, 
whatever the case may be. This is, in effect, a recognition of his past 
service. 

There are no such precautions to safeguard the welfare of the 
female reservist who has committed no crime beyond that of being 
a mother. By virtue of her motherhood the WAF, the WAC, and 
the Navy wife lose all status, including all the years during which 
she was building retirement credits. This would seem a shabby return 
for patriotic service. 

Certainly, in the civilian fields of employment such treatment would 
not be tolerated. 

At present women constitute 29 percent of the civilian work force. 
This means that 19 million American women are gainfully employed. 
and are pouring their energies into the factories, the businesses, and 
the professions. This in itself is tremendously significant when viewed 
from the ever-increasing defense needs of the country. 
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REGULATION: UNREALISTIC IN MODERN LIFE 


What is perhaps more astonishing is that for the first time in history, 
in the history of our country, the’ married women workers outnumber 
the unmarried women workers. Of these married women over 4 
million working mothers have children under 18 years of age. One 
and a half million of these have children younger than school : age. 

Obviously, business and labor have not discharged women “solely 
because they have children. The conclusion is inevitable: Women who 
have children under 18 are considered by business and labor as impor- 
tant enough to retain in the working force. 

Arrangements for pregnancy leaves and special prenatal and post- 
natal care are included in more and more of the union contracts as a 
matter of course. There is no argument here as to whether these 
women are entitled to such considerations or these rights; it is taken 
for granted that they are. 

No phase of health maintenance for women in industry has received 
as much attention as that concerning pregnancy. 

A view of governmental workers shows that Civil Service, too, has 
made its rules accordingly. You may have annual sick leave, vacation 
leave, and maternity leave as a Federal employee. Additional sick 
leave for a 30-day period may be authorized, as well as leave with- 
out pay. 

May I say that this applies to the Public Health nurse, who is sub- 
ject to all kinds of duties the world over. In a manual put out by the 
United States Public Health Service entitled “The Nurse in the U nited 
States Public Health Service,” the following appears: The nurse 
appointed through civil service is entitled to 26 days annual leave. 
Maternity leave can be ar ranged for nurses both in civil service and 
the commissioned corps.” 

The Department of Labor itself says: 

“Today whether or not a woman marries she is much more apt than 
formerly either to continue in employment or to resume her place in 
the labor force after an absence of a few years. Women in the United 
States are tending more and more to perform the dual function of 
workers and home-maker.” 

The Department of Labor has on many occasions taken definite 
stands to promote maternity leaves for workers in order to “protect 
the expectant mother against discharge and loss of her seniority stand- 
ing during her absence, and to preserve her reemployment rights if she 
is ready to return to work within a reasonable time after childbirth.’ 

I might say that since 1948 without any solicitation on my part that 
three Government jobs have been offered to me. For purposes of se- 
curity I will not state what those organizations have been. The com- 
mittee is welcome to them if it desires that. However, in no cases was 
I ever asked, one, was I married; number two, did I have any chil- 
dren. It was never a condition of my employment by the Govern- 
ment in those three instances. 

Even the Army has an official policy affecting civilian employees 
who become pregnant. This policy is outlined in Army regulations 
620-690. After defining a series of safeguards for pregnant employees 
the Army says: 

Provisions for maternity care and leave should not jeopardize the employee's 
job or her seniority privileges unnecessarily. 
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The Navy has similar regulations. Mind you, these rules cover 
women who are employed in arsenals, w arehouses, OVerseas areas, as 
well as office workers in this country. 

It covers physicians, nurses, chemists, scientists, and a host of other 
professional people who are subject, by the nature of their jobs, to 
transfers and who work in positions which have been open to women 
for a relatively few number of years. 

These people are subject, by the nature of their jobs, to transfers and 
to hazardous work in those positions. 

Hence we have the paradox of a Wac or a Wave working side by 
side with a civilian woman. The civilian woman is adequately pro- 
tected. Where is the justice in this? It is not enough that these 
service women are on 24-hour call, that they serve without thought of 
equal pay, that their military responsibilities are added to the purely 
routine demands of the job? Must we also discard them after faith- 
ful service simply because they have become mothers ¢ 

If business, labor and the Government cannot afford to lose their 
married woman how can the armed service afford to be so profligate ? 

It is abundantly clear that there has been much vacillation in 
the views of the Army when considering the inclusion of mothers in 
service. 

During World War IT, during the hostilities of World War IT, 
there were mothers on active duty who had children under 18 years 
of age. As I have previously indicated, the director of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps was herself appointed to that position at a 
time when she had such minor children. 

Senator Lone. Might I ask you a question or two based on your 
statement ? 

Miss Martinetur. Thank you. 


AVAILABILITY OF MOTHERS IN THE RESERVE 


Senator Lona. I have read ahead and completed reading your state- 
ment. Ican see what your proposed answer is, based on the language 
that you propose as an amendment to this act. Can I ask you as 
one who has given considerable thought to this matter how you, as 
a mother, would propose to care for your child while you are serving 
as a member of the Women’s Army Corps in the event that your 
amendment were adopted ? 

If you were in charge of working this out, how would you propose 
that a mother could provide for these problems so she would be avail- 
able for transfer, if necessary, from one place to another, and provide 
for her child at the same time? 

Miss Martrnetui. As you know, Senator Long, what I have pro- 
posed is that these women be put in the Stand-by Reserve, not the 
Active Reserve. 

Senator Lone. Of course, the purpose of keeping them in the Re- 
serve is that they would be available for service. 

Miss Martine.ut. That is right, sir; yes. 

Now, then, in the event of a national emergency which threatens 
our very homes, first of all, those women should be placed in positions 
as close to their homes as it is feasible, or certainly within the limits 
of the United States. Such women should not be in the Stand-by 
Reserve unless they have already made that provision. 
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As a matter of fact, I should say no man should enter that Reserve 
unless he looks ahead at the time when he may possibly be called to 
active duty because, after all, that is the purpose of the Reserve, to 
have a body of people who may be called to various categories of duty. 

In my particular case, of course, I have a large and voluminous 
family. ‘There is no problem there. 

In addition to that, of course, I have seen fit to appoint in the event 
of my death or the death of my husband simultaneously, a guardian 
for my child. That is a matter of course in my civilion life. It 
would be much more a cause for thought there if there were a probable 
emergency. 

Senator Lone. You feel you could arrange for someone to be at 
home who would be available to care for the child during your work- 
ing hours ?¢ 

Miss Martrnenut. Indeed, and then, of course—— 

Senator Lone. With the armed services ? 

Miss Martinewur. My child is 7 months old. He needs a great deal 
of care now; but when my child is 15 or 17 or 18, as the law now 
states, that child in all probability will be in school or other place. 
He, by that time, is almost an adult, you see, and the problem dimin- 
ishes as the child grows. 

My thought is this: That the skills of those women ought to be 
‘ataloged ; their skills ought to be maintained. Surely a woman who 
gives | day a week or half a day a week to the Red Cross, who is in 
civil defense. who has, perhaps, a business and professional club to 
which she belongs, and who has numerous duties outside of her home, 
surely she can give 1 day, 1 evening, a 2-hour period, every 2 weeks, 
whatever the case may be, to maintain her skills, and in case of an emer- 
gency be called, if possible, within her area. 

I later on give you examples. 

Senator Lone. Of course, during the years when the child is in 
school, at least the mother does have some time for some activity of 
her own during part of the day from 9 until about 3:30 in the after- 
noon. 

Miss Martinetit. Yes, sir; and there are already a million and a 
half wemen who have children, not even of school age, who also work 
outside the home. Think of what it would mean if women with prior 
service could be utilized in all the clerical positions within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States which are now filled by men. 

Senator Lona. Seme of the best secretaries that I have ever seen 
work on a job had anywhere from two to eight children, Senator 
Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. When did they find time to be secretaries? 

Senator Lona. They did. 

Senator Hunt. I have no further comment. 

Miss Martrnetit. I have cited as examples covering that particular 
point, Senator Long, one Wac in New York City. She is the wife 
of a prominent physician. She now has two children. She is a 
cryptographer, and who at the outbreak of the Korean hostilities 
volunteered her services anywhere within the metropolitan area of 
New York or within the State. Certainly, with a vast network of 
communications that centers in that particular metropolis, she could 
have been utilized somewhere with her scarce skills as a cryptographer. 
Was it easier to tear a man from his family, transport him to New 
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York, perhaps train him, than it was to figure out how to use an avail- 
able and well- trained Wac who was already on the premises? 

Then there is the nurse whose husband was killed in Korea. She 
was already in service with children. Here is a very sincere person 
who has a critical skill. She is a trained nurse, and has been in the 
Army. She wanted to continue in the name of her husband in the 
service in his name, and in the name of her children, because she 
feels as I do, that the future is assured only if we work to assure it. 
She was discharged. 

Senator Lone. I suspect you might find if some study were made of 
it that the ablest WAC officers of the last war , almost all have children 
now—perhaps a great majority of them to. 

Miss Martinenut. I think that is borne out by the figures, if we 

could say very conservatively 100,000 Wacs were in the Army during 
the hostilities. We now have 2,500 in the Reserves, and I should 
suspect a good many of them are not in the Reserves because they 
are ineligible on the basis of having children. A great many others, 
of course, are simply tired of the administrative bludgeoning they 
have taken in the Armed Forces. 

I could cite another Waf, a lawyer with 15 years of legal experience, 
a member of a prominent Chicago law firm, recruited especially by 
the Air Force; came into the Army—the Air Force, in 1950, and then 
they suddenly noted she had a child of 9 years, and discharged her 
after, of course, she had closed her law practice. 


VOLUNTARY SEPARATION OF MOTITERS 


Senator Lone. It seems to me that based on your proposal here, 
perhaps separation from the Women’s Army Corps should be per- 
missive rather than mandatory and that, perhaps, it should in all 
respects be such that the request by the mother should be that she 
be separated. If she thought that the arrival of children in the family 
meant that she should terminate her service, she should request it. 

Miss Martineunt. Yes. I think it should be entirely on a voluntary 
basis, because there are some women who feel they can do no more 
than take care of their children; and I think that enlistments within 
the Reserves on that basis should be voluntary, if she has children 
and her discharge again should be on a voluntary basis. 

There should be some provision for leave, and if she wishes to re- 
turn to service she may, as the British services handle the situation. 

I would like to cite one last example here. ‘These are some of the 
letters I have received from women, Austria, Japan, Hawaii, and 
this country. 

Senator Lone. We will be pleased to receive those for our com- 
mittee files. 

Miss Martineuut. This, I think, is the most glaring of the examples. 
Here is a WAF officer, who was priorities and traflic officer i in the Air 
Force for 3 years during the war. 

At the outbreak of the Korean hostilities the commanding general 
at Hickam Field in Hawaii, where she has her home, requested her 

recall on A-1 priority. 

While stationed in Japan she adopted a youngster from a Japanese 
orphanage of a GI father and an unwed Russian or German mother. 

This abandoned baby was adopted at the time when the baby had 
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pneumonia and the couple brought it through this illness. They had 
intended to fatten the child up, and then return him. They fell in 
love with the little boy and wished to adopt him. 

It took them a long time and a considerable amount of money. 
They engaged Dr. Birdsell, the eminent anthropologist from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California to determine and give proof as to 
whether the baby was of Caucasian origin. It so happened he was 
100 percent Cauc asian, so they were permitted by the immigration 
laws to bring him in. 

Now, she is requested on an A-1 priority for. service close to her 
home. 

She received such orders and then they were revoked because she 
had a child. 

[ would like to glance very briefly at the last paragraph of the 
letter which Mrs. Rosenberg sent to Mrs. Cochran, the Waf in question : 

I sincerely wish I could be more helpful to you personally. I want you 
to know that the problem you have raised has received the most thorough and 
thoughtful consideration. I admire the spirit your letter shows— 
and so forth. If you find that distinctly familiar, it is only because 
a form letter was sent to Mrs. Cochran based entirely on my letter, 
and the Wace who was a cryptographer in New York got the same 
treatment. 

Senator Lone. Did she receive the same paragraph in her letter? 

Miss Marrinewui. She received the same paragraph in her letter. 

Senator Lone. Very sympathetic. 

Miss Marrinetur. That, of course, does not detract from the origi- 
nal letter which I received. I do consider that the problem has had 
some kind of attention. 

These are not the only cases, as I have said. 

Now, then, all of these women, in my opinion, should have been 
and could have been utilized within the continental limits of the 
United States where their knowledge and experience is in such short 
supply. It was evidently easier to dischar ge them than it was to draw 
up realistic regulations to continue them in service—easier, perhaps, 
but certainly not cheaper. 

We are all the poorer because their talents, willingly offered, are 
not available and not used. How long we shall be able to afford such 
economical and unwise handling of personnel is a moot question. 

On the one hand, we are indulging in a very costly campaign to re- 
cruit young women, loyal women. How successful has this campaign 
been? Well, the Associated Press, usually a reliable source, says: 

The recruiting drive for women in the armed services apparently is falling 
flat on its face. 

Last October the Department of Defense announced it wanted to recruit some 
72,000 women to bring women in uniform up to 112,000 by the end of June. Only 
about 8,500 have signed up. 

That, of course, is a gross figure. It does not tell us how many they 
have lost meanwhile. 

Again a report came from the Armed Services Subcommittee on 
preparedness which, for months, has been prodding the armed services 
to free combat-fit men from desk jobs and replace them with women 
in uniform, limited-service personnel, or civilians. 
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The Army was said to be having trouble persuading women to volunteer for 
the WAC’s. Also it cannot afford to hire civilians in larger numbers, a Senate 
subcommittee reported. 


Where is the continuity of effort in the women’s branches of the 
services? Since the average age in this country is about 23 for 
marriage, childbirth follows as a “natural sequel, and all young women 
who join or are enjoined into the services may be disc charged within a 
period of a very few years, and there has been no productive return 
on their training. The initial cost of training a recruit for 8 months 
is reportedly $3 600. How much more expensive is it to train a 
specialist or an oflicer / Perhaps $10,000¢ Is this sum so inconse- 
quential that it can be lightly thrown away again and again? Must 
we constantly divest our women’s services of their technicians and 
specialists! Do we continue in this madness of dissipating both our 
investments and our leadership ¢ 

I should like to ask the honorable Senators how many men reserv- 
ists have written them asking for discharge from the Reserves. I 
should also like to ask how many women have made the same requests. 
I should suspect there are very few women. 

Is it not common sense to harbor and encourage those reservists who 
daily manifest their serious purpose and who at personal cost and 
sucrifice act as a bulwark of defense ? 

In April of 1945 approximately 100,000 Wacs were serving in 
their country. From this number, and the thousands who have served 
since that day, only 2,500 are now in the reserves. It might be asked 
why so few have seen fit to join in the reserve program. The answer 
can be given succinctly. Many thousands have become mothers and 
are therefore ineligible under current regulations for the Reserves. 
Many thousands more were simply fed up with the constant admini- 
strative budgeoning and inept handling of personnel, as is exempli- 
fied by such regulations as SR-140-175-1. 

You can be certain that if there are women in the Reserve forces 
today, it is in spite of the attitudes of the service, not as a tribute to its 
perspicacity. These are women who will not be badgered, frightened, 
or discouraged by the limping operation of the Reserve program. 

They continue to serve because they see such service as a needful 
duty and a patriotic privilege. These women are leaders in the finest 
sense. They deserve your consideration. It is time to call a halt 
to regulations which are unjust _ wasteful. The times are too 
demanding, the dangers are too near, to deny ourselves the strength 
inherent in the women and the Stinetiivad of this countr y. 

I ask you to consider H. R. 5426 with a view to including therein a 
statement that women will not be declared ineligible for the Reserves 
solely because of motherhood or dependency. 

I respectfully recommend that section 305 be added, and that it state 
in substance: 

Female personnel shall not be declared ineligible for appointment or enlistment 
in the Reserve components of the Armed Forces of the United States on the basis 
of having minor or dependent children, nor shall such female personnel be 
discharged involuntarily therefrom because of the birth or assumption of care 
and custody of such children. The appropriate Secretary shall establish adequate 
regulations to safeguard the health, insure sick leave, and protect seniority of 
married female personnel who become pregnant. 

[ ask you to give equitable and sincere thought to the future of the 
women’s services, as I know you will give to “the men’s. I ask that 
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you save for our country the labors of an ever-increasing group of 
women who have already served us long and well. We are in desperate 
need of their talents and their spirit and their skills, 

I ask that they be saved for the good of the service, and the greater 
good of the Nation. 

Senator Lone. You made a very eloquent statement here, Miss 
Martinelli. I feel that if your amendment were to be adopted it 
should probably provide that female personnel would not be discharged 
solely on the basis of having minor dependent children or that, further, 
they should not be discharged involuntarily solely because of the birth 
or assumption of care and custody of children. aia 

It seems to me that that might affect different women in different 
ways. There are some who would certainly want to continue their 
services, as you have indicated, and there are others who might look 
upon it in a completely different light. 

Miss Marrine.iti. Indeed, sir. 

Senator Lone. I notice the letter from Mrs. Rosenberg states that 
she feels that service personnel should be available to be shifted from 
one position to another—— 

Miss Martrineuu. Yes. 

Senator Lone (continuing). All over the entire Nation and overseas. 
I completely differ with that logic, because it seems to me that you 
simply cannot have the best of specialists available to occupy some 
other specialist position in any event, and that many of our essential 
personnel are trained at great eXpense for certain positions, and it is 
ridiculous to assume that a person, for example, who is an expert at 
breaking of codes, should have to be available for front-line duty with 
a bayonet, when they are much better qualified to serve the Nation in 
some other capacity. 

Miss Marrineuui. Senator Long, you know there is only one 
purpose 

Senator Lone. I feel actually that the regulation is at the very 
foundation of some of the greatest waste in the service. ; 

Miss Martinenui. I do, too, sir. 

Senator Lone. I hope we can break that some day. 

Miss Marrinetii. There is one purpose in the service, and only one 
purpose, to replace a man for combat duty. They can do that here 
as well as in Korea, perhaps better, because there are some places 
where a woman cannot operate well. It takes two men in Korea to 
guard her as a typist, whereas here they do not have to do that. If 
that is the stated purpose that women should replace men for com- 
bat, why are we so concerned in transferring them all over the world ? 

Senator Lone. I suspect that the logic of Mrs. Rosenberg’s letter 
does not appeal so much to the person who signed that letter as to the 
person who prepared it. 

Miss Martrinetut. I think so, too, inasmuch as Mrs. Rosenberg has 
been in business and has a child. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much for your testimony this morn- 
ing. You have given this committee some very helpful and enlighten- 
ing information, and I hope we will be able to act affirmatively. 

Miss Martinecut. It has been a privilege for me to be heard, sir. 
Thank you. 

Senator Lone. The record of the military and civilian experience of 
Miss Martinelli will be made a part of the committee files. 
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Senator Lone. We have a schedule of witnesses and we will at- 
tempt to hear those witnesses on the days they are scheduled to ap- 
pear. Therefore, I will ask consent of the Senate for this committee 
to again sit at 2 o’clock this afternoon and hear the other witnesses 
who are present to testify. The committee will stand in recess until 
that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present : Senator Long presiding.) 

Senator Lone. The committee will come to order. 

We will call as the next witness Mr. Charles Slayman, if he is here. 
Is Mr. Slayman here? He is the director of research and legislation 
for the American Veterans Committee. 

Mr, Slayman, we will be pleased to hear any statement that you 
have to make in connection with this legislation. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES SLAYMAN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND 
LEGISLATION, AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Starman. Thank you, Mr. Long. Pursuant to the invitation 
received from you and the subcommittee staff, I would like to put in 
a prepared statement later in the week. 

Senator Lone. Very well; we will accept it at that time. 

Mr. Stayman. I would like to make a few comments this afternoon 
about the Reserve bill before us. 


RESERVE LEGISLATION PART OF TOTAL PROGRAM FOR DEFENSE 


One thing I would like to suggest is that perhaps we try to operate 
in a larger frame of reference than just whether people are going to 
be called back, ordered back, to active duty or whether there was a 
failure of UMT, and that affects the bill. 

I think, although it has not been mentioned specifically often 
enough, the thing that all of us are really interested in is maintaining 
national security and defense and achieving a just and lasting peace 
in the world, not buying any phony peace proposals, but, at the same 
time, trying to achieve peace. 

If the administration and the Senate, the Congress, all of us, can 
continue to work for peace in the world these other proposals of build- 
ing an adequate defense force at home, a force that could repel inva- 
sion or put down aggression, if we feel that that is in the best interests 
of the country and our international commitments, I think we should 
continue to work along those lines. 

In that regard, in that larger frame of reference, I think we should 
seriously consider a comprehensive Reserve bill, and universal mili- 
tary training and service, and selective service, with regard to our 
international commitments, the mutual-security program, whereby, 

perhaps—I am not an economist, but, perhaps, as has been suggested 
os the proponents of MSA, spending money in Europe for European 
forces and for matériel, aids us here at home, so that we actually get 
more for the dollar expended. 
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I think we have to think in terms like that. I think we have to 
direct our attention to that much larger picture for achieving peace. 
As a further specific, I would like to address a comment or two to 


the UMT program. 
RESERVE LEGISLATION NECESSARY DESPITE UMT DEFEAT 


Now, the universal military training feature was to provide trained 
young men for the Reserve program, “for the defense of the country. 
It has been said that we should shelve H. R. 5426 until a time when 
we can get UMT passed. It was said—has been said—that this is un- 
realistic if we were predicating the bill on UMT, and then UMT wa 
not passed. 

I think, if I may suggest, that that is unrealistic. We need a com- 
prehensive Reserve program; we need a program that is much more 
coordinated than it isnow. Although there is unification of the forces, 
there is not a comprehensive Reserve program. 

H. R. 5426 provides such a program and sets up a system so that 
yg as it may be to some extent, it does not need the UMT the 

ray the UMT needed this bill or program, as this type of legislation. 
W e need the program to be enacted into law, and it should be done now. 
If the Congress, in its wisdom, rec onsiders the UMT bill, and passes 
it later, I think all of us will be that much happier. The American 
Veterans Committee has supported universal military training this 
year as a means of providing trained young men for the Reserve pro- 
gram, but not as if it were a magic formula. 

Now, there are groups that have supported UMT, I think if it is 
not enacted this year, then next year they will say for 33 years, almost 
as magic formula. I do not mean to be rude to them or insulting, but 
I think you gentlemen recognize even more than we do that there is 
no magic formula for peace in the world today. 

We have to do what we can intelligently, fitting the pieces of pro- 
grams together so that we do have a pattern for a better world and a 
peaceful world, is possible. 

While we have supported UMT, and we feel it is the training pro- 
gram that should provide young blood for the Reserves, we do not feel 
that you can throw up your hands and shelve this bill or any com- 
prehensive Reserve program merely because you do not have the 
source that was apparently going to be available for several thousand 
trained young men. 


PRIORITY SYSTEM FOR RECALL AND RELEASE OF RESFRVES 


Addressing myself to the bill again, on the matter of priorities that 
a been discussed for release from active duty or for receiving orders 

back to active duty, I think there is a framework within the Ready 
Reserve, the Standby Reserve, within your categories that can cer- 
tainly be a program which again may not be perfect, but can give 
priority to a man’s previous terms of service, to his age, to his family 
obligations, and maybe to any newly acquired skills or slackening 
off of skills that he had before. 

Again, speaking of training, I think sometimes in talking in gen- 
eral terms of trained personnel, we lose sight of what the Military 
Establishment is today. It is an establishment of specialists. 
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There are some people who have a half dozen or a dozen specialties, 
but by and large, men have to be trained for specific jobs, even though 
it takes only a short period of time and an Active Reserve, with an In- 
active Reserve that is available for being called is, I think, our greatest 
strength in the trying days ahead, which may be emergency days 
until the end of the century. 

The Ready Reserve and the Standby Reserve and Retired Reserve 
‘ategories provide the large means whereby the individual reservist 
and his dependents can have a fairly good idea of what their chances 
are in a national emergency or in peacetime. 

The House, with its amendment which, while it permits the Presi- 
dent to call up the Ready Reserve after a Presidential determination 
of a national emergency, retains the power in the Congress to deter- 
mine the number of reservists to be called and, certainly, that should 
allay any of the fears of any Members of Congress that the President 
would abuse the authority. Congress retains the authority. 

Mr. Long, I would be happy to answer any questions put to me. 

Senator Lone. I believe you have made yourself pretty clear on 
the provisions of the bill, and also your position with regard to the 
priorities. I have no further questions at this time. 

I take it that your position is pretty generally in line with 
the position taken by the American Legion, the AMVETS, and the 
witnesses presented this morning? By and large it is consistent with 
that ? 

Mr. Stayman. Well—— 

Senator Lone. You do favor a system of priorities / 

Mr. StayMan. Yes, as far as the priorities go; unless I misunder- 
stood them, I think I am a little stronger for having the bill passed 
now, and I am not ready to admit defeat of our Military Establish- 
ment because UMT has not been enacted. The proposal that was dis- 
cussed about making use of people obtained through selective service 
is, of course, as you know in operation now. There is fresh blood be- 
ing supplied thereto to the Reserves, so we are not in a different 
position. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Slayman. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. SLAYMAN, JR., NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND 
LEGISLATION, AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE (AVC) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Charles H. Slayman, 
Jr. Tam the national director of research and legislation of the American Vet- 
erans Committee (AVC). I wish to thank you for inviting me to testify on the 
pending Reserve bill, H. R. 5426, to become the “Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952." We are happy that this bill passed the House of Representatives last 
year and we urge your subcommittee to act favorably so that it will be reported 
out for Senate floor consideration in the very near future. 

Ve think H. R, 5426 should be enacted into law by this Congress and should not 
be shelved for “future study” merely because UMT is not in operation. I observe 
that considerable confusion and misunderstanding seem to exist about the rela- 
tionship of UMT and the Reserve components of the Armed Forces. I suggest 
that it would be well to come down out of “cloud” land and face the facts on 
Capitol Hill. 

hegarding the relationship of UMT and the Reserves: We need enactment of a 
comprehensive Reserve pregram regardless of whether UMT has been enacted 
into law, because UMT could not become an effective program without a compre- 
hensive Reserve program. This year, the American Veterans Committee sup- 
ported, in testimony before the House and Senate Armed Services Committees, 
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and in countless communications to Members of Congress, enactment of uni- 
versal military training as a means of providing trained young men for the 
Reserve components of the Armed Forces to be ready to meet our military man- 
power needs in times of national emergency or declared war. However, AVC 
did not support UMT as a magic formula for achieving an adequate defense or 
for preserving the peace or for any other reason. in our seriously considered 
opinions, peace in this day and age is not easy to come by; and there is no 
magic formula for guaranteeing adequate defense. We are not afraid to state 
again and again that we think great efforts should be made at all times for ob- 
taining a just and lasting peace in the world. While we are doing this, we think 
it is realistic that we provide for our defense needs at home and military security 
with our allies abroad. 

When the Congress in its wisdom puts universal military training into opera- 
tion, there should already be in operation a comprehensive Reserve program as 
contemplated by H. R. 5426. This is not a perfect bill and may need to be amended 
as circumstances disclose needs for improvement. However, I do not believe I 
can state too strongly that this bill should be enacted into law now so that there 
actually is a comprehensive Reserve program and not the great disparity be- 
tween the forms of the Reserve programs of the various branches of the Armed 
Forees. The time for the Senate to act is now. The House Armed Services 
Committee made an intensive study and heard from dozens of witnesses; their 
printed hearings run to 1,160 pages. The professional staff of this committee 
(the Senate Committee on Armed Services) in Committee Print No. 4, dated 
May 20, 1952, has done a commendable job setting out H. R. 5426, line by line, 
with notes and comments, and suggested amendments. I suggest that the Senate 
committee does not need to spend much more time before being ready to report 
the bill out. 

Separate bills providing for promotions and equalization of benefits between 
Reserve and Regular personnel will be forthcoming and should be considered 
among the first orders of business at the next Congress, 

One of the great values of a comprehensive Reserve program will be for the 
individual reservist and his family: under the categories of Ready Reserve, the 
Standby Reserve and the Retired Reserve, the individual reservist will have a 
better idea than he now has of his chances of being ordered to active duty. In 
an all-out war, of course, all fine distinctions would disappear, just as it would 
he expected that all American citizens, perhaps even children, would perform 
some kind of duties for the Nation’s welfare. H. R. 5426 has these provisions 
regarding emergencies: After a determination by the President of the United 
States, with the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that a national emergency 
exists, the President may call up the Ready Reserve; Congress, as the bill is now 
written, would retain the right to determine the number of reservists who could 
be called up. 

In the case of a national emergency determined by the Congress—in distinction 
to one stated to exist by the President—the Standby Reserve could also be called 
up. Thus, the Congress in each case, is the controlling authority on the use of 
the Reserves. 

Orders to active duty after June 27, 1952, have caused considerable complaint on 
the part of reservists and their families. These complaints cannot be dismissed 
as mere grumblings against military duty. Serious consideration must be given 
to disrupting a civilian’s normal life twice and perhaps more times in the space 
of 10 years. The categories system of Ready Reserve, Standby Reserve, and 
Retired Reserve to some extent can be regarded as a priority system so that the 
individual reservist can have some idea of where he stands and what his obli- 
gations for active duty are expected to be, (@) should there be no emergency, 
(b) should there be a national emergency so declared by the President, or (c) 
should there be a national emergency declared by the Congress, or (d) a war 
declared by the Congress, within the three categories, there are several alpha- 
betical subdivisions for training purposes and there should be no impossibility 
to developing a priority system to work in conjunction with these categories and 
subdivisions. 

On the basis of experience in World War II1—the point system—for release 
and discharge of active duty personnel and on the basis of experience during 
the present Korean conflict for rotation of duty of personnel from front-line 
combat areas, a priority system might be worked out for the recall and ordering 
back to active duty of Reserve personnel, keeping in mind always, of course, the 
primary needs of the Nation and the services. This priority system, I suggest, 
might take into consideration the following factors: 
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1. Present family obligations; wife, children, other dependents, aged or ill 
parents; 

2. Duration of previous active duty—with extra points for overseas combat 
duty and the Purple Heart; 

3. Age—with a special regard to type of duty to which the reservist would be 
ordered back to perform. 

Keeping in mind that a priority system for recall and orders to active duty 
should not thwart the efforts of the Armed Forces to obtain more effective 
utilization of the Reserve components and to assure the maintenance of a strong 
and vigorous Reserve force, there should be no real difficulty in setting up such 
a system. 

Again I want to emphasize the need of the country for a comprehensive Reserve 
program which will place all the Reserve components of the United States Armed 
Forces on an equal basis with the coordination that should exist in the unifica- 
tion of the service. 

In all the wars in which the United States has been engaged, the citizen-sol- 
diers have formed the vertebra of our backbone of military strength. We 
need that strong backbone now. It needs to be in good condition. Enact H. R. 
5426 to make it so. UMT would be a source of trained young men for our Re- 
serve, but failure of the Congress to enact UMT should not be used as an excuse 
for shirking the responsibility to enact the needed desirable legislation for the 
Reserves as set forth by H. R. 5426. 

We will now hear from the representatives of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. I believe Mr. A. M. Downer will testify for the VFW. 

Mr. Downer, we are pleased to have you here today. 

Mr. DowNER. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Lone. We will be happy to hear your views on the legis- 
lation. 


STATEMENT OF ADIN M. DOWNER, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE REP- 
RESENTATIVE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. Downer. We recognize, Senator, that there is a great volume of 
work you have, and we have endeavored to prepare a brief statement ; 
and, recognizing that the House committee held extensive hearings 
which are available to your committee, we have endeavored to touch 
upon some points that I think were not apparent at the time the legis- 
lation was considered in the House. 

First, I would like to say that this statement is somewhat critical, 
and lest we be misunderstood, the presence of Gen. G. Maas over there 
reminded me, in recognition of the very valuable work that he has 
done on Reserve legislation, that I want to reemphasize that we sup- 
port this bill, and I mention that because of the fact that our state- 
ment is critical, and I do not want to be misunderstood. 

Senator Lone. In other words, in the main you are in support of 
the provisions of this bill, but you wanted to criticize those sections 
that you believe might be changed for the better ? 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lona. Fine. 

Mr. Downer. We do not want to see the painstaking and valuable 
work that has been done on the revision of the Reserve laws thrown 
out the window because there are some objectionable features, and this 
statement is so critical, I am afraid if I did not comment on that it 
might be misunderstood. 

Senator Lone. Very well. 
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Mr. Downer. With your permission, Senator, I would like briefly 
to go through this statement. I can omit the first two paragraphs, 
and ig at the bottom paragraph on page 1, I would like to 
read that. 


EFFECT OF UMT DEFEAT ON RESERVE LEGISLATION 


Since the defeat of universal military training in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, this bill must be viewed in an entirely different atmos- 
phere. While we still recognize the urgent necessity for a new Re- 
serve act and consequently support this bill, it is necessary to make 
certain objections in the light of existing conditions. 

The first and most serious of the new problems presented in this 
bill by reason of the defeat of universal military training is that it 
imposes the greatest liability for service on those who have already 
served. It was originally intended that the Re: ady Reserve would be 
composed of men dischar ged after 24 months’ service under the Selec- 
tive Service Act, volunteers and discharged trainees under the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps Act. It was expected that as wi 
training program reac hed its maximum, 800,000 trained men per yea 
could be funneled into the Ready Reserve. Without this source of 
trained manpower the Ready Reserve, as the law now stands, must 
consist primarily of men who have completed 24 months of active 
service and would inexcusably impose upon them the liability for first 
recall in subsequent emergencies. We cannot in good conscience 
endorse any system that imposed a doabte duty on some and no duty 
on others. 


OBJECTION TO LIMITATION ON EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY TO RECALL RESERVES 


This bill divides the Reserve forces into Ready, Standby, and Re- 
tired groups. The Standby and Retired Reserves can be called to in- 
voluntary service only in time of war or national emergency declared 
by the Congress. The Ready Reserve can be called to involuntary 
service in time of national emergency proclaimed by the President 
but only after the Congress shall first have determined the number that 
can be called. This congressional limitation on the Executive au- 
thority was not contained in the bill on which the House committee 
held hearings but was subsequently inserted as a committee amend- 
ment to the reported bill. It has the effect of equalizing the liability 
for service in the three categories of the Reserve forces. It requires 
congressional action in every instance before reservists can be in- 
voluntarily called to duty. We must object to this limitation on the 
{xecutive authority even though it reduces the inequity complained 
about in our first and greatest objection. Certainly it seems incon- 
sistent to object to the ‘pl icing of discharged veterans in the Ready 
Reserve on the ground that they have the highest liability for involun- 
tary service and at the same time object to the limitation on Executive 
author ity for the reason that it reduces this liability. The limitation 
is desirable to the extent that it achieves the latter, but we believe that 
when weighed with the over-all purpose of the Reserve program it is 
undesirable for the following reason: 

Under Public Law 51, al] men enlisted or inducted in the Armed 
Forces after June 19, 1951, have a total obligated period of service of 
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S years. They are required to serve 24 months on active duty with the 
6 remaining years in the Reserve forces. They go immediately upon 
discharge into the Ready Reserve, where, if they participate in an 
accredited training program, they are eligible after 3 years for trans- 
fer to the Standby Reserve for the remaining 3 years in their obligated 
period. The inducement to participate in an accredited training pro- 
gram, in the Ready Reserve, consisted primarily in the fact that all 
Re sady reservists were liable for involuntary service without any action 
by the Congress. Those in the Ready Reserve who do not participate 
in an accredited training program must remain in the Ready Reserve 
for the 6 years remaining in their obligated service period. This re- 
quirement of congressional action to permit the involuntary call of 
the Ready reservist will reduce the readiness of the Ready Reserve. 
The adequate defense of this Nation requires the maintenance of a 
hard-and-fast highly trained Ready Reserve available for immediate 
mobilization. To permit men to remain in the Ready Reserve for 6 
years without any training would be a severe blow to the effectiveness 
of the Reserve forces. 

If the congressional limitation on Executive authority is retained 
in the bill, each of these objections would exist to the extent that 
one does not cancel the other. It is a two-edged sword. 

Certainly, as we have pointed out, the readiness of the Re: udy 
Reserve would be reduced and I assume that the Ready Reset "ve would 
still retain some slightly greater liability for involuntary service. All 
conditions being equal, they would probably be called in advance of 
the Standby, and to this extent our first objection would be effective 
even though the congressional limitation on Executive authority is 
retained. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE MACHINERY FOR RESERVE RECALL 


We recognize the argument has been made against universal mili- 
tary training that we did not have adequate Reserve legislation to 
permit a proper utilization of the trained forces. The further argu- 
ment was made that universal military training would lead to mili- 
tarism in this country. We question the sincerity of the first argu- 
ment and the wisdom of the latter. Some opponents of universal 
military training believe, or profess to believe, that militarism might 
result from the required service of all trainees in the Reserve forces 
from which they could be ordered to active duty by the military. We, 
therefore, believe consideration should be given to the establishment 
of a system whereby all members of the Reserve are registered with 
their local draft boards, and that the Defense Department furnish the 
draft boards with files « on each reservist, showing his special quali- 
fications and experience. The military then, instead of ordering a 
eorhain individual to active duty, could order through the draft boards 
the required number of reservists in each category. Selection of the 
individual could then be made by the draft boards from those in the 
required categories in the light of the knowledge and information the 
local boards have regarding the personal condition and situation of 
the individual, Many inequities and injustices could then be elim- 
inated and criticism of the military would be reduced. 

I would like to say, Senator, that there may be many practical 
reasons administratively why such a system could not be established. 
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We merely suggest that for consideration. ‘There are many good 
things that would result from it if it is workable. 

Senator Lone. It would seem to me that there should be a sub- 
stantial number of reservists that would be available for immediate 
call without consulting the local draft boards, to meet a sudden emer- 
gency, and that others can then be called up, using the draft-board 
machinery when they have a little more time. 

Mr. Downer. That might be. 

Senator Lone. Perhaps the draft boards might assist us in classi- 
fying a certain percentage of those available for immediate call, and 
then the draft boards might undertake at a later date to tell the 
other reservists the order in which they would go. 

Mr. Downer. If it can be worked out, I think it would be a great 
morale factor. because I know from hundreds of letters that we have 
received in our office from reservists and from the families of reservists 
that they have been called to duty, there is a resentment against the 
military that “you called me.” 

Now. in World War II, where men were called by the draft boards, 
by the man around the block, somebody they have known all their lives, 
a personal friend, somebody acquainted with their situation, there 
was very little resentment. I think if it can be worked out. adminis- 
tratively it would be a very good thing. 

I think I might omit the last paragraph on that page, Senator. 
It isa matter that I think has been discussed. 


EQUALIZATION OF BENEFITS BETWEEN RESERVES AND REGULARS 


Except for the objections previously noted, T should like to empha- 
size that the Veterans of Foreign Wars generally endorse this bill. 
The bill embodies a principle that is vital to the success of the Reserve 
program. That is, that Regular service is career service and as such 
has its own rewards. Reserve service is quite the opposite for it 
necessarily interrupts and prohibits the reservist’s pursuit of his chosen 
eccupation or profession. The reservist, therefore, is called upon to 
make personal sacrifices that de not exist in the Regular service. This 
requires, if we are to have a workable Reserve program, that the 
reservist on active duty be given all the rights and benefits extended 
to the Regular personnel. Even though in many instances Regular 
per sonnel m: L\ justly feel that they are better que ified for the duties 
they are required to perform than a reservist, it does not necessarily 
follow that they should have preseint rights and benefits not extended 
to the reservist. The rewards to the Regular should in general be 
confined to long-range benefits such as provided by the Career Com- 
pensation Act. In this connection we are pleased to note that the 
bill now under consideration in section 217 (¢) provides tor construc- 
tive service credit to reservists for the time spent in technical « 
professional education. We believe this is particularly Import int as 
a matter of equalization between Reserves and Regulars. ‘The medi- 
cal, dental, or legal specialist in civilian life through the practice of 
is profession acquires a knowledge and experience that gives him a 
knowledge and capability at least equal to that of the Regular in 
these spec ‘alized fields. This is particularly true of the legal special- 
ist and we believe that a sound administration of the Uniform Code 
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of Military Justice requires the extension of constructive service 
credit to legal specialists. 

Senator Lone. I agree with you. I am considering offering an 
amendment to the present law that prescribes the qualifications for 
the Judge Advocate General of the United States Navy to eliminate 
the requirement that he must be an officer on oe on matters of a 
legal nature for 8 years. It seems to me that prohibits some of the 
ablest attorneys in America, in fact, most of the ablest attorneys in 
America, from ever being considered for this Judge Advocate General 
position if they should be on active duty for any length of time. 

Mr. Downer. I served in the Navy, Senator, and I have many good 
friends in the Navy, and I de not mean to be critical of them when I 
sty what they do, but the Navy attitude toward the administration 
of justice—I know it goes back into the traditions of the sea, and that 
the captain’s authority must be maintained without any question— 
but I think the Regulars in the Navy, by reason of their experience, 
acquire an entirely different attitude, and I think that the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, properly administered, would be a great 
thing for the morale of the Armed Forces, and I especially believe 
that the Navy which, I understand, is the only branch of the service 
that has not already done so, should give constructive service credit 
to the specialists. 


NEED FOR MOBILE HIGHLY TRAINED RESERVE FORCE 


I should like to again emphasize our firm conviction that the 
security of this Nation requires a mobile highly trained and highly 
specialized Reserve force ready at all times for immediate duty. This 
bill merely authorizes the creation of such a force. Even with the 
enactment of this legislation the objective will not be met and the 
need will be lacking if we do not have a vigorous and realistic train- 
ing program. No Reserve force can be better than its training, and 
we strongly recommend that this committee keep an alert and watch- 
ful eye on the program for training of Reserve forces. I should also 
like to say that we feel it is the responsibility of the Congress to pro- 
vide trained men for the Reserve forces from the young men in this 
country who have never served in the military forces. The failure to 
do so is indefensible as a matter of equity and justice. The failure 
to do so will destroy the morale of the Reserve forces and consequently 
imperil the defense of this Nation. We cannot continue recklessly to 
gamble with our national security. 

Senator Lone. I would not urge you to approach other Members of 
the Congress, but I hope that your organization, along with the other 
veteran organizations and other patriotic groups, will make every 
effort to educate other Senators and Representatives about the wis- 
dom of the statement you have just made here. 

Mr. Downer. Well, Senator, we are doing our best on that. 

I would like to say one more thing, Senator. I would like to con- 
gratulate your professional staff for their excellent work in preparing 
the sectional analysis of this bill, this committee print No. 4. It is 
an excellent job, and was very helpful. 

Senator Lone. We are very proud of our professional staff that we 
have here, and we certainly appreciate the testimony we have had from 
you today. 

Mr. Downer. Thank you. 
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Senator Lone. Thank you very much, Mr. Downer. 

Is Lieutenant Commander St. Mary in the room? 

Commander Sr. Mary. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately, I have been 
ill for 4 days, and at this time I would like to ask if I could come back 
tomorrow. 

Senator Lone. Very well. Suppose you see our staff, and we will 
attempt to work out a time for you. 

Commander St. Mary. If it is not possible, I will be glad to attempt 
to go along at this time. 

Senator Lone. We will arrange to hear you later on. 

Is Commander Akerman testifying with regard to the same prob- 





lem ? 

: Commander AkerRMAN. Yes, sir. Bes 

Senator Lone. If so, perhaps you might be satisfied with Com- 

mander Akerman’s statement, and simply associate yourself with that. 

: But if you want to testify later-—— 

Commander Sr. Mary. We are not testifying on exactly the same 

) proposition. 

Senator Lone. Very well. 

} Commander Alexander Akerman, we will be pleased to have your 

L views on this legislation at this time. 

STATEMENT OF COMMANDER ALEXANDER AKERMAN, JR., UNITED 
STATES NAVAL RESERVE 

5 Commander AkerMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 

P here, and I also made a statement before the House committee which 

3 has been printed in full, and was studied by the committee, so I will 

> attempt today to eliminate any duplication of remarks, and not take 

3 up too much of your time on this question which is of utmost im- 

7 portance to us. 

URGES RETENTION OF SECTION 217 (C) 

) 

- I am here today to urge the retention of section 217 (c) in the bill 

S now under consideration. This section was incorporated in the act 

» by the House Armed Services Committee after full hearings and care- 

@ | tul consideration. 

y It is my understanding that the Department of Defense has re- 

| ' quested that this section be deleted, and at the outset I would like to 

| state that I am here today speaking in my individual capacity, and 

f expressing only my individual views, and that I have received the 

r permission of the Secretary of the Navy to express them, but I am 

y only speaking as Alexander Akerman. 

.- Senator Lone. Thank goodness this is still a country where a man 
can express his views whether his commanding officer completely 
agrees with him or not, Commander. Sometimes we have to express 

- them off the record, but it is good that an occasion can be worked out 

9 so that you can express them publicly and for the record. 

's Commander AkrRMAN. This section assures for all times the equal- 


ity of treatment of Regular and reservist officers of all the branches of 
e the Armed Forces. 
n Its immediate effect would be to correct certain inequities that are 
already present. It would give to the Reserve oflicers the same bene- 
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fits that were given by Public Law 210 of the Eighty-first Congress to 
the officers of the Regular Navy designated for special duty in the 
field of communications, naval intelligence, public information, psy- 
chology, photography, hydrography, and law. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST NAVAL RESERVE LEGAL SPECIALISTS 


While, as I stated, this would assure always, for all time, there 
would be no inequality of treatment, i wish to, in the main, limit 
my remarks to the present situation of the Reserve oflicer of the Navy 
designated as a legal specialist. 

The constructive service benefits of Public Law 210 were extended 
only to special-duty officers of the Regular Navy. At the time of its 
enactment there were quite a number of Reserve officers serving in. 
legal billets, and had been so serving continuously since World W ar 
Il. So under the application of P ublic Law 210 we have the very 
unusual situation of two officers serving side by side at the same desk, 
doing exactly the same type of wor k, and one of the officers was a 
Regular, and was given constructive credit for the time he spent in 
law se hool: the other officer, a Reserve, was not given the coystructive 
credit, and has not been given it to that date. 

The result of this extension of constructive service was to raise 
or at least make eligible for being promoted from one to two ranks 
the Regular officer, while the Reserve officer did not have that oppor- 
tunity of selection. 

I am sure that that was not the intent of Congress in passing that 
law, and what we are here today for is to ask you to clarify that situa- 
tion and extend the treatment to the Reserve officers. 

One of the main reasons why Public Law 210 was enacted was to 
adjust the lineal position of the special duty officers so that they 
would have a comparable position to that of the other Regular of- 
ficers of the same age and experience, and that is one of the main 
reasons that we ask that the constructive service be granted to us. 

We feel that we Reserve lawyers should have a comparable posi- 
tion to that of the Regular law specialist of the same age and experi- 
ence. 

To illustrate the present discrepancy, on October 1, 1951, of the 
178 Regular legal specialist commanders on duty, 18 were under 35 
and 72 were under 40, while of the 22 Reserve lieutenant commanders, 
that is, one rank junior, as the chairman well knows, on duty, none 
was under 35 and 15 of them were over 40. 

The average age of the Regular commander was 41 years, while 
the average age of the Reserve lieutenant commander on active duty 
in a legal billet was 42 years. 

Now, quite a number of arguments have been advanced as to why 
217 (c) should be deleted from the bill, and I would like to discuss 
them now. They will, no doubt, be presented to the committee at 
a little later date. Some of them appear in the committee reprint, 
but since I will not have an opportunity to be back, I would like an 
opportunity to meet a few of them at the present time. 

At the outset, I would like to point out there has not been a single 
argument advanced by the opposition to 217 (c) that likewise would 
not apply to Public Law 210. 
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Inasmuch as Public Law 210 was enacted by the Congress at the 
specific request of the Department of Defense, 1 do not see how the 
Department of Defense can now ask you to withhold from Reserve 
officers filling similar billets and doing exactly the same work, the 
benefits given by Publie Law 210 to Regular s. 

Senator Lone. Public Law 210 has a very familiar ring to me. 
Which one is that / 

Commander AkerMAN. It is of the Eighty-first Congress, and that 
was the law whereby the constructive service was granted to the Regu- 
lar officers for their legal education. 

Senator Lona. Right. 

Commander AKERMAN. One of the first arguments advanced by 
the opposition is that this section merits little consideration because 
it affects only a handful of Reserve lawyers. 

It is true in its immediate application the only ones affected would 
be certain specialists in the Armed Forces, but the over-all and far- 
reaching effect of this section goes beyond that. 

It would assure for all time that never again could there be unjust 
discrimination between Regulars and Reserves, as was done by Public 
Law 210. 

But, turning to the immediate effect and the legal specialist, we find 
that since World War II there has not been a sufficient number of 
Regular legal specialists to fill the legal billets in the Navy, and it has 
been necessary to continue on active duty Reserve legal specialists. 

At the present time, of the approximately 410 legal billets in the 
Navy, approximately 245 are filled by Regular legal specialists, and 
approximately 155 by Reserve legal spec ialists. So we have this situ- 
ation: That two- thirds of the officers administering the legal program 
for the Navy receive the benefit of constructive service, while approx- 
mately one-third do not do so. 

I would like to call to your attention the example set forth on page 
22 of the Committee Print No. 4 which is given to illustrate the dele- 
terious effect of this section. 

I submit that whoever proposed this example was both uninformed 
as to the fact and also in error as to the application of the law. 

It refers there to the junior grade legal specialist Reserve, who is 
appointed at 24 years of age. I made a careful search and have yet to 
find a single officer appointed at a legal specialist position in the Naval 
Reserve at the age of 24 years. Searching through I found that Lt. 
Comdr. Woodrow Morris, who received his LL. B. degree in 1936, was 
appointed an ensign in the Naval Reserve at the age of 2 He is on 
active duty now. 

[ also found that Lt. Comdr. Fred Suss, who is on active duty now, 
and received his LL. B. degree in 1942, was appointed an ensign in the 
Naval Reserve at the age of 28, after serving | year as an enlisted man, 
in an enlisted status, and so forth on down the line. But 1 have yet to 
find this mythical Reserve legal specialist who was appointed a heu- 
tenant (j. g.) at the age of 24 years. 

It is true, that while a majority of the legal specialists in the Reserve 
were appointed as ensigns, a few were appointed in the grade of lieu- 
tenant, junior grade, but every instance—— 

Senator Lone. What page on the committee print did you refer to? 

Commander AKERMAN. That is page 22. 

Senator Long. Yes. 
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Commander AxkerMAN. But in every instance where they were ap- 
pointed to the grade of lieutenant, junior grade, they were from 32 
to 36 years of age, and had practiced law 9 to 12 years before receiving 
their appointment. 

It is interesting to note that many of the Regular specialists were 
originally appointed in the Reserve at the rank of junior grade and 
above, but no question was raised as to this at the time of Public 
Law 210, and everyone of them received the benefit of constructive 
service. 

Then, the comments on page 22 seem to infer that we would have 
some kind of double constructive service here, 3 years upon 3 years. 

I submit this is an erroneous construction of the law. The section 
provides that the same adjustment shall be made for the Reserve that 
was given the Regular. If the Reserve should receive equivalent 
credit for his legal education at the time of his original commissioning, 
then, of course, there would be no same adjustment to be made. 

It has already been made, and I think any construction of that 
section would do away with the idea of any question of double con- 
structive service. 

Another argument that has been advanced is that to give this con- 
structive service would put the Reserve legal officers and the others 
affected thereby ahead of other naval officers of comparable age and 
experience. The facts do not substantiate this charge. 

An examination will reveal that even when we are credited with 
constructive service for the law school, none of us will be ahead of our 
contemporaries in the Regular Navy. 

Using my oe case as an example, at the present time my position 
is with the Naval Academy class of 1941. If given constructive 
service, I will be with the class of 1938; but taking into consideration 
age, and the time of completion of college, I should be with the class 
of 1931; so even if given constructive service I would still be 7 years 
behind with officers of comparable age and experience in the Navy. 

Another argument that is made is that in this constructive service 
it presupposes an automatic promotion. That is definitely not true. 
If the constructive credit should advance the Reserve into a promotion 
zone, still he must be considered by the selection board, and will only 
be promoted if selected and found qualified. 

Another argument that is being made against it is that we Reserves 
who came on active duty volunteered to come here. I am very proud 
of the fact that insofar as I know every Reserve lawyer on active 
duty did volunteer for this duty, but the mere fact that we volunteered 
to come on duty at the time when the United States was in hostilities, is 
the first time I have ever heard that argument urged as something 
to be punished about. 

Most of us who are on active duty—— 

Senator Lone. Probably if you had been drafted they would have 
argued just the other way around. 

Commander Akerman. Most of us would like to stay on just as 
long as our services were needed, but we do feel that we cannot be 
expected to serve under officers many years our junior in age and ex- 
perience, and to have the positions to which we are better fitted fore- 
closed to us because of rank. 

Grant to us the same constructive service that was given to the 
Regular officers, and we will gladly stay on active duty just as long 
as there is a job to be done. 
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I wish to point out that this was incorporated in the bill after care- 
ful study by the Committee of the House Armed Services, and I cer- 
tainly hope that you gentlemen will see fit to retain it in the bill. 

Senator Lone. Of course, you are speaking of constructive service, 
Commander, during the time that an officer is a Reserve—you mean 
that when an officer has been appointed a reservist, he then spends time 
in training, in law school or in legal duties or legal work, he could—— 





REQUEST EQUALITY OF TREATMENT WITH REGULARS 


Commander Akerman. What we are asking for in constructive 
service in legal training is a great majority of it would be for men 
who had their education before the war. In other words, what section 
210 did, it took the special-duty officers and put back not 3 years—I 
have used the words “3 years,” but that is inaccurate. Actually, it 
gave them approximately 27 months—that was put prior to their 
original commission, and they were advanced on the lineal list 
accordingly. 

All we are asking for is for them to do the same thing, apply the 
same rules, the same time, everything else, that was applied to the 
Regulars, and we will be satisfied. We are not asking for any special 
privileges for ourselves. All we want is equality of treatment. 

Senator Lone. I see what you mean. It has given me some cause 
for concern, that extremely well-qualified attorneys would have to 
start in at a very low rank when called to do legal work, for which 
they are very well qualified: 

At the present time, as an example, the Navy has a General Coun- 
sel’s Office, which was established at a time the Navy did not have 
the legal talent to do the same work. If there was a Reserve officer 
serving as a civilian as a member of the General Counsel’s Office doing 
work that many other legal officers in the Navy are not qualified to do 
by the experience they have had, at least presumably they might 
not be qualified to do, based on their experience, this same officer 
could not receive any credit for the service that he had performed 
during the time he was doing the Navy’s legal work when he came in. 

Commander AkERMAN. That is right. 

Senator Lone. And you might find other situations that might be 
just as anomalous. 

You present a very good statement, and we will certainly take that 
into consideration, Commander, when we come to mark up this bill. 

Commander AKERMAN. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Lone. Our next witness is Commander Robert Schwab. 
Admiral Russell is accompanying you. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. GEORGE L. RUSSELL, JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Admiral Russett. Commander Schwab is the principal witness, 
and I thought I would like to make some introductory remarks, and 
have myself available for questioning. 

Senator Lone. Fine, Admiral; if you would care to lead off. 

Admiral Russe.y. We are here in opposition to the—— 

Senator Lone. Will you identify yourself for the record? 

20261—52-———4 
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Admiral Russett. I am Rear Adm. George L. Russell, United 
States Navy, Judge Advoeate General of the Navy, and this is Com- 
mander Herbert S. Schwab, on duty in my office. 


NATURE OF OPPOSITION TO 217 (C) 


We are here in opposition to the position just taken by Commander 
Akerman, and it was our thought that this is kind of a complicated 
law we are dealing with here and a rather complicated situation, and 
it Was our thought that if we could get it pro and con right now it 
would be helpful to you, sir. 

Senator Lone. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Russeii. We have been through a considerable period of 
transition in the postwar years, and I have personally been on duty 
in the Office of the Judge Advocate General practically ever since the 
end of the war. I came there in November 1945, as the Assistant 
Judge Advocate General, and in June 1948 I became Judge Advocate 
General. 

The proves we were confronted with was what to do about fur- 
nishing the Navy with the legal services thet they found they re- 
quired. I would like to say in passing that Commander Akerman is 
now on duty in my office, and I had something to do with his being 
given permission to come up here and speak his piece. I do not agree 
with him, but J believe he should be heard. 

1 might say on or off the record that he is not going to suffer from 
me for this kind of lawyers’ disagreement. I take the view that no 
law office can function properly if everybody is in complete agreement 
all the time. It just cannot be healthy. 

The gist of this particular part of the bill, as presented by Com- 
mander Akerman, seems to be that the Reserve officers feel that there 
is a discrimination against them. I do not believe that. 

{ supported the measure which gave constructive service to the fresh 
caught law specialist. They had “only been in the Navy figuratively 
about 5 minutes when this question came up, and they ‘advanced the 
argument that a great many of them were too old for the grade they 
held. 

Furthermore, they pointed to the fact that we took in doctors, rec- 
ognizing the time they had spent in medical school, by commission- 
ing them or iginally as lieutenants, junior grade. 

We found the Army was doing that, and it was my thought, right 
or wrong, that this constructive service would be appropriate for 
them. 

Subsequently, the Reserves thought they saw discrimination against 
them, and my analysis of this is that in an effort to correct what is 
the one seeming inequity, we are likely to create a lot worse. 

Specifically, we have about 800 Naval Reserve lawyers on active 
duty right now. Of that number about 170 are performing law duties, 
and the rest of them are doing something else. I do not think it is 

right to give constructive service to the lawyers who are working at 
the law and not giving it to the lawyer who is not working at the law. 

I think, perhaps. your own case would be a good illustration. If 
you would be recalled back to active duty, and you were not assigned 
2 law billet, you would not get it, and if you are to do law duty, you 
would, 
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Our situation is not the happiest in the world, but I do not know 
whether there will ever be a solution to it. It has been my experienc e 
that discrimination is kind of a magic word in the halls of Congress. 
If you can show it, you have made out a pretty good case. 

But, as I say, | do not think that in an effort to correct what is one 
apparent seeming inequity we ought to go ahead and create another 
one a lot worse, “and I think you will find that the Reserve Officer 
Association is against the proposition, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL OF NAVY 


Senator Lone. Inasmuch as you are here, of course, I would be 
interested in your comment on this subject. It is my theory that all 
the services, including the Navy, should attempt to make the best 
possible use in time of war particularly, of the civilian talent that is 
available to them, and that the structure of the service should be such 
that that would be possible. 

I personally do not feel that the qualifications to be the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy should be such that he should have 
the qualifications to take a squadron of battleships to sea. It seems 
to me that those are two different kinds of services. 

Now, I object to the requirement that the Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy must have had 5 years’ experience in legal duties as an 
officer. He might have acquired even more experience as a legal man 
in civilian practice, as a judge or as a district attorney or as a practi 
tioner of the law, and I was amazed to find when we conducted hear- 
ings on your successor, Admiral Russell, that there are only two officers 
in ‘the Nav y who were qualified to take the position of Judge Advocate 
General to suce ‘eed you. 

Admiral Russett. That is not correct, sir. 

Senator Lone. Well, that would require 8 years of service. 

Admiral Russetu. No, sir. During the hearings I was called on 
the telephone to supply the names, and we had the dope on those who 
were law specialists. We did not have the information on the others, 
and we had to take time out to look it up, and I think that Admiral 
Nunn inserted the corrected list in the record. 

Senator Lone. To my knowledge it was my impression that only 
about one or two oflicers have had the 8 years of service, That is all 
we had before the committee when it w: As reported, I know that. 
That is all we had when we acted upon it. There were only about 
three officers in the Navy to be the Judge Advocate Gene ‘ral of the 
Navy by the law, and that amazed us. 

Admiral Russeu.. It so happened that 3 law specialists in the 
grade of captain—there are about 11 law specialists in the grade of 
commander, and there were 2 marine officers. How many were un- 
restricted / 

Commander Scuwan. There were three unrestricted line, including 
Admiral Nunn. 

Senator Lone. How many had 8 years of duty / 

Admiral Russevi. All of them. 

Commander Scuwas. All of them. 

Senator Lone. I would be interested in seeing that corrected list, 
because that is not the list we have available when the committee 
acted, and the committee might have taken a different view if they 
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thought there were 15 officers. I was on that subcommittee when we 
acted on that matter, and felt we had practically no choice because 
we were limited to three officers; and for us to refuse to confirm one 
would be tantamount to demanding the assignment of another, which 
we felt would be completely an unreasonable position for the com- 
mittee to take. 

Admiral] Russetu. That law would have been even more restricted 
in its initial form. I objected to the way they had it written the first 
time. They were going to have a 3-year requirement in the Judge 
Advocate General’s office immediately preceding his appointment. 

Senator Lone. It has seemed to me we should liberalize that re- 
quirement in order that a greater number of officers could be con- 
sidered to the appointment of Judge Advocate General, and not 
necessarily meaning that the appointee would be one who did not 
meet the present qualifications, but to feel that the list of eligibles 
should not be so limited. 

Admiral Russetxu. Yes, sir. I pointed that out when this law was 
enacted, and if Congress was kind enough to leave me out of it—they 
said, “You can stay on as you are”—but I pointed out at the time that 
there were only—there was only one at that time, I think, who could 
have qualified. 

Senator Lone. I have a bill drafted that I hope will attempt to cor- 
rect that situation. I hope the Navy Department will go along with 
it when it is introduced. 

We will now hear from Commander Schwab on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF COMMANDER HERBERT S. SCHWAB, OFFICE OF THE 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Commander Scuwas. I do not have a prepared statement, Sena- 
tor. 
HISTORY OF LAW SPECIALIST PROGRAM OF NAVY 


I would like to preface my remarks with a brief history of the law 
specialist program, because I feel without an understanding of that 
history we cannot understand the views of the Navy or Commander 
Akerman’s views, for that matter. 

I entered the Naval Reserve in 1938. I am fairly typical of most 
of the law specialists. At that time there was no formal legal pro- 
gram inthe Navy. You went to an office of naval procurement. 

To show the interest in the Naval Reserve program, they were not 
interested by virtue of the fact that you were a lawyer, they were 
interested in you as an officer candidate in some other category. They 
had no law category. 

As it turned out, I was commissioned in 1938 as an ensign at the age 
of 26, as these Reserve officers were commissioned that Commander 
Akerman spoke about. 

I was commissioned as an ensign in the Supply Corps and I re- 
mained on inactive duty from 1938 until I was ordered back to duty 
in 1941. During the years prior to being ordered to active duty I 
was engaged in the practice of law in New York. The Navy had 
no use for that legal talent except in that it might have equipped me 
to do some other job better. 
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The Supply Corps has always tended to procure either certified 
public accountants or lawyers. They find that they are adaptable to 
that sort of work. I went through the war in the Supply Corps. 

When the war ended I remember the commanding officer of my 
ship asked me whether I planned to stay in the Navy, try to go Regular 
Navy. I told him no because I wanted to do legal w ork. I wasn’t 
interested in supply work as a career. 

I later learned of the law program prior to going off active duty 
and applied for transfer to the line as a law specialist. I was trans- 
ferred to my gr: ade without loss or gain of rank. I then ranked with 
the class of 193 

Subsequently, Public Law 210 of the Eighty-first Congress was 
passed, which in effect gave me 3 years’ constructive service and 
advanced me to rank at the bottom of the class of 1935, and I recite 
this so you will have an understanding of how Public Law 210 did 
work. 

Why was the Navy behind Public Law 210? They did not oppose 
it as we are opposing the sections now. The law-specialist category 
had no legal sanction until the passage of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947, which set up the 709 specialists, including specialists available 
to the Navy for law-specialists appointments in the Regular Navy. 

There were 17,000 lawyers in the Naval Reserve. By the time the 
Officer Personnel Act was passed most of those 17,000 lawyers had 
gone off active duty and were generally practicing law. The Navy 
started to procure its law specialists in 1946, prior to the passage of 
the Officer Personnel Act, and they found that they were having a 
hard time filling their target. They procured about 200, but the rest 
of the 75 or 80 they procured was quite difficult because the lawyers 
then on active duty had been commissioned at a rank commensurate 
with one thing only, age. The fact that a man was a lawyer didn’t 
impress the office of naval personnel or procurement. His rank was 
set solely on this table. If you were from 20 to 24, you were an ensign ; 
from 24 to 28 you were a junior grade. I used those figures to illus- 
trate a point. 

The Navy felt that because of that these officers whom they were 
appointing as law specialists, most of them line officers, had not been 
given rank commensurate with their legal experience. We took some 
men in after the war who had actually practiced law for more than 
15 years and had achieved some eminence in the legal profession. 

Had they not given them the 3 years’ constructive service, they 
would have been starting a new career as Navy lawyers, suffering 
from the disadvantages of the junior rank they held because they 
weren’t commissioned as lawyers, because they were commissioned as 
line officers. 

That is the background for Public Law 210. 

At the time Public Law 210 was passed there were on active duty in 
the Navy less than 30 officers who did not benefit from Public Law 210. 
Those were the Reserve officers, law specialists who were retained on 
active duty—voluntary continuous active duty—after the end of the 
war. The 165 Commander Akerman now speaks of have come on 
active duty since the Korean incident. At that time there were less 
than 30. Any discrimination worked by Public Law 210 was worked 
against those 30. I do not think Admiral Russell or I can make out 
a strong argument saying they were not discriminated against. 
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All of those 30, however, we have benefit from the constructive 
service had they been Regular Navy and why weren't they Regular 
Navy and why, as ¢ ‘ommander Akerman said, were they older ¢ 

Many of them could not apply for transfer to the Regular Navy 
because of the age limitation. They were above the age limit for 
the grade in which they were carried on the Navy rolls. A few ap- 
plied and were not selected, but as to those 30. we have no argument. 


ATTORNEY SURPLUS IN NAVY 


Let’s come down to the present time and the present statutes. 
There are now on active duty in the Navy approximately 800 Reserve 
ofiicer attorneys. Of that S00, 165 are performing legal duties in 
law billets. There are inactive in the Reserve in excess of 10,000 of- 
ficer attorneys. The quota on officer attorneys and law specialists in- 
active is 1,000. The Marine Corps has on its rolls 10 percent of its 
Reserve oflicers who are attorneys. I am coming to this conclusion : 
We have more attorneys than we need. That is what 1 want to get 
across to you. 

We feel that the function of the Navy is to lagi ships and planes, 
not a law firm. The law specialists in the Navy are valuable to the 
Navy only insofar as they help to operate those ships and planes by 
handling the disciplinary matters, the moral problems, taking care of 
the man involved in some domestic relation fight. helping him to do 
a better job either shooting a gun or flying a plane. 

Of the 800 ofiicers now on active duty—— 

Senator Lone. You do have a considerable amount of legal work 
in contracts, much of that being done by civilians, however. 

Commander Scuwan. Yes, sir. Of the 800 officers now in duty ap- 
proximately 640 are not in legal billets. Where are they/ They are 
at sea, most of them, involuntarily recalled. They were not neces- 
sarily atoeeer when they came in the Reserve, but they have since 

aequired their legal education and have been admitted to the bar. 
That is the case with a large number of the 165 attorneys we have on 
active duty. 

How did we pick those 165 to perform legal duties as opposed to the 
640 who are not performing legal duties? When the Korean incident 
Lroke, we sent out an invitation to all law specialists, Naval Reserve. 
inactive, to apply for active duty if they so desired. We have set the 
requirements for Law Specialists Reserve at the age of 35, and 5 years’ 
practice. The result was that in response to that invitation we had 
very few applicants. There were offcers who were established in 
their legal practice. They were older. They weren't: interested in 
coming back. A few did, not enough to fill the billets we had to ex- 
pand by virtue of the two major factors, the naval expansion be- 
cause of Korea and the law expansion because of the uniform code 
then coming up. 

Senator Lone. What year did you do that ¢ 

Commander Scuwas. They hit us about the same time. Korea oc- 

curred in June or July of 1950, and the uniform code was passed in 
M: ay of that year to be effective a year later. 

Senator Lone. Wouldn’t it have been more reasonable to set. the 

qualifications at 30 or 32 and 5 years’ experience ? 
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Many of your attorneys who would seem the best prospects to me 
would be men who came out of law schools about 1941 to 1942, at an 
average age of 23, who would have been about 26 when the war was 
over and about 31 at that time. 

Admiral Russeuu. May I answer that question, Senator / 

Senator Lona, Yes. 

Admiral Russeiyt. My predecessor and I worked on that very prob- 
lem. We approached it from the standpoint of what was the most 
intelligent employment of a lawyer. In thinking it through, we de- 
cided that the older lawyer who might not be ab le to qui assy for se: 
duty was the fellow who ought to go into a law billet because the 
people who could go to sea were almost invariably younger. They 
could do other things. We made that point to the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel and they went us one better and said, “We have to have a 
rule to follow.” So they established the 35- and 5-vear line of de- 
mareation. When it came time to ask for these fellows if they wanted 
to come back, I was surprised at first when we didn't get any response 
from the people who were given this SL designation on the retired 
list, but on second thought | realized why not. They were either 
at or near the peak of their practice and in the absence of an all-out 
war where everybody would drop what they were doing and come 
back, they didn’t want to do it. 

The younger lawyers were perhaps having a little trouble to get 
started, to earn a living, support their families, and we got the maxi- 
mum response from them. The percentage was in the nineties. 

Here were all the fellows with the SL designation on the Inactive 
Naval Reserve, and they are still there. 

Senator Lone. That would be my impression. 

At that time, on the average, a lawyer 35 years old would have 
been one who had not 5 but perhaps 10 years of experience, perhaps 
o years of experience. As pointed out by Admiral Russell here, he 
would have been one who was reaching the peak of his law practice 
and if he wasn’t doing mighty well by that time, you probably 
wouldn't want him, anyway. 

On the other hand, you take one of these younger attorneys who 
had been out for perhaps 5 years of practice, the basic minimum 
5 years, you probab ly had thousands of those available and those would 
have been the ones most interested. A careful screening from those 
who had the best recommendations from their local bar and those 
familiar with their qualifications. it would seem to me, if you pick 
them below 35, you would have had a better chance to get the attorneys 
you wanted. 

Commander Scuwarn. Iam coming to that. 

Senator Lone. Go ahead. 

Commander Scuwan. We received very little response, very few 
volunteers from the inactive law specialists. Admiral Russell and 
the Chief of Naval Personnel was still reluctant to order to active 
duty involuntarily any officer-attorney for duty in a law billet. So 
we issued an invitation to any officer-attorney in the Naval Reserve 
inactive who desired to volunteer for active duty in a law billet. At 
that time we had 70 billets to fill. We received in excess of 300 ap- 
plications. They were screened by a selection board. They were 
~ over to the Burean of Naval Personnel. These were all deck 
officers in the main. The Bureau of Naval Personnel released to us 
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all of those applicants except a few who had particular qualifications, 
electronics experts or ordnance experts. We ordered those people 
to active duty at their request in the order in which they applied, 
strictly chronological order. 

Senator Lone. You made no effort to select those who appeared to 
be the most outstanding ¢ 

Commander Scuwas. That was done by a selection board. 

Admiral Russeti. That had already been done and then we put 
them on a waiting list in the order they applied. 

Commander Scuwas. We have since filled all our billets that way 
up until 6 months ago when we terminated the waiting list for active 
duty in the law billets. Why did we terminate it? We knew we had 
640 other Reserve officers on active duty on destroyers, battleships, 
various sea jobs, many of whom used to write to the admiral or to me 
at least once a month and say, “We don’t mind being back on active 
duty, but is there any way we can move intoa legal billet?” 

We discussed it with the Chief of Naval Personnel, and we decided 
that the most equitable way to handle it would be to give those peo- 
ple, when they finished their normal tour of sea duty, priority on mov- 
ing into a legal billet as opposed to the Inactive Reserve who had 
done no time at sea. So we have filled all our billets now with volun- 
teers who were originally released to us and with people coming to 
us from sea duty, the people coming to us from sea duty who have 
completed their obligated service and are eligible to get out but who 
have volunteered to “stay on in a legal billet, exceed the number of 
Reserve officers in legal ‘billets who are getting out. The proportion 
is about 2 to 1. 

Senator Lone. Why would that be the case? Why would so many 
be willing to stay in a while longer in a legal billet? 

Commander Scuwas. I think it is primarily this—from my dis- 
cussions with them. Many of them feel the world situation is so un- 
settled that if they get out now, regardless of what you tell them, 
assure them they are not going to be called again, they still want to 
wait and see how this Korean thing comes out. They would rather 
stay on active duty, improve their legal proficiency, than go out and 
start a law practice, buy books and set up a law practice, and then a 
year later feel we are getting into a war and have to go back again. 

Senator Lone. They would perhaps feel they would have a chance 
to reestablish contact with their profession before leaving the Navy. 

Commander Scuwap. I think that is a motivating factor. Last 
week I received a letter from a lieutenant serving on the cruiser Pitts- 
burgh for the first 18 months of active duty as a gunnery officer. He 
is down in Norfolk doing trial work in general court martial, and 
his letter thanked us for moving him there and told us how much 
experience he was getting and how happy he was in his job. Under 
the legislation now being considered by this committee, if it is passed 
in its “present form, you ‘will take 165 Reserve officers who are all on 
active duty voluntarily, all doing the work they want to do and 
advance them 3 years ahead of 640 Reserve officers who are on active 
duty involuntarily, who are well qualified as attorneys, but whom 
we cannot use as attorneys because we do not have ihe billets for 
them. They are needed at sea. The officer on the destroyer, you, in 
effect, say to him, “We know you are a lawyer. We know you are 
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qualified. But we need you on that destroyer. Furthermore, we are 
going to push you down 3 years.” 


PROVISION 217 (C) WILL COMPOUND INEQUITIES 


That is the thing that is inequitable about this. We concede that 
there may be 30 cases of inequities under Public Law 210, but if we 
pass this, you have 10,000 specific inequities. 

Senator Lona. In other words, you feel that the Navy has 10 times 
as many attorneys available as Reserve officers as the Navy can find 
a legal billet for 

Commander Scuwas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. And out of that great number many of them are 
actually at sea in active duty other than in legal billets at the present 
time. You feel this provision is discriminatory against the other 
10,000 officers with legal qualifications ? 

Admiral Russet. That is right. 

Commander Scuwas. Getting down to the Active Reserve, we have 
a limitation of a thousand on the number of law specialists. We feel 
that would be enough to handle the uniform code in case of full 
mobilization as opposed to 10,000 who are lawyers, but not designated 
as such. 

You cause a tremendous amount of friction in the Naval Reserve 
by taking a thousand and advancing them 3 years ahead of 10,000 
other officers who are as fully qualified. We do not think it is right. 

There is one point I think both the Admiral and I have not stressed 
sufficiently on Public Law 210. It was a one-shot operation. By 
the terms of the statute it is a law that expired 1 year after it was 
passed, We cannot take a law specialist regular Navy and advance 
him to 3 years. That statutory authority expired in August 1949. 
Now, when we come to inequities, I would like to point out a few 
specific cases. Here is an officer who is admitted to the bar in 1950, 
He is in a law billet. He is 27 years of age. If this legislation is 
passed, he will be advanced 3 years, fairly high on the senior lieutenant 
bracket list. He is now a lieutenant junior grade. 

Let me take a regular Navy law specialist, junior grade, a man ap- 
pointed a little over a year ago. He is now 29 years of age. His date 
of rank as a junior grade is within the past year. He was admitted 
to the bar in Texas in 1950. He has his A. B. from Dartmouth, his 
LL. B. from the University of Virginia. He is the Regular Navy 
man. 

Now I am taking the Reserve man. He has his A. B. from Yale and 
his LL. B. from New York Law School. 

Senator Lone. What years? 

Commander Scuwas. He doesn’t state. I think the New York Law 
School is 1950. I assume the other is 3 years prior to that. 

We take the Regular Navy man who is 2 years older and is now 
1 year junior to the Reserve already. We take the Reserve junior 
grade and move him 3 ve ars ahead. 

Why is the Regular Navy man so far back on the precedent list ? 
This man was a private in the Infantry during the war. He worked 
his way up to major in the Army. He was interested in making a 
career of military law. He applied to the Navy for a commission. 
We told him we will commission no officers from this point on other 
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than in the grade of junior grade. He could have gone on active 
duty with the Army as a major, but they couldn’t at that time hold 
out any inducement of permitting him to make it a career. So he 
applied under a program we had for the appointment of 10 junior 
grades. We had 174 applicants for that program. We can only pick 
10. This was 1 of the 10. 

We have another man here. 

Senator Lone. He would be one of those far down on the list if 
this bill were passed ¢ 

Commander Schwas. Even further down than he is now. 

I am trying to show the discrimination that works the other way, 
too. You will discriminate against the Regular Navy officer whom 
we have taken in within the past 3 years as opposed to the Reserve. 

This officer was a senior lieutenant on active duty in the Naval 
Reserve immediately after the Korean incident broke. He was called 
involuntarily. He was on a destroyer in Korea. He was on duty in 
the Naval Reserve from 1943 until 1946, when he got out and went 
to law school and completed his legal education. 

After Korea they sent him out on this destroyer and he was inter- 
ested in making a career in the Navy as a law specialist. So he ap- 
plied. He wrote me a letter at the time and pointed out the fact that 
he was then a junior lieutenant in the Naval Reserve and asked how 
that would affect his rank in the Regular Navy. I wrote back and 
I said that I was sorry but the only procurement program we then 
had was for lieutenants junior grade. The constructive service pro- 
gram had ended and the Navy did not propose to reinstate it. 

He wrote back and said, “It is good enough for me. I will let my 
application stand.” 

He reported into my office when he was selected wearing two stripes, 
and he left that afternoon wearing one and a half. 

I point that out because, as the admiral said, the word “diserimina- 
tion” is a magic word not only in Congress but also in the press. 

Senator Lone. Not speaking with respect to this question particu- 
larly, I have oftentimes gained the impression that often those using 
the word “discrimination” are arguing for the rankest kind of dis- 
crimination. Iam not saying that is the case here. 

Commissioner Scuwan. I feel that in the situation the United 
States and the world is in today, an equitably administered Reserve 
program is one of the keys to our success. I feel that the passage of 
this constructive service provision will set up so many inequities in 
the Naval Reserve that it will damage the program seriously. 

Senator Lone. Commander, I can see that we are in for quite a 
bit of thought on this subject before we are ready to act upon it. 
As Admiral Russell said, this is a matter that is complicated and 
one that will deserve a lot of consideration. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Commander Scuwas. I have one final point on this proposed lan- 
guage. Admiral Russell and I have discussed this. If the purpose of 
this language is to prevent discrimination between the Navy and the 
Naval Reserve in the future, we would object to it in no way as to the 
future. It now says in cases where constructive service has been 
granted in the past or may hereafter be granted. As far as the Navy 
is concerned, if you feel that we are going to give constructive service 
next year or 5 years or 10 years from now to the Regulars and you 
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want to make sure that we give it to the Reserves, include that language 
in the bill, but merely take out the “heretofore.” 

It is the fact that you are now trying to create an alleged inequity 
that will create so many more inequities to which the admiral and T 
object. 

Senator Lone. I think that would be the answer, to simply provide 
where constructive service is given, it will be given to the Reserves 
as well as the Regulars. 


SUGGESTED CHANGE IN WORDING OF THE BILL 


Admiral Russe. It is the “heretofore” that we think is bad. 

The present language uses boch heretofore and hereafter. 

Section 217 (c) now states: 
That where, heretofore or hereafter, the position on the lineal list of officers 
of a Regular component of the Armed Forces of the United States has been 
adjusted by giving constructive service for time spent in technical or professional 
education or training, the same adjustment shall be made for Reserve officers 
holding similar assignment or having an equivalent classification or designation. 
The appropriate Secretary shall take all necessary action to carry out the 
provisions of this subsection and this subsection shall be effective immediately 
upon enactment of this act. 

Our only recommendation is that it read : 


That, where hereafter the position on the lineal list of officers of a Regular 
component of the Armed Forces of the United States has been adjusted by 
giving constructive service for time spent in technical or professional education 
or training, the same adjustment shall be made for Reserve officers holding 
similar assignments or having an equivalent classification or designation. 

By our own statement, we have said that the constructive service 
granted under Public Law 210 was a single operation. We do not 
propose to raise that one again for a long, long time to come, but, if 
to protect. any discrimination against the Reserve, you want to make 
it a statute binding upon the Navy to give it to the Reserve if it is 
given to the Regular, include this language but take out “hereto- 
fore or.” 

Admiral Russen.. It has been a good many years, Senator, since we 
commissioned any officers in the Naval Reserve with a legal designa- 
tion. With this tremendous big pool, the Bureau of Personnel says, 
“We don’t need any more. We have too much now.” 

Senator Lone. Thank very much for your advice on this subject. 
We will attempt to work something out. 

Is Harry L. Shure in the room? 

If he is not here, then I will call on Col. Loren B. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson, do you propose to read this entire statement or to 
comment upon it? 


STATEMENT OF COL. LOREN B. THOMPSON 


Mr. Tromrson. I wish to comment and lay a framework in which 
my following specific recommendations are based. Then, if time is 
pressing, I can take some of the more important specific recommenda- 
tions. All of my recommendations are specific, not general. 

Senator Lone. Very well, will you proceed, then! 

Insofar as you do not read some of these recommendations, we will 
see that your statement is pr mee in the record. 


Mr. Tuompson. All right, s 
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Senator Lone. We will do that to make it complete. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
ne my views on the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951, popularly 
cnown as House of Representatives bill 5426, because of a firm con- 
viction growing out of more than 20 years as an active reservist that 
the Reserve forces are an essential part of our democratic way of life 
and one of the most valuable ways in which a citizen can fulfill his 
civie obligations. 

In the beginning, I wish to make it clear that I appear as an indi- 
vidual, without expense to the Government, that I represent no group 
or no association of any nature, for the sole purpose of assisting in 
the rae er of adequate legislation for a sound, long-range, and 
equitable Reserve program. 

My remarks are divided into two parts. The first part treats with 
basic factors essential, in my opinion, to the design of adequate Re- 
serve forces legislation. As I said before, it serves as a framework 
upon which my recommendations in part 2 are made. 

The second part covers specific recommendations pertaining to the 
techniques, intents, and coverage of the proposed act. 

In order that you may more easily evaluate the weight which you 
wish to give to my testimony, attached to the notes which you have 
is a summary of my educational, civilian and professional and mili- 
tary backgrounds, but for the purposes of the moment, I might say 
that I have my masters degree in political science in the Far East and 
am a service development engineer for the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co. My last and most important military assignment was as Director 
of the Department of National Defense, Government of Korea, in 
1946, when I was charged with the initiating, augmentation, and 
training of the original Army, Navy, and Air Force of South Korea. 


TRAINING THE SOUTH KOREAN MILITARY FORCES 


Senator Lone. Before you get into your statement, I might ask what 
is your judgment of the initial successes of the North Korean forces. 
I know we made some efforts to train those South Korean groups and 
supply them properly in case of an attack. 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, sir, that is a controversial question. To those 
of us who were there in 1946, the actions of June, 1950 were not unex- 
pected. The training of the Korean Army, Navy, and Air Force was 
prohibited in the early days, as you know. ‘They were armed with 
nothing but light machine guns, which was then the decision. A cen- 
tralized South Korean Army was formed incapable of dealing with 
an armored force such as struck it down. 

Senator Lone. They were trained with nothing more than light 
machine guns? 

Mr. THomrson. They were trained as an internal security force to 
back up the police department, which in Korea is on the basis of a 
state police. 

About June 1946, there came from higher headquarters the directive 
that the Department of National Defense would be renamed the De- 
partment of Internal Security and that the army and navy, then 
Sno as a Korean constabulary and a Korean coast guard, was es- 


sentially a mobilized national guard, to put it in terminology which 
perhaps we understand more clearly. It was not their intention in any 
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way to be an aggressive force, and that was pretty well controlled by 
the fact that we controlled their ammunition supply. 

In the beginning we armed them with Japanese weapons. They 
started out with Japanese uniforms, which is the one thing in the 
world they hated. Of course, they soon modified it. 

It was from weak beginnings like that that they were not ready to 
cope with a force that from the beginning had been trained undoubt- 
edly, as we see it now, as an aggressive force to win South Korea at 
all costs. 

Senator Lone. We have been led to believe that an effort is being 
made now to make a modern fighting force out of South Korean di- 
visions. Do you see any reason why they should not become first-class 
fighting troops if properly trained and equipped / 

Mr. Tromrson. There 1s no question in my mind that the Korean 
soldier will make as fine a fighting force as we are likely to find any- 
where in the world, outside of the United States, properly led and 
properly equipped and with a reason for which to fight. 

In the absence of a reason for which to fight, no army is particu- 
larly effective. 

Senator Lone. Thank you. 

Now we will hear your views on this Reserve bill to which you have 
been giving some study. 


VARIOUS OBLIGATIONS OF A RESERVIST 


Mr. Tromeson. There are several factors which are fundamental 
to the design of adequate Reserve legislation, but the most funda- 
mental of those I consider to be the recognition and acceptance of a 
reservist’s obligation to his home, to his family, to his employer, to 
his Reserve commitments, and those are fundamental in the design 
of Reserve legislation if it is to remain effective and adequate over 
a continuing period of time. 

The full and sympathetic erent of the reservist’s family is essen- 
tial to the development of a good reservist. Unreasonable inter- 
ference with this obligation to his home caused by the demands of 
Reserve membership will preclude such supporting fact, it will cause 
the family to work against the reservist perhaps unknowingly as he 
seeks to fulfill his Reserve responsibilities. 

The reservist depends upon his employer for a daily living for him- 
self and his family. Unreasonable interference with a reservist’s 
obligation to his employer caused by the dem: inds of Reserve mem- 
bership will both jeopardize the reservist’s ability to earn a living 
and militate against his advancement in a civilian profession, which 
in itself is important to the maximum development of the individual 
as a reservist. 

Lastly, the reservist, must fulfill a planned Reserve obligation if he 
is to attain and maintain the proficiency required for the effective 
discharge of his responsibilities in time of emergency. 

I consider that based on personal experience and the experience of 
many I have known for more than 20 years of service to be the funda- 
mental consideration of a design of fundamental Reserve legislation. 

In addition to these fundamental concepts, there are other i impor- 
tant considerations which should not be overlooked in the design of 
adequate Reserve components legislation. The more important of 
these are as follows: 








ARMED FORCES RESERVE ACT 
NEED FR EQUALITY AMONG RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Legislative provision should be made for absolute equality among 
Reserve components, and between Reserve components when on active 
duty and the Regular component. 

I have used the term “legislative provision” intentionally. I do not 
mean something subject to administrative decision of the Department 
of Defense, but rather legislative direction. 

In the past, it has been possible for an enlisted man in the National 
Guard to hold a commission in the Organized Reserve Corps, but. not 
vice versa. 

It is now possible for an enlisted man in the Regular component 
to hold at the same time a commission in a reserve component. 

Officers of the Reserve components on active duty in the past have 
not had equal treatment in promotion. 

The Organized Reserve Corps has been handicapped by inadequate 
facilities in which and with which to conduct training, while the 
National Guard has enjoyed generally adequate housing and ample 
facilities for organization and training. 

Many other conditions of similar nature have occurred in the 
past; many now exist. The effect of them generally is threefold: 

(a) To demoralize a segment of the Reserve components. 

(6) To lower the prestige of the Reserve components. 

(c) To “pad” the number of persons actually in National Defeuse. 


INTEGRATION OF RESERVES WITH REGULAR COMPONENTS 


Legislation should provide for thorough integration of the Reserve 
components with the Regular component. 

“Paper work” in the Reserve components varies considerably from 
that used by the Regular component. Conversion from Reserve 
component types of records to those used by the Regular component 
is one of the major hurdles faced by a Reserve unit ordered to active 
duty. 

The Organized Reserve Corps usually has found itself with branches 
of service which have no counterpart in the Regular component. 
Prior to World War II there was, for example, the Sanitary Reserve— 
to which were assigned such specialists as psychologists and classifi- 
cation officers. Today, there is the Staff Specialist Reserve—to which 
is assigned such specialists as military government personnel—and 
the Military Intelligence Reserve. Lacking a counterpart in the 
Regular component handicaps the planned and progressive training 
of personnel thus assigned, and creates conditions which require cor- 
rection when individuals thus assigned are ordered to active duty. 

Complete integration should be accomplished and practiced during 
peacetime rather than incurring the necessity of resolving such prob- 
lems during periods of emergency. 

Legislation should provide for the utilization of all willing man- 
power. 

Leadership reaches its highest peak among those who serve willing- 
ly. Leadership in the individual—and the ability to develop leader- 
ship in others—is perhaps the most important single factor in the 
development of a reservist. Failure of individuals to attain this 
objective relegates the Reserve component to ineffectiveness. 
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Utilization of willing manpower—and womanpower—even though 
an appreciable part of it is classified as limited service, makes for a 
more satisfied and hence more effective force when mobilized, and re- 
duces the number of individuals who must be drafted involuntarily 
from industry where they would serve more effectively because they 
were better satisfied. 

Senator Lone. It also makes for a more orderly expansion of your 
services when you have people who know what their job is, who have 
done it before, and can step in on a specialized task and go to work 
with some understanding of it. 

Mr. THompson. | think it does very much. 

Senator Long. That is more important than to have people who do 
not know what they are going to be doing and have no understanding 
of what their future duties might be, but would have the advantage of 
being transferred to the far ends of the world. 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 


TRAINING OF RESERVES 


Legislation should assure that training for the Reserve component 
is planned, progressive, and phased, 

The manner of. conduct of war—the methods available to an enemy 
to destroy us—are so many, so varied, and changing so rapidly that 
the limited time available for training does not allow a reservist to 
once learn a subject then periodically repeat the learning of the same 
subject. If this is permitted, a point will be reached rather early. in 

LC it reservist’s peacetime career when repetitive training in elemen- 
tary subjects will consume all of the available training time and the 
reservist will not be kept abreast of current and changing conditions. 

If the Reserve components are to attract and hold alert, intelligent, 
and energetic individuals of high caliber, it must reduce repetitive 
types of training to a minimum in order that maximum development 
of individuals can be achieved during peacetime. 

If Reserve components are to be fully integrated with the Regular 
component, their training should be reasonably phased with that con- 
ducted for equivalent Regular component units. If the one group 
becomes more broadly or better trained than the other, then profes- 
sional jealousies and loss of prestige and respect occur. 

Legislation should provide for an equitable promotion program for 
reservists during peacetime as well as during periods of emergency. 

If legislative provision is made for equality between the Reserve 
components and the Regular component and if thorough integration 
is achieved, then the promotion of reservists on active duty should be 
handled by normal procedures. 

During peacetime it is essential that provision be made for the pro- 
gressive advancement of individual reservists. Ample opportunity 
exists for a reservist to progress through various nonmanagement and 
supervisory levels in his civilian profession, which advancement is 
recognized both by added prestige and increased money. If the indi- 
vidual is unable to make comparable advancement in his Reserve 
status, he becomes dissatisfied and may suffer a loss in prestige, which: 
reflects unfavorably upon his civilian status. 

\ suitable peacetime promotion program should not provide for 
advancement simply because an individual has waited for a pre- 
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seribed amount of time in grade to accumulate. Requirements for 
promotion should be exacting and should include demonstrated pro- 
ficiency for advancement as well as a time-in-grade control. 

Legislation should assure that the Government is getting full value 
per dollar expended in the support of the Reserve components. 

If doubt exists concerning the value of the Reserve components as 
compared to their cost, the Congress will be forced to curtail the funds 
avedialits for them, thereby weakening the effectiveness and jeopardiz- 
ing the continuance of portions if not all of the Reserve components. 

I feel that any legislation which falls within the framework of those 
six, and perhaps the first one I mentioned, which is the fundamental 
point, cannot help but be progressive and sound legislation. 

The legislative considerations of availability of individual reserv- 
ists to serve have been omitted from the foregoing. It is considered 
that availability of manpower cannot be predetermined. Availability 
is a function of the time, of the location, and of the scope of the 
emergency. 

The extent of the emergency generally will determine availability. 
When an emergency occurs, it is relatively easy to defer a portion 
of the individuals comprising an adequate, well-trained, and organized 
Reserve for essential industry is required. On the other hand, it 
would be disastrous if the number of reservists available were reduced 
by rejections of persons willing to serve simply because at specific times 
in their lives they might not be able to respond to a call to active duty. 

If the emergency is carried to the mainland of the United States—a 
condition which we face in another general emergency—then everyone 
in the affected areas is available for service, including individuals 
essential to industry, women with children under 18, and persons with 
minor physical handicaps. 

Availability to a large extent is synonymous with willingness to 
serve. Trained and organized Reserve personnel who are confident 
of their proficiency and proud of their Reserve status are far more 
likely to be willing to serve—and hence available—than those who are 
not engaged in training, not organized, not confident of their ability, 
and not proud of their membership. 

This concludes a statement of the general considerations bearing 
upon the design of adequate Reserve components legislation. The re- 
marks which follow apply specifically to H. R. 5426, the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1951. 

My remarks concern principally the present Organized Reserve 
Corps, referred to in H. R. 5426 as the Army Reserve. In a broad 
sense, however, they apply to all Reserve components. 

I go now to my second part. 

Senator Lone. It has seemed in some respects to me that we haven’t 
peage ro to have Reserves enough to relieve someone who is on a Regu- 

ar Army assignment during peacetime on a position that doesn’t re- 
quire a well-trained member of the armed services for fighting service, 
who could be immediately replaced, someone watching the gate of an 
Army base. He could be immediately replaced even by a lady if 
necessary, to take care of that assignment, or certainly by a reservist 
who need not be particularly well-trained for immediate combat. 
This person could then be used as a fireman, you might say, to rush to 
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the scene of the fire, rather than leaving that person at the gate and 
training some reservist overseas. 

Mr. Tompson. Or a receptionist or a personnel clerk or anyone 
closely occupied with an administrative position. 

Senator Lone. It has often seemed to me that one of the greatest 
prospects for economy in the Army, the N; avy, and the Air Force, 
would be to have these forces insist upon having people available to 
serve all over the entire world: that those on regul: ar duty should have 
sufficient training so that they could be rushed t to the scene of the fire 
when it breaks out; and back of them would be reservists who would 
be immediately available to fill their places. 

Mr. THomrson. I feel those remarks are as sound as they can be, sir. 


CHANGES IN WORDING THAT WILL CLARIFY THE BILL 


The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951 substantially meets a need 
of long standing for adequate, coordinated Reserve forces legislation. 
This proposed legislation is a firm and far-sighted approach to 
strengthening the “national defense. While the considerations cited 
in the foregoing appear to have been in the mind of those who drafted 
this legislation, it is felt that the text should be changed in minor 
respects to set forth the intent of the Congress in a manner less liable 
to be misunderstood or misapplied as the time passes, and to provide 

ior certain considerations not origmally envisioned. 

I feel anything that is subject to misunderstanding in some echelon 
of the Regular Establishment will be misunderstood and misapplied, 
and that 1s where inequities stem from, not at the top in national 
defense. 

You have copies of my testimony. Unfortunately, when I prepared 
my testimony it was based upon this smaller version of the bill. How- 
ever, I have entered in red the line numbers and page numbers which 
apply to the committee copy, so that whichever one you are using you 
can follow readily. 

Many of these are rather minor. 

For instance, on page 8, line 13, it reads: 


and qualified individuals to be available for active duty. 


I recommend striking out the phrase “to be available”, leaving that 
to read: 
are maintained for the purpose of providing trained and qualified individuals for 
active duty in the Armed Forces of the United States. 

There are too many words, too many qualifying phrases. I feel 
it merely causes confusion and does not add anything. 

On page 10, line 18, that now reads: 

The Ready Reserve consists of those units or members of the Reserve com- 
ponents, or both, available for prompt entry into the active military service of 
the United States. 

[ recommend that the term “prompt entry” be replaced by the term 
‘entry within 30 days”. The reason I suggest that is that if we do not 
adequi itely define “prompt entry” by legislation, the Regular Estab- 
lishment will be forced to define it, and I think it is a legislative eon- 
sideration growing out of some of the testimony we heard here this 
inorning, that iia were called too quickly. 
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I think an objective should be placed in there by the Congress and 
if it cannot be achieved because of the seriousness of the emergency, 
the objective is still in there. 

Senator Lone. There might be some requirement of flexibility. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lona. If we were attacked by atom bombs being dropped 
on several cities simultaneously or many cities simultaneously, we 
might need the people a lot more rapidly ‘than if we had an outbreak 
of an emergency at a distant point in the world. 

Mr. Tuomeson. That is right. 

But the gist of my argument is that “a definite aecons should be 
incorporated as a substitution for ‘prompt entry’ 

On page 11, lines 3, 4, and 5, I aa that : 

Suitable provision should ba made in the text to assure that sub- 
stantially uniform regulations are prescribed for each Reserve com- 
yonent except the Naval Reserve, for which legislation already has 

een enacted. 

Since the Retired Reserve will extend recognition to reservists be- 
cause of long and honorable service, in addition to other considerations, 
it is felt that the best interests of the service will be served if appoint- 
ment therein is made in accordance with uniform considerations. 

The Naval Reserve, the Air Reserve, the National Guard Reserve, 
the entire lish should be comprised of people having about the same 
reason to be there. 

And on page 17, lines 16 and 17, the same consideration of uniformity 
should apply. 

Now I come to some of the more important parts. 

On page 18, line 7, that states: 

When deemed by competent authority to be in the best interests of the service 
concerned members of the Stand-by Reserve who are unable to participate in 
prescribed training. 

I recommend that the words “or fail” be inserted after the phrase 
“who are unable”. 

The addition of this phrase will cover the case of individuals who 
are able to participate, but who fail or refuse to participate, usually 
for some personal gain. 

Then to go on, on line 8, we have: “to participate in prescribed 
training may, if qualified, be transferred”, 

I recommend that the word “may” be supplanted by the word “will.” 

This change will make for more uniform administration of this 
section. Since transfer to the inactive status list will render an 
individual ineligible for pay, promotion, or award of retirement 
credits, such action should apply uniformly to all personnel without 
allowing for individual administrative determination. 

Senator Lone. Do you not feel there should be some flexibility there, 
based on the differences of some people’s circumstances Suppose one 
man was unable to serve and the other man refuses. 

Mr. Tuomrson. If a man is unable to serve, there is provision in this 
proposed text for transfer to the Inactive Reserve and transfer back 
to the Ready Reserve when he becomes available. 

Senator Lona. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. I feel if you leave a loophole there, there will be 
pressure brought by some individuals to gain an advantage which 
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another individual may not have because he lives in a different military 
district. He is administered by people who interpret it differently. 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomrson. My next recommendation concerns page 20, section 
215. That treats largely with integration. I recommend here, so 
that there can be no cause for misunderstanding, that paragraph (b) be 
added which states substantially as follows: 





















(b) The organization of the Reserve components shall include only those arms 
er branches of service having identical counterparts in the Regular component. 
Administration and supply of the Reserve components shall be accomplished by 
the same procedures used in their respective Regular arm or branch of service, 
including the use of the same forms and other administrative materials, 

There is no question in my mind that will cause considerable diffi- 
culty in the Regular Establishment to initially work out, but I feel 
the problem can be attacked, should be attacked, on a peacetime basis, 
so when the emergency obtains, there is no problem remaining. 

At present there exists in the Organized Reserve Corps: both the 
Staff Specialist Reserve and the Military Intelligence Reserve. Obvi- 
ously, these cannot be integrated effectively since there are no equiva- 
lent branches of service in the Regular component. 

Then, going on active duty, he must be transferred to a Regular 
component of the Army. 

Assuring the use of identical forms and procedures in administra- 
tion and supply will remove one of the principal obstacles now encoun- 
tered by Reserve units when ordered into active duty. 

Senator Lone. Do you mean the same forms to use in all branches 
of the service ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. No. I mean in the Infantry to get a pencil if you 
want to requisition a pencil in the Infantry, the Regular Army should 
use the same form as the Reserve, the National Guard, or the Army 
Reserve, or whatever it is. ; 

On page 20, again, section 216: “Within such numbers as may be 
prescribed by the appropriate Secretary, and listed members of the 
Reserve components may.” 

_ I recommend that the phrase “and with such qualifications” be 
inserted after the word “numbers.” 

Since undoubtedly it was the intent that qualifications would also 
be prescribed, it is considered that this point should be clarified. This 
will assure that the appropriate Secretary will prescribe the required 
qualifications in order that enlisted personnel may know at all times 
the standards which they must meet to be eligible for selection as 
officer candidates. 

On page 21, line 22, it states: “Such promotion system shall, insofar 
as practicable, be similar to that provided for members of the Regular 
component of the appropriate armed force of the United States.” 

I recommend the phrase “insofar as practicable” be struck out be- 
cause, When a thing is insofar as practicable and similar to, it may 
bear little or no resemblance to. 

I think just leaving the two words “similar to” provides for as 
much deviation as required. 

On page 22, line 9, it states: 
in order that vigorous Reserve forces may be maintained, necessary leadership 
encouraged, and a steady flow of promotion provided, such promotion systems 
shall provide for forced attrition to the extent necessary. 
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After “forced attrition” I recommend the insertion “through maxi- 
mum age in grade limitations.” 

If sharp limitation is not placed upon the method of achieving 
forced attrition, the way may be opened up in the future for forcing 
attrition in an unreasonable or inequitable manner. 

Senator Lone. What type of forced attrition do you have in mind? 
Could you give us an example 

Mr. Tuompson. I feel that this legislation does not mean that. be- 
‘ause a major in the Reserve is not qualified to become a lieutenant 
colonel by exercising a time-in-grade control, pretty soon he is out. 
If we exercise it through a time-in-grade control and make it manda- 
tory that a man be shown to be inept or not to possess the required 
proficiency for promotion, that is satisfactory. 

Does that answer your question ¢ 

Senator Lone. You feel that there is no other standard that should 
be used, and it occurred to me there might be some other standards. 

Mr. Tuompson. I agree there may be several others. But they 
should be spelled out by legislation and not left with a single thought 
to apply for forced attrition, because inequities are bound to creep 
in, not perhaps today, but in due course. 

I have been working for adequate Reserve legislation since 1932. 
It is reasonable to assume that when this legislation is passed, we will 
have another long wait. We should have a long-range guide to spell 
it out for the future. 

This is perhaps one of the more important parts of my testimony. 
On page 22, lines 10 through 12: a 
The relative precedence of Reserve officers and Regular officers shall be de- 
termined in accordance with their respective dates of rank-in-grade. 

T recommend that that be revised to read: “The relative precedence 
of Reserve officers for all purposes, including command i on ac- 
tive duty, and Regular officers shall be determined by the respective 
periods of time in which they have held a commission in a current 
or higher grade.” 

This term “respective dates of rank in grade” may be and has been 
interpreted in many ways in the past. At present a person's date of 
rank in the Organized Reserve Corps is judged by the day he is ordered 
to extended active duty minus the number of days in which he has 
been ordered to active duty in a pay status by competent orders, 

For instance, I might serve as a major in the Dental Reserve, shall 
we say, for 5 vears. [am very active. I attend the 48 meetings each 
year. I take correspondence courses. I go on trips. I visit Regular 
establishments. Also, I am ordered to 15 days of active duty each 
year, 5 years, 75 days, 214 months. 

At the end of 5 years I am ordered to extended active duty because of 
an emergency. My respective date of advantage is 214 months, even 
though I have been a major for 5 years. The Regular Army indi- 
vidual appointed a major on the same day at the end of 5 years has 
5 years of time in grade from the standpoint of relative precedence. 

During that time, however, he has had 30 days of leave in each of 
5 years, 150 days, or 5 months of leave, in which he probably was not 
progressing in his profession. 

A Regular officer today may attend a civilian university graduate 
school for which he gains years in grade, while a Reservist taking the 
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identical course receives no credit toward his date of rank in grade. 
A Reserve Signal Corps officer who is employed in the technical side 
of a communications company receives no credit toward date of rank 
in grade even though his useful experience gained may exceed that of a 
Regular officer over the same period of time. Pay is based on grade 
and total length of time an individual has been enlisted or held a 
commission. Time in grade requirements for promotion of reservists 
is based upon total let eth of time in grade. Since pay and promotion 
should both be dependent upon proficiency, then relative precedence 
should be based upon the same considerations. 

Admittedly, this may be somewhat unfair to a few Regular officers 
for an interim period because of terminal leave promotions granted to 
some Reserve officers at the end of World War IL. tne ‘ver, this con- 
sideration is temporary and should be ignored in view of ‘the long- 
term nature of the proposed legislation. 

I am hoping that the committee will see fit to include this in the 
bill as recommended from the committee if for no other reason than 
to encourage the promotion bill which js directed here so as to be 
stronger in the selection of officers for promotion who are qualified for 
promotion. 

Senator Lona. I am inclined to agree with you completely, that it 
does not make sense to promote a Reserve officer merely because a 
considerable time has passed during which period he has had no 
contact with the service. 

Mr. THompson. Very true. 

Senator Lone. As a matter of fact, he is probably less proficient 
rather than more proficient because of the passage of time. 

Mr. THompson. That may well be. 

As a companion measure to this, I skip over to my item 19, which is 
on page 57, line 5. That states: “including recommendations con- 
cerning precedence (date of rank), forced attrition, distribution in 
grades, and constructive credit.” 

[ recommend that we strike out “precedence (date of rank) ,” 

It is felt that precedence is of sufficient importance and perma- 
nency to be included as a legislative consideration in the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1951, for which I am herewith making a specific rec- 
ommendation. The committee will have no trouble following this. 

Page 28, line 1, requires that, Senator Long: 

When not on active duty all members of the Reserve components, except members 
of the Retired Reserve, shall be given physical examinations at least once every 
4 years, or more often as the appropriate Secretary deems necessary, and shall 
be required to submit reports of physical condition annually. 

I recommend the word “reports” be replaced by “personal 
certificates.” 

A personal certificate is unlikely to be misunderstood. A report can 
be a report from the reservist, from his personal doctor, or mostly 
anyone. I feel that persons al certificates covers the intent of the bill 
as written and it is a perfectly reasonable 6 hopin nt. 

If “reports” is to remain in the statute, I recommend that it be 
defined so it cannot be misunderstood at lower echelons of adminis- 
tration, 

On page 30, lines 7, 8, and 9, section 230, states: 

Except as otherwise provided by this act, no person shall be a member of more 
than one Reserve component at the same time. 
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I think that is very proper, but I feel it does not go far enough. 

I recommend that there should be added at this point: 

After the effective date of this act, no active member of the Regular com- 
ponent may be newly commissioned or enlisted in any of the Reserve components. 

That is for the purpose of preventing a captain in the Regular Army 

from being a lieutenant colonel in the Reserve, preventing a corporal 
in the Regular Army from being a colonel in the Reserve. 
_ Many Regular component enlisted personnal now hold commission 
in a Reserve component. These men have worked hard to earn such 
status, and they should not be deprived thereof. On the other hand, 
it is not considered to be in the best interests of the service for an 
individual to serve during peacetime in a position of less responsibility 
than he normally would have during an emergency. It is felt that 
individuals should serve at all times in the position of highest respon- 
sibility for which they have demonstrated proficiency. 

In that connection I feel that if the Regular Establishment needs 
some incentive for its enlisted personnel, particularly to progress, it 
should be provided for within the framework of the Regular Army or 
Regular Establishment and not at the expense of having personnel 
say, “I am a sergeant in the Regular Army, but I am a major in the 
Reserve.” 

Senator Lone. It might not make sense, however, that a lieutenant 
in the Regular Army might be in a position where he could be imme- 
diately advanced to a higher position as a major or captain. 

Mr. THompson. That is perfectly all right. We have within the 
framework of the Regular Army temporary promotions, and that can 
be made over night if necessary. In fact, it provides for a duplicate 
roster. A man in the Reserve shows up in the same position in the 
Regular Army. 

T am not talking about a few men, but some thousands of men. I 
have no figures to justify this, but it is probably the “chair corps” 
part of the Regular establishment. Those are the men who hold most 
of these higher commissions in the Reserve, not the combat group. 

Of course, it creates a condition there, too, where the Regular Army 
sergeant with many years of service who has been under a lieutenant, 
in the Regular Army for a few years suddenly finds himself two grades 
senior to the Regular Army lieutenant—not a healthy condition 
either from the Regular Army’s viewpoint or the Reserve’s viewpoint. 

On page 32, line 16: 

Provided, That Congress shall determine the number of members of the Reserve 
components necessary for the national security to be ordered to active duty, 
pursuant to this subsection prior to the exercise of the authority contained in 
this subsection. 

I recommend after the word “members” the phrase be added: “in 
the case of officers, by rank.” 

When any reservists are involuntarily ordered to active duty as 
individuals, a proportionate number from all grades of officers—that 
is from colonel down—from the Reserve component involved should 
be called. In this way, the accusation will be avoided of the Regular 
component promoting from its junior officers to fill the relatively 
desirable senior officer vacancies at the expense of having to call more 
junior officers from the Reserve components to fill vacancies thus 
created. 
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Senator Lone. I am not sure that that is completely in accord with 
our policy to this date. My recollection is that we feel that we should 
keep a higher percentage of officers in the service in peacetime than 
we do in wartime in order that in wartime we could readily fill in the 
gaps in the ranks, but have available the officers of higher rank who 
require much longer training and certainly much greater proficiency 
than the enlisted men below them. 

Mr. THompson. I do not feel we at variance with that, Mr. 
Chairman. What I purport to say is that if a hundred Army Reserve 
rer ers are to be called and the relative number of colonels, for instance, 

2 percent, then, if any of those are called, let’s say a proportionate 
reentage of colonels should be called along with second lieutenants. 
nrg be there will be 50 second lieutenants and 25 first lieutenants and 

13 captains, but somewhere there should be at least one of the higher 
rank, in the same proportion as exists in the Regular establishment. 

Senator Lona. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. Not for them all to be company grade officers. I 
think we experienced that in no uncertain degree in Korea. 

Page 33, line 21: 

Such periods shall be at least 30 days unless military conditions as determined 
by the appropriate secretary do not permit. 

[ recommend the insertion of the phrase: “beyond the end of the 
month in which he is alerted” after the word “days.” 

The reason for that is that many obligations incurred by reservists 
run for a full month. I am thinking, for instance, of rent. If a full 
calendar month were allocated if military conditions permit, it would 
permit the reservist to have a more orderly approach to going into 
active duty. 

This is not an attempt to extend the 30 days, because with appro- 
priate planning on the 29th or 30th day of any month, he could be 

called. It might exte nd it 1 or 2 days. It is to cover the legal obliga- 
tion that he incurs as a civilian and not to extend the amount of time. 

On page 34, lines 4, 5, and 6: 
it shall be the policy to utilize to the greatest practicable extent the services 
of qualified and available officers of the Reserve components in all grades in 
accordance with the requirements of branch, grade, and specialty. 

I recommend the phrase— 
officers of the Reserve components who are not engaged in key positions essential 
to defense industry, public health, and Government administration— 
be substituted for the words— 
and available officers of the Reserve components. 

It would then read: 


it shall be the policy to utilize to the greatest practicable extent the services of 
qualified officers of the Reserve components who are not engaged in key positions 
essential to defense industry, public health and Government administration in 
all grades in accordance with the requirements of branch, grade, and specialty. 

The use of the words “and available officers of the Reserve compo- 
nents”—what does the term “available” mean ? 

Senator Lona. When you mentioned “public health,” I assumed you 
refer to health, thinking of doctors? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes; not technical public health service, but doc- 
tors, dentists, and others essential to maintain the health of the com- 


munity. 
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Senator Lone. I wonder whether you would insist that the word 
“public” be there. It might be better to simply refer to “health.” 

Mr. THompson, I think that might be very well taken; yes, sir. 

On page 35, lines 3 to 5: 
shall be so ordered in the grade and status held by them in the Reserve of their 
Armed Force, and shall, while so serving, continue to be eligible for promotion 
in the Reserve of their Armed Force, if otherwise qualified. 

This section, section 235, gives permission to call members of the 
Reserve components on active duty to train other members of the 
Reserve components and states that such persons so called shall be in 
the grade and status held by them in the grade and service of the 
Armed Forces. I feel that is too restrictive. I feel that lines 3 and 
4 should be struck out of where they now are‘and a new section should 
be included in chapter 3 which reads substantially as follows: 

Hereafter, members of the Reserve components ordered either voluntarily or 
involuntarily into active military service of the United States shall be ordered 
only in the grade and status held by them in the Reserve of their Armed Force 
and shall not be ordered to active duty in a grade lower than that currently held. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed as prohibiting reduction in rank to 
which the reservist was promoted temporarily while on the same continuous 
pericd of active duty due to a general reduction in strength of an Armed Force 
in which both Reserve and Regular components share equally: Provided, That 
no reservist may be reduced to a grade lower than that held upon entry on 
active duty. 

The ordering of reservists to active duty for any reason in a grade 
lower than that achieved in their Reserve component should be spe- 
cifically precluded by legislation. Instances where this has been done 
in the past have severely demoralized and discouraged sincere reserv- 
ists who, through no fault of their own, have found it necessary to 
accept reduction in grade in order to serve on active duty. 

I feel if this were put in as a specific section, an injustice which 
has occurred in the past will not be repeated. 

On page 53, section 257, lines 12 and 13: 

The Secretary of Defense shall designate an Assistant Secretary of Defense 
who shall, in addition to other duties, have the principal responsibility for all 
Reserve affairs of the Department of Defense. 

I recommend the phrase “in addition to other duties” be deleted. 

The framework of this section does not prohibit him from having 
other duties, but, as it reads, it almost prescribes that he will have 
other duties. I feel that we might well use an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense who shall have the full-time responsibility for Reserve affairs. 

Senator Lone. That is a good suggestion. That doesn’t mean that 
he might not have other duties, but there is no reason requiring that 
he should. 

Mr. Trompson. That is quite true. 


OPPOSITION TO MATERNITY DISCHARGES FOR WACS 


Lest there be any misunderstanding in the committee, Major Mar- 
tinelli, who testified this morning on the use of women in the Reserve 
is my wife. I don’t want the two names to be construed as an inten- 
tional confusion. 

I wish to testify on this same item, but from an entirely different 
viewpoint. I command one of the largest Ready Reserve units in New 
Jersey. It isa military government group. In that group are about 
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10 Waes, one officer, nine enlisted. I could see WAC personnel to 
advantage in public health, public welfare, public safety, and other 
factors to the ratio of about 1 woman to 5 men, and I think the women 
in those positions, chief clerks, typists, and so on, could do a better 
job than the average man placed in the same position. They are well 
qualified. 

Senator Long. I have heard the very highest commendation for the 
performance of Wacs during the last war. They were very able 
workers and in many cases they were better qualified and performed 
a better job than the civilian workers hired for the same purpose. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes, sir. In my experience in the Far East, which 
extended beyond 4 years, in public health you cannot use a man on 
50 percent of the population, which is female. If you get into legal 
work, you cannot use a male lawyer to work with women. It is not 
compatible with what they understand. The same goes for medicine, 
publie nursing, and so on. 

All of these specialities are available to us in the form of Wx 
if we will seek out a means to use them. 

The fact that Major Martinelli brought her problem to the atten- 
tion of the committee before I did just happened, because if one of 
the 10 Wacs in my group had had to be discharged for the same 
reason, then I would have been placed in the position of doing what 
ever I could to request legislative assistance in the matter. The short- 
age of experienced female Reserve officers particularly to assist in the 
recruiting and utilization of new Reserve enlisted women in Reserve 
units is critical and worsening each month. As a result, the training 
of newly recruited Reserve enlisted women in a unit falls far short of 
« satisfactory standard. During a part of her pregnancy ge for per- 
haps 3 months afterward, a woman is not available for duty, but there- 
after she is at least as available as the average man with a responsible 
job for inactive-duty training, and in many cases she would be avail- 
able for active duty in the time of national emergency. 

The discharge of such women currently represents much more than 
simple reduction in membership. Since these women serve willingly 
in clerical and administrative jobs, such discharges represent both loss 
in qualities of leadership which are so important to Reserve com- 
ponents and transfers of men from “combat type” of training and 
duties to “chair corps” jobs in which they generally are far less pro- 
ficient and less satisfied. 

It is considered necessary that specific legislative provisions be 
made for the protection and retention of female reservists with minor 
children if the intent of the Congress is to be carried out and the ex- 
perience of many trained women is to be salvaged for Reserve com- 
ponent utilization. 

I include here a proposed additional sentence for inclusion in 
section 304 which is considerably different frora that recommended 
by Major Martinelli, but will cover the same purpose. 

Senator Lone. I notice you use the words they may if they so de- 
sire retain membership in the Army Reserve. I agree with that lan- 
guage. 

Mr. TxHompson. This concludes my specific recommendations 
through paragraph 304, a part on which I feel in some measure 
qualified to testify on. I feel that others are much better qualified 
to testify on the National Guard portions and on the Naval Reserve 
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and on the Air Force Reserve, except that recommendations con- 
tained in item 20, concerning women on inactive duty, should probably 
be uniform with those for the Air Reserve and those for the Naval 
Reserve. So whatever change is made here should be incorporated, 
respectively, in those sections. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the attention of the committee and 
the courtesy of the committee. I feel that we must not, in an effort 
to get the passage of this bill through the Senate this term, if possi- 
ble, jeopardize a long-range bill for the interests of a few. I am more 
concerned with the national security than injustices to a few of us. 
I feel that we should regard this bill as one which will serve essen- 
tially through periods of peace, not something that will apply today 
to the veterans returning from Korea. Perhaps today there are pro- 
visions of it that are not particularly desirable, but Korea will not 
be with us very much longer, we hope. Those who have incurred a 
Reserve obligation for 5 years, 6 years, and so on, that is a temporary 
thing, again, we hope. I feel nothing risked, nothing gained. I feel 
if universal military training is enacted into law, which I certainly 
hope it will be, that the combination of that and this proposed bill 
over a long-range period of time will strengthen the Reserve and 
bring it toa ron of prominence and prestige, which we need in 
our country if we are to continue to be a democratic country and not 
top-heavy. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Lone. You have given us some very excellent testimony 
here, Colonel Thompson, and we are grateful for it. 

I would like to retain your worksheet copy here in order that we 
might have the proposed amendments available right in their place 
when we consider the specific sections of this bill. 

That concludes the hearing for today and we will continue our 
schedule and attempt to hear the witnesses on the days when they 
are scheduled to appear. It might be somewhat diflicult tomorrow, 
but we will attempt, if necessary, to even meet at night in order to 
hear our witnesses on the days they are scheduled to appear, in order 
that they may make their plans accordingly. 

The committee will stand at recess until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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ARMED FORCES RESERVE ACT 


TUESDAY, MAY 27, 1952 


Untitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:40 a. m., 
in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present : Senators L ong (presiding) and Hunt. 

Also present: Verne D. Mudge of the committee staff. 

Senator Lone. I will call the subcommittee to order now. 

Let the record show that Senators Long and Hunt are present, con- 
stituting a quorum. 

The subcommittee will continue with its consideration of H. R. 
5426, the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

After having previously studied and discussed the bill in executive 
session last week, we began open hearings yesterday, hearing testi- 
mony from representatives of our veterans’ organizations and from 
individuals who had asked to be heard. 

The views expressed yesterday covered a wide range of interest and 
expressed a considerable divergence of opinion. 

sg today’s hearings we are fortunate in having a panel of wit- 
nesses which will present the views of some of our great labor and 
business organizations. ; 

These groups are closely connected with, and largely responsible 
for, the utilization of the many categories of business, industrial, and 
professional skills which go to make this country such a powerful 
nation. In such circumstances they have a vital interest in the or- 
ganization of our Reserve components—an interest which will be- 
come more and more significant as the size of our Reserve begins to 
build up through the operation of the mandatory Reserve obligation 
and the return of hundreds of thousands of servicemen. 

Our first witness is Mr. William Lavelle, assistant director, legisla- 
tive department of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LAVELLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 


Mr. Lavette. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
apperance of a representative of a iabor organization before this com- 
mittee to testify on a Military Reserve policy bill may seem a bit un- 
usual. After all, at first glance, this looks like a kind of intramural 
affair for the different branches of the Armed Forces. 
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The CIO study of this bill and, for that matter, of this entire prob- 


lem of Reserve policy, has convinced us that in some respects this bill this 
has great direct importance for almost the entire civilian manpower oe 
pool, and, indeed, for the entire civilian economy. For this reason, we a 
felt compelled to appear in these hearin aaa 

Do not misunderstand me. In the kind of world we face today and a: 


into the seemingly indefinite future, the CIO strongly supports steps v 
to organize an effective Military Reserve. Indeed, we fully realize | 


that a strong, well-organized, and up-to-date Reserve would be almost er 
as strong a barrier against successful Communist aggression, as the ~ na 
standing Armed Force itself might be. o 
NEED FOR EXAMINATION OF RESERVE TRAINING 
We recognize that this bill is only concerned with certain formal lh 
structural aspects of Reserve policy and does not get at the substance thin 
of Reserve training. May we, however, suggest to this committee that, an 
somewhere along ‘the line, it must devote itself to the substance of aa 
Reserve training and see how this dovetails, or can be made to dove- aa 
tail, into the entire national-security picture. It is one thing to have aii 
on paper certain formal designations about a Ready Reserve, or a de 
Stand-by Reserve, or a Retired Reserve. It is quite another to mold mnie 
the thousands of men who will be graduating from selective service in care 
the years to come into a truly effective Reserve organization that can J jpop 
reinforce our national security. Past experience with the National | \ 
Guard and the so-called Organized Reserve points to the need for _ is 
much better thinking and planning i in this field, To repeat, we hope |] 4, ¢ 
this committee, as well as its counterpart in the House of Representa- — acqt 
tives, can devote its attention to this problem in the near future. or 
dled 
EFFECT OF RESERVE PROGRAM ON NATIONAL ECONOMY tion 
Our testimony today on this bill, however, is devoted to only one . 
very specific aspect of it. We are here concerned about the way in — wos 
which Military Reserve policy will impinge upon millions of the mem- — re 
bers of the civilian labor force as well as on the ultimate economic cane 
ian 
capacity of the Nation, so far as industrial mobilization is concerned. | weet 
We feel that, as its stands now, unless this bill is properly amended, | for | 
it will mark a departure from the time-honored American tradition ~ cible 
of civilian selection of men for the Armed Forces in a period of emer- S, 
gency. Moreover, again, unless it is so properly amended, it could, @ 4; 
conceivably, seriously weaken our capacity for industrial mobiliza- first 
tion, in the event of all-out war. , 
Let me be specific. As we read this bill and House Report No. 1066, 
which accompanied it, it is obvious that over a period of vears the size M 
of the Military Reserve will become a formidable affair. Each year civil 


in the future young men will complete their 2-year selective-service Ni 
stints, or their 6-month universal military training, if UMT is actually . 


begun, and then spill over into the Reserve for either an additional whic 
6 or 71% years. As we see it, along in the late 1950’s then, if the size Onn , 
of the Armed Forces stays where ‘it is at present nearly 5,000,000 or vee 
so young men will be in this Reserve category. If UMT comes into — 


operation, and the size of the Armed Forces is actnally reduced, the | o'9 


: no d 
number of Reserves will show an increase, roughly corresponding to imp 
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this reduction in the standing force. If, at that time, we are forced 
into full-scale mobilization or even some form of mobilization beyond 
the present sc: ale, this enormous section of our labor force—in a sense, 
our finest young workers—would be vulnerable, in toto, for immediate 
mobilization. This could make for tremendous social and economic 
disturbances. 

We recognize that the purpose of a Military Reserve is to have 
men available for service. We don’t quarrel with this. We do say, 
however, that it would be intolerable in many respects to have this 
vast section of our labor force immediately subject to mere military 
beck and call. 


DANGER OF MILITARY CONTROLLING RESERVE CALL 


In the first place, we would be handing over to the military some- 
thing we have always refused to grant them even in the past wars; 
we would be giving them the power to call millions of people for 
service, 2 power which in World Wars I and IT (and even now) we 

saw fit to lodge in a civilian agency, Selective enticg This strikes 
us as a very dangerous situation to be getting ourselves into. If we 
reach a stage where the best part of our young civilian labor force- 
namely, the age group from 20 to 30 vears or —cean be si sooped up 
more or less arbitrarily by the military, we are making a definite 
break from sound demoe ratic principles and practices of the past. 

Assuming the onset of such a Invge-seale ei cergency andl the need 
to call up the Reserves, what consideration, if any, would be given 
to family status and the number of children a reservist might have 
acquired in the 6 or 7 years following his universal military training 
or selective-service term? How would special hardship cases be han- 
died? Iam sure you gentlemen can think up additional social ques- 
tions which inevitably ‘Will arise under such circumstances. 

I am not suggesting that the military would deliber: ately create or 
ignore hards ships or unnecessary family ruptures. I do insist, how- 
ever—and my organization feels strongly on this point—that this 
cannot be a simple matter for military decision. We must have civil- 
ian machinery to screen such recalls. And this stipulation must be 
written into this bill specifically, now. We cannot afford to wait 
for an all-out emergency to strike, for then it will be nearly impos- 
sible to establish this principle. : 

Senator Lone. I understand that vou are advocating that the Selec- 
tive Service should screen these reservists and say who would go 
first ? 


USE OF CIVILIAN AGENCY FOR RESERVE CALL 


Mr. Lavette. Yes, Senator. That is, as to their situation in the 
civilian economy. 

Not only family status and hardships are involved in the way in 
which Reserve recall machinery will operate; the very strength of 
our total mobilization could be weakened in the process of Reserve 
recall. It is fair to assume that in the 6 or 7 years after they have 
completed their military service or training, many young men will 
go on to positions of vital importance in our economy. “Some will 

10 doubt go into physics, atomic energy, bacterial research, and other 
important. scientific fields. Others will acquire mechanical skills at 
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high premiums in wartime, such as toolmaking, aircraft designing, 
and the like. 

When and if the emergency strikes, as it stands under this bill, the 
Armed Forces might sweep up all such reservists, regardless of how 
badly they were needed in the economic mobilization of a Nation’s 
resources. (We are aware that, under the bill, Congress must au- 
thorize the numbers of reservists who can be recalled, if'a genuine all- 
out emergency hits us. However, if such an emergency occurs this 
would probably be only a technical limitation which would soon be 
set aside.) 

I might add that it seems to us that the manpower implications of 
this bill are so far reaching for the total mobilization strength and 
capacity of the Nation that this subcommittee should certainly solicit 
the views of those agencies which have responsibility for mobilization 
on the economic side, as well as the military side. We believe that, 
at the very least, the views on this bill of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, the National Security Resources Board, and the Department 
of Labor should be available to the committee. We hope you will 
take steps to obtain these views. 

We are not here seeking to engage ourselves in carping criticism 
of the military. We bring these points up in order to underscore the 
need for a civilian screening of the reservists whom the Armed Forces 
will necessarily seek to muster in under emergency wartime condi- 
tions. Failing to provide such adequate civilian machinery, we may 
find ourselves with a good-sized armed force, but lacking the means 
of manning a relatively small number of vital and essential jobs and 
professions. 

I think our point is clear, gentlemen. You simply must write into 
this bill specific provisions to guarantee that, if and when we face a 
Reserve recall, a civilian control agency must have key responsibility. 
Perhaps the existing selective-service agency could be so employed. 
On the other hand, it might be wiser merely to establish the principle 
of civilian control, simply and clearly, and not at this time try to 
spell out “specifics” on behalf of any particular agency. 

We realize that the proposal we are here making would introduce 
a distinct change from the past handling of military reserves. But, 
please remember, gentlemen, this Nation has never before con- 
templated so vast a Reserve force as will come into being under the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951. A strong, 
well-organized Reserve can be a vital link in our national security, but 
it is only one such link, and has to be fitted into the entire chain of 
security and welfare. It is for this reason that we urge you to amend 
this bill to provide for civilian control over the recall of this huge 
manpower pool. Failure to take this action will reflect a serious 
weakening of the principles of civilian control in our democracy. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much, Mr. Lavelle. 

In line with what you suggest here, the Secretary of Labor will 
testify before this committee on Thursday involving some of the 
expert testimony that you recommend for us. I have given some 
thought to this subject. At the moment I am inclined to believe that 
we must have something along the line that you advocate here to 
assure that someone will screen these reservists being called up rather 
than simply the military calling them at their own discretion. 
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Senator Hunr. I have no comments, excepting that your statement 
is right along the line of the thinking, I know, of many members of 
the committee. We have regretted that we did not have such pro- 
visions and such screening during this Korean incident. We could 
have prevented many, many hardship cases had we had civilian 
screening during this recent Korean trouble. 

Mr. Lavette. That is ex xactly our feeling. We believe that could 
and should be avoided in the future with this huge Reserve that we 
will have by a separate civilian agency for that purpose. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much, Mr. Lavelle. 

Mr. Laveuur. Thank you. 

Senator Lone. Next we will call Dr. Donald B. Keyes, research 
consultant, on behalf of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

We are very pleased to have you with us, Dr. Keyes. We will be 
very interested to hear your statement. 

Dr. Keres. I am pleased to be here, too. I want to thank you for 
the opportunity. 

hig 3 itor Hunt. Will you give usa little résumé of your background, 

r. Keyes? What does the doctor pertain to? 

Dr. Keyes. I he ive three doctor degrees, one of which I was supposed 
to have es arned, $ Senator, and I will sell you any one of those three for 
a thin dime. 

[ have had a rather interesting career. I spent about 9 years in 
industrial research after I obtained my doctor’s degree in the Univer- 
sity of C alifornia. 

The last 2 or 3 years as a director of research for the United States 
Industrial Alcohol & Chemical Co. in Baltimore. 

Then I spent 10 years as a college professor. Incidentally, that 
is why I have written this out. You want it to be short, you know. 
No ex-college professor can talk for less than 50 minutes extem- 
poraneously. 

Senator Hunv. This is an extemporaneous speech that you have 
spent a lot of time on. 

Dr. Keyes. That is right. Then I spent 4 years on leave from 
the University of Illinois down here in Washington during World 
War IT, mostly in the War Production Board. I did, however, work 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other agencies. Then that was 
followed immediately after the war by 5 years as a vice president of 
the Hayden Chemical Corp., and now I am a consultant for the last 
year and a half—a specialized consultant—as a chemical engineer in 
New York City. 

Senator Hunt. That is very interesting. Thank you very kindly. 

Senator Lone. You may proceed, Dr. Keyes. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DONALD B. KEYES, RESEARCH CONSULTANT, 
REPRESENTING NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


Dr. Keyes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 

5s Dr. Donald B. Keyes. I am consultant to the committee on re- 
search of the National Association of Manufacturers and I am speaking 
today for that association. 
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SELECTIVE RECALL OF RESERVISTS 


The National Association of Manufacturers believes that there is 
one striking omission in H. R. 5426—an omission so vital that it will 
result in the loss of lives of our fighting men and could result in the 
loss of our major military objective. There should be a provision 
for the selective recall of reservists. The effect of this omission has 
been demonstrated amply in the last few years and in a more serious 
emergency would have untold vital consequences. 

Scientists and engineers in the Reserve classification have been re- 
called in large numbers generally without regard to their present occu- 
vations. In many cases these scientists and engineers were engaged 
in vital defense industries contributing tremendously to the national 
effort. They have been recalled without first determining whether 
or not they could be effectively used in the armed services. 

All of us realize that the military forces must have adequate per- 
sonnel, an adequate number of weapons and the weapons must be of 
superior design. Furthermore, the military forces must have the 
best protection that modern sciences can provide to permit the succes=- 
ful accomplishment of the military objective. The protective devices 
encompass everything needed for the personal security of the man at 
the front. We must have, for example, fast and effective communica- 
tions and transportation, adequate supplies of all kinds, innumerable 
new weapons and ‘actual protective equipment. In order to accom- 
plish this, emphasis must be placed on the scientific and engineering 
activities of the defense industry. 


NEED FOR SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


A shortage of scientific and engineering manpower to accomplish 
this purpose exists today. There can be no argument that the most 
effective use must be made of the technical manpower available. 

There is no question in our minds that military research and develop- 
ment organizations must have an adequate number of scientists and 
engineers for their purposes. They must be assigned to this research 
effort and their talents not dissipated in other activities. 

Let me emphasize this point. I think it is a very important one 
that the research development in the military organivation must have 
an adequate number of capable scientists and engineers. 

It also is recognized and should be strongly emphasized that our 
fighting forces in the field must have an adequate supply of technicians 
to handle and service all of the weapons, especially complicated new 
ones. Certainly a graduate scientist or engineer is not needed for 
this service. 

The Armed Forces should recognize that there is a vast difference 
between a technician and a scientist or engineer. The use of scientists 
and engineers as technicians or for work not involving scientific and 
engineering qualifications is evidence of the real waste of this impor- 
tant class of manpower. 


THE GROWIN:) COMPLEXITY OF WAR 


Senator Lone. I have seen some of these new electronic devices and 
I find it very difficult to understand how anyone, except an extremely 
highly trained man could service or operate them. I would just be 
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curious to know what your views are on that subject. Some of these 
devices require a good deal of adjusting from time to time in order to 
make them work as they are intended. 

Dr. Keyes. 1 agree with you, Senator, that due to the scientific 
effort to develop new weapous of warfare and new equipment of this 
kind—you are quite correct we have tremendously complicated them, 
but I think you will agree with me and with.a very distinguished 
general who I cannot quote, because IT cannot quote him ex: vctly, who 
said to me once that there is no use in giving the military for opera- 
tion purposes a device so complicated that only a scientist, an engi- 
neer, can operate it. His recommendation to the military was to send 
it back and get one that a technician could operate. I think that is 
the answer to your argument, because I have thought about that point 
many times. 

Senator Lone. It does seem to me that it might be a matter of 
degree. A weapon that carries an atomic war head is such an enor- 
mously costly weapon and capable of doing such enormous damage, 
even if it took a scientist to operate, it might be more effective than 
trying to design one that someone with much less technical qualifica- 
tion could operate. 

Dr. Keyes. There is no such thing as black and white. There are 
gradations of it. I agree to that. 

" Senator Hunt. Have you happened to have been down in the new 
submarine, the 7’ rigger submarine / 

Dr. Keyes. No, I have not. 

Senator Hunr. It is so complicated that it makes you dizzy to look 
inside of it. T would think you would need a superscientist almost to 
function that. 

Dr. Keyrs. Let me put it this way: Supposing you had a television 
outfit and there was something the matter with it. It is complicated. 
Would you call in a technician or would you call in an electronics 
expert ¢ 

Senator Hunr. I think your pesition in your statement is quite 
in line with the practical idea of what we should strive for. That is, 
of course, to have the scientist working over the drawing table and 
not operating something after it has been built and ready for use. 
I did want to just mention how terrifically complicated some of these 
instruments are. 

Dr. Keyes. You are quite right. I think you can say it is = 
fault of the scientist for not making it simpler: in other words, 
he was a better scientist he could make the operation of that ae 
ment more simple. Let us put it that way. TI think it is the fault 
of the scientist that it is so complicated. On the other hand, I feel 
that all of us recognize that especially in a war operation—and I am 
talking now of the fighting forces, I am not talking of the develop- 

nent groups, as I tr ied to make clear—back of the line; in the fighting 
forces we just cannot afford to have things so complicated that it 
requires a scientist or a skilled engineer. 

As a matter of fact, your scientist and skilled engineer is not 
nearly as versatile in fixing equipment as your skilled technician, be- 
cause he has never used it, he has not had the know-how of using this 
equipment. And I would bet on the technician, the skilled technician, 
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far more in that submarine that you mentioned than I would on the 
scientist that designed it. 

Senator Hunt. We have recognized the point you are developing in 
our most recent Draft Act where we gave to the President the authority 
to keep in the colleges and the universities those young men studying 
to be engineers and scientists. 

Dr. Keyes. Yes. - 


NEED FOR RECALL AGENCY OUTSIDE OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


We, therefore, believe that H. R. 5426 should be amended so that 
reservists will be subject at the time of their proposed recall to review 
and selection by an organization outside of the Department of Defense 
such as the present Selective Service. A competent selective recall 
service should operate on the National, State, and local level. The 
results without question would be of benefit to the research and devel- 
opment units of the armed services, to defense industry, and to the 
country asa whole. Such an amendment to the bill certainly will save 
lives and prevent casualties and hasten the attainment of the military 
objective. 

The proposed bill provides absolutely no possible appeal to any 
higher authority other than the Department of Defense. This is nota 
sound democratic procedure. The Department of Defense cannot 
effectively be both judge and prosecuting attorney. We wish to em- 
phasize that we are not thinking of the deferment of the individual, 
or a class of individuals—I think that is an extremely important point. 
I want to reemphasize that. We are not thinking of deferment—we 
are thinking of their contribution to the national welfare and security 
regardless of whether it is in industry or Government. In World War 
II when the Reserve problem was not paramount, as it is today, the 
employer had the privilege of several appeals including an appeal to a 
Presidential committee for draftees. This privilege should be 
extended to the employer of reservists. 

If the presently proposed universal military training bill is later 
passed, a time will come when our Selective Service organization as 
such will function only to induct the individual trainee. That is as 
we understand it. It will not function to select these men for service 
after training unless the current Reserve bill is amended. At that 
time, with no amendment such as proposed, all of our able-bodied 
young men will be subject to recall depending solely on the dictates of 
the armed services. ‘The employer, regardless of who he is, will have 
no opportunity to appeal any case to a higher authority above the 
Department of Defense. 

Thus, we believe, it would be highly beneficial from the over-all 
standpoint of security and future progress of our Nation to amend the 
Reserve bill and set up an adequate system for selective recall with the 
right to appeal. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much. 

Are there any further questions ¢ 

Senator Hunt. I would just like to make this comment: That T am 
pleased to see the National Association of Manufacturers and the CIO 
in exactly the same corner. 

Dr. Keres. So I am, Senator. And we are. 
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Senator Lone. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Keyes. Thank you. 

Senator Lona. We’ will next hear from Dr. Edward C. Britton, 
president of the American Chemical Society. 

The subcommittee will be pleased to hear your statement on this 
subject, Dr. Britton. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR C. BRITTON, PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Mr. Brirron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, with 
your permission I should like to read a short prepared statement and 
then try to answer to the best of my ability any questions which the 
committee may wish to raise. 

My name is Edgar C. Britton, I am president of the American 
Chemical Society and director of the Dow Chemical Co.’s Organic 
Research Laboratory. I appear today as the representative of the 
more than 66,000 chemists and chemical engineers who comprise the 
membership of the American Chemical Society, one of the largest pro- 
fessional societies in the United States. The views I express are those 
of the American Chemical Society as approved by the executive com- 
mittee of our board of directors. 

I regret that the coauthor of this statement, Dr. Charles A. Thomas, 
chairman of the board of directors of the American Chemical Society 
and president of the Monsanto Chemical Co., is unable to appear to- 
day. As you may recall, Dr. Thomas, who played a very important 
role in the wartime atomic-energy project, was requested by Presi- 
dent Truman to head a committee of the National Security Resources 
Board charged with the responsibility of developing a practical plan 
by which a strong technological and scientific force can be maintained 
in a period of national emergency. ‘Therefore, he is well versed in 
the various aspects of the scientific and technical manpower problem. 

We believe that adequate Reserve legislation is needed. H. R. 5426 
contains many provisions which we are not qualified to discuss. Mem- 
bers of the House Armed Services Committee and the House member- 
ship as a whole have given this legislation careful consideration in 
approving the measure as it now stands. We are confident that your 
committee and the Members of the Senate will do likewise. Our pri- 
mary concern is not what is included in the pending bill, but what is 
omitted. 


SELECTIVE RECALL OF RESERVISTS 


An orderly and systematic recall of individual reservists within the 
various Reserve categories is a prime requisite. Some evidence of the 
difficulties which might be encountered without proper provisions for 
selection is shown by the experience in the recall to active duty of 
many thousand reservists following the start of military action in 
Korea. These points are emphasized in the House report. on the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951 (HL. Rept. 1066, 82d Cong., Ist 
sess.). 

Today we have a substantial Reserve force, larger than that at the 
start of the Korean episode, to which there are constant additions 
under the provisions of Public Law 51. 
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Within a few years from the time that the provisions of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, the National Security 
Training Corps Act, and any other complementary legislation have 
been in effect, the great majority of our able-bodied young men, ages 
18 to 26, will be reservists. The distress and hardship to large and 
small business, especially the latter, which resulted from the neces- 
sarily hasty reeal! of reservists following the start of military action 
in Korea will occur again to a more marked degree, unless some addi-: 
tional provisions are incorporated in the present bill. We say “toa 
nore marked degree” because there are more reservists now than then 
and there will be still more under proposed legislation. Furthermore, 
the number of reservists recalled at the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea was small compared to the number who would be recalled in a 
full-scale mobilization. 

Ina time of emergency the armed services have an obligation to take 
every possible step to protect the Nation. We believe that they should 
not be hampered in this effort. However, without the full industrial 
and agricultural might of the United States, it is patently obvious 
that it is impossible to support a large and active military program. 
Our one chance of survival in any sustained full-scale world war II 
is the continuance of a marked superiority in production and in the 
development by science and technology of better matériel and methods 
of production. 

This development requires, even in time of war, the continued avail- 
ability of research and development personnel in the universities and 
industries of our country. It also requires the continued education 
and training of men whose skill after completion of their education 
and training can be used in such development. 

A sudden and indiscriminate recall of reservists by the armed 
services in a time of war or national emergency could well disrupt 
our ability to provide the military with modern weapons and matériel 
and disrupt it to the point where the security of the Nation would be 
imperiled. It seems to us that even in a time of war the recall of all 
reservists without due consideration of their civilian endeavors and 
scientific potentialities, including those in training for specialized 
fields, could be disastrous for the defense effort as a whole. The 
armed services wish to maintain a balance of manpower skills in the 
combat army. It is just as assential that this be maintained in the 
production and research army. 

The national manpower mobilization policy which the President 
of the United States promulgated on January 17, 1951, recognized 
these principles. Among the five aims was the following: 

While recognizing the very high priority of the Armed Forces’ requirements 
for certain numbers and classes of munpower, the needs of mobilization also 
require a vigorous Civilian economy. The manpower necessary to defense produc- 
tion, to civil defense, to agriculture, and to the production of essential civilian 
goods and services and to sustain our commitments of aid to other nations, 
must be considered as integral parts of a balunced mobilization program. 


One of the Basic Policies laid down was the following: 


The greatest care must be exercised to assure that the supply of persons possess- 
ing critical skills will be distributed among military and civilian activities in a 
manner which will contribute most to the mobilization program. 
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RECALL AGENCY MUST UNDERSTAND OVER-ALL MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Therefore, we believe that the bill under consideration should specify 
that the recall of reservists be in such a manner as to cause the least 
possible disruption of essential civilian activities. Experience dur- 
ing the present emergency demonstrates how difficult it is to judge 
where a particular reservist will contribute the most. Responsibility 
for making these decisions, therefore, should be in the hands of an 
agency which is ina position to understand as fully as possible not only 
the need of the Department of Defense for men in military billets 
but also the Nation’s need for men to initiate, direct, and work in 
essential research, development, and production. An agency which 
can estimate impartially the importance of these various needs appears 
to us to be essential to the successful operation of a reservist program. 

The precise character of this agency can be spelled out later. At the 
present time we see no reason why this bill should undertake to do more 
than create such a civilian agency and specify that it report directly 
to the President. In the years during which reservists are subject to 
recall, many will acquire highly specialized skills vitally needed in 
civilian positions. The agency responsible for recalling them, there- 
fore, must be especially ‘equipped to understand and evaluate the 
special competence of these individuals and the relative importance to 
their country of their services in a military billet as against serving in 
an essential capacity in research, development, production, or educa- 
tion. The main point which we believe should be established is that 
the final decision regarding which particular reservist shall be re- 
called should be in the hands of an agency with special competence for 


the job. 
READY RESERVE RECALL SHOULD REMAIN WITT! PENTAGON 


We recognize that the Department of Defense must be able to call 
up as it sees fit active organized units of the Ready Reserve, the Na- 
tional Guard, or the Air National Guard. It is not practical for the 
suggested agency to pass on individual cases of men in these units at 
the time such units are recalled. However, we feel that there must be 
control over reservists not members of units and the involuntary 
transfer of any such reservists to active organized units of the Ready 
Reserve and that this control should be exercised by a civilian agency 
which will determine the capacity in which each trained individual can 
contribute most to national safety. 


CIVILIAN AGENCY SHOULD RECALL CERTAIN RESERVISTS 


Therefore, we suggest the following amendment: 

“Whenever it becomes necessary to order reservists, except those in 
the active organized units of the Ready Reserve or in the National 
Guard or Air National Guard, to extended active duty, such individuals 
shall be recalled through a civilian agency under uniform regulations 
to be prescribed by the President, in such a way that there shall be the 
least possible disruption to civilian activities essential to the national 
strength and security. In addition, the involuntary transfer of re- 
servists to such active units also shall be subject to selection through 
the same agency.” 
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I wish to thank the committee, personally and on behalf of the 
American Chemical Society, for the opportunity to appear here today. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much, Dr. Britton. 

Might I ask you with reference to your proposed language, whether 
there should be some language there to make reference to the individ- 
ual’s hardship and dislocation? I notice that your language requires 
selection in such a way that there shall be the least possible disruption 
to activities essential to the national strength and security. It makes 
no reference to the hardship of the individual called. 

Mr. Brrrron. Well, I think that isa good point. It probably should 


be in there. 


CAN SELECTIVE SERVICE HANDLE THE JOB? 


Senator Hunt. I am one who happens to believe that the Selective 
Service has done a magnificent job. 

Do you see any reason why they should not be charged with this 
responsibility? They are an executive agency. The head of the 
Selective Service takes his instructions, of course, under the law from 
the President. I see that you. suggest that the President has this 
executive authority, he could exercise it as he does now through Selec- 
tive Service. Do you see why the present Selective Service could not 
handle this problem ? 

Mr. Brrrron. So far as I know, if they are given the power in the 
bill, they would have to have it delegated to them, that is, that power, 
as I understand it, because at the present time they do not have any- 
thing to do with the Reserve. 

Senator Hunt. You, and I think the two witnesses before you, and 
I have myself mentioned about the many hardships that have resulted 
in the method that we have used in recalling reservists during the 
Korean incident. I think we should, for the record, say that those 
comments are ri critical in any way of the Armed Forces. They 
did the best they could with what they had to work with. They did 
not have the use of the Selective Service. And over and above that, 
they had to do a job and do it quickly. 

Mr. Brrrron. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. I think the record should show that our statements 
are not meant to be critical, but just simply to say what happened. 

Mr. Brirron. I agree with that, surely, because they had to do the 
best they could. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much, Dr. Britton. We will cer- 
tainly take this into consideration in marking up this bill. 

Mr. Brrrron. Thank you. 

Senator Lonc. The American Medical Association and the Amer- 
ican Osteopathic Association were originally scheduled to appear be- 
fore the subcommittee today. However, both organizations have re- 
quested permission to submit statements, rather than appear in person, 
and their statements will be included as part of the record at this 

oint. 

(The statement of the American Medical Association is as follows :) 

The committee on legislation of the American Medical Association considered 


H. R. 5426, Highty-second Congress, on December 4, 1951, and voted to endorse 
it. This action was approved by the board of trustees on December 6, 1951. 
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In approving this measure, it was the feeling of the committee on legislation 
that the purposes of the bill and the mechanism proposed were basically sound. 

Since the above action was taken, our association has considered and testified 
relative to legislation designed to effectuate a universal military training pro- 
gram. At that time the association did not take a position for or against the 
enactment of universal military training legislation. However, several pro- 
posals were advanced relating to the medical aspects of such a program. 

I would like to briefly restate certain of these proposals: 

(1) The continuation of preprofessional and professional education for quali- 
fied students: It has always been the firm belief of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation that it is imperative that safeguards be adopted to prevent any dis- 
ruption in the education of an adequate force of professional personnel. The 
necessity for such safeguards became particularly apparent with the introduc- 
tion of proposals to institute a universal military training program. 

It is essential, not only to the maintenance of an adequate and effective corps 
of trained Reserves but to the general welfare of the civilian population, that 
the education of professional personnel be allowed to proceed without any 
impairment. 

In outlining recommendations relative to the general framework of universal 
military training, the National Security Training Commission recommended 
against split periods of preliminary training and deferment of professional stu- 
dents from the 6 months’ training period. In testifying on S. 2441, we expressed 
the be’‘ief that the holding in abeyance of the Reserve obligation for National 
Security Training Corps “graduates” was the one remaining mechanism for 
insuring the uninterrupted flow of trained Reserves. 

It was our feeling then, as it is now, that two further points should be con- 
sidered: First the 744 years of Reserve obligation required by universal mili- 
tary training legislation should be deferred until a physician has completed his 
internship and, in some instances, his residency training, and second, that no 
undue advantage should accrue to Armed Forces hospitals by allowing intern- 
ship and residency service in such installations to count against total Reserve 
obligation. 

(2) Source and selection of medical and allied health personnel: There is 
considerable concern in the medical profession as to the method to be used in 
determining the medical and allied health personnel required to man a universal 
military training program. 

The American Medical Association is, as previously stated, in favor of vesting 
the authority for making such decisions in a national civilian board or a com- 
parable agency in order to insure the proper distribution of medical and other 
health Reserves between civilian and military needs. Unless this is done it 
will be extremely difficult to insure that individuals serve in a manner that 
will contribute the most to the strength of the Nation. 

In our statement on S. 2441, Eighty-second Congress, it was also urged that 
preinduction, induction and periodic Reserve physical examinations should not 
be performed by full-time medical personnel of the Armed Forces. It is believed 
that the use of additional physicians in the Armed Forces for this purpose is 
undesirable and unnecessary. It is recommended, instead, that such examin- 
ations be conducted by civilian physicians on a fee basis or by Reserve personnel 
for the purpose of maintaining a satisfactory Reserve status. Section 226 of 
H. R. 5426 could be amended to cover at least the portion of this recommendation 
dealing with periodic Reserve physical examinations. 

S. 2441 as reported favorably by your committee did not include any of our 
recommendations. It is assumed, however, on the basis of the discussion which 
was had at the time of our last appearance and later official statements in con- 
nection with S. 2441, that the committee deems it preferable to consider these 
matters in connection with the over-all Reserve bill which is now before you. 

Despite the recent action by the House of Representatives in referring univer- 
sal military training legislation back to committee, the pendency of such legis- 
lation before the Senate prompts the association to again stress the need for 
adopting these proposals. If favorable action is taken by the Congress on S, 2441 
or similar legislation, the only way to insure the adoption of the safeguards 
suggested is to provide for their inclusion in H. R. 5426. 


(The statement of the American Osteopathic Association is as 
follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY Dr. Cuester D. Sworr, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 


On behalf of the American Osteopathic Association i wish to thank the 
committee for this opportunity of expressing our views on H. R. 5426, a bill 
relating to the Reserve components of the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Section 4 (cd) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended 
by Public Law 51, Bighty-first Congress, provides for a total period of liability 
of 8 years active training in the Armed Forces and in a Reserve component. 
By virtue of that law practically all able-bodied young men below age 26 are 
due to be in a Reserve component of the Armed Forces to round out their term 
of liability. 

During the Reserve liability period, whether after active training and service 
in the Armed Forces or after training in the National Security Training Corps, 
the recall to active duty of preprofessional and professional students, including 
interns and residents, in the osteopathic and allied health service professional 
fields should be held in abeyance until completion of their professional education 
or until they cease to satisfactorily pursue such education. Furthermore, having 
successfully pursued such education and having become licensed to practice their 
profession, the Selective Service System or some other compurable civilian 
agency should have the final say as to whether the individual can best serve 
the national health, safety, and interest by serving the military or civilian 
economy. 

A civilian selective agency for the recall of reservists is necessary because 
the military is incapable of objective determination of or evaluating a proper 
balance between military and civilian needs. 

An example of the unobjectivity of military evaluation is markedly demon- 
strated in the current attitude of the military in recall of reservists who are 
in training and preparation for the critical occupation of osteopathic physician 
or surgeon. 

On August 1, 1950, the Secretary of Defense issued.a memorandum to the 
Secretaries of the military departments delineating the policy to be observed 
by them regarding recall of reservists to active duty. In order that persons 
engaged in occupations critical to the civilian economy who could be spared by 
the military might be retained in their civilian pursuits, the Secretary of Defense 
incorporated as a part of his memorandum a list of critical occupations prepare: 
by the Labor Department. The labor list included the osteopathic profession as 
one of the critical occupations. 

However, on October 17 the Defense Personnel Policy Board issued a memo- 
randum to the military services authorizing them to superimpose on the list of 
critical occupations a list of occupations of primary interest to each. Under 
that authority, the respective services made provision for delay in call of re- 
servists who were engaged in preprofessional or professional education to become 
doctors of medicine as distinguished from doctors of osteopathy. Realizing the 
lack of objectivity in such a discriminatory practice, the Defense Personnel 
Policy Board on January 12, 1951, issued a memorandum to the services rescind- 
ing the authority to so discriminate. 

Notwithstanding the January 12 memorandum, the military services have con- 
tinued the practice of permitting students to finish their training to become 
M. D.’s and at the same time rejecting applications of reservists in preparation 
to become osteopathic physicians or surgeons for delay to complete their pro- 
fessional education. The only reason given by the military for discrimination 
has been that M. D.’s are utilized by the services whereas at the present time 
the professional services of osteopathic physicians are not employed in the 
Medical Corps of the services. In so doing, the military graphically demon- 
strate their inability to think of critical occupations except in terms only of 
military objectives, without regard for balance with the necessities of the civilian 
economy. 

The lack of objectivity on the part of the military is even more apparent 
when reservists who are engaged in the critical occupation of osteopathy and 
surgery in their own localities are recalled to military service in capacities 
entirely foreign to their professional training. A selective service system or 
a comparable civilian selective agency would operate to diminish if not prevent 
such a dissipation of osteopathic professional manpower. Part III of the bill 
should be amended by adding “or osteopathy” after “medicine” in section 201 
of Public Law 365, Eightieth Congress, to clarify appointive authority and avoid 
arbitrary recall decision. 
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Another consideration which we would call to your attention is involved in 
section 226 of the pending. bill, namely, the requirement that all commissioned 
and enlisted members of the Reserve components except those in the Retired 
Reserve be given physical examinations at least once every 4 years, and 
that the individual member be required to submit a report of physical condition 
each year. We submit that these examinations should be performed by civilian 
physicians rather than increasing the military medical contingent for the 
purpose, Regarding the eligibility of osteopathic physicians as civilian physi- 
cians for the purpose of conducting these examinations, it has been established 
that they are so eligible. With the permission of the committee, we wish to 
record a ruling by the Comptroller General together with our correspondence 
with the Adjutant General of the Army in order that the record may be clear 
in the matter, to wit: 


ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C., March 18, 1949. 

There are before this Office for consideration the claims of E. W. Koester, 
doctor of osteopathy, 37068 Huron River Drive, New Boston, Mich., and River- 
side Osteopathic Hospital, 165 George Street, Trenton, Mich., in the sums of 
$36 and $32.20, respectively, for professional services and hospitalization ren- 
dered Pyt. Sidney Snoddy, United States Army, during the period September 15 
to 23, 1947, when he was suffering from an illness diagnosed as “bronchial 
asthma, chronic, with superimposed allergic phenomenae symptoms from rag- 
weed pollen, acute,” it appearing that such illness began while the enlisted man 
was on furlough from MD, 1257th ASU, Tilton General Hospital, Fort Dix, N. J., 
September 3 to 17, 1947, and that the treatment given him included the ad- 
ministration of oxygen and drugs. The Department of the Army transmitted 
such claims to this office for direct settlement because of decision of this office 
dated June 10, 1922 (1 Comp. Gen. 730), wherein it was held that osteopathic 
treatment, procured without specific or general authority, is not such medical 
treatment as is authorized to be procured at public expense from private practi- 
tioners by personnel of the Army on duty where medical service of the Army 
is not available. In such decision it was stated that: 

“* * * Practitioners of osteopathy are not appointed in the Medical Corps 
of the Army and osteopathic treatment is not furnished by the Medical De- 
partment of the Army. It is only medical care and treatment of a kind or 
character furnished by the Medical Department of the Army that is authorized 
by the regulation without the prior approval of the Surgeon General—the 
equivalent of the service which the Government furnishes through the Medical 
Department. Treatment other than that must, under the regulations, be au- 
thorized in advance by the Surgeon General before the Government is obligated 
to pay therefor, that he may determine the necessity therefor and whether exist- 
ing Army facilities may supply adequate treatment.” 

The Surgeon General of the Army has reported that investigation has re- 
vealed Dr. Koester is a doctor of osteopathy, and that conditions in the Army 
with regard to osteopathic practitioners are now essentially the same as they 
were at the time the said decision was rendered. However, the vouchers cover- 
ing both of the claims here involved bear certificates, signed by an officer of 
the Medical Service Corps, United States Army, to the effect that treatinent 
by a civilian agency was necessary because no Government (Army, Navy Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Public Health Service or Indian) facility for treat- 
ment was available. 

While the provisions in the Military Appropriation Acts for the fiscal years 
1948 and 1949 (act of July 30, 1947, 61 Stat. 560, and act of June 24, 1948, 
62 Stat. 657) for medical care and treatment of Army personnel are not ma- 
terially different, insofar as the present question is concerned, than the com- 
parable appropriation provision considered in the above-cited decision of June 
10, 1922, other statutory provisions, enacted since 1922, together with changes 
in conditions and circumstances which have occurred since that time, seem to 
justify a reexamination of the question whether or not military appropriations 
inay be considered available for the payment of osteopaths for treatment of 
military personnel. 

The act of August 2, 1946, in section 41 thereof (60 Stat. 858), authorizes 
“The President, in his discretion * * * to appoint, by and with the a:vice 
and consent of the Senate, graduates of reputable schools of osteopathy as 
commissioned medical officers in the Nayy.” Likewise section 5 of the act of 
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February 28, 1948 (62 Stat. 40), provides that “Graduates of colleges of oste- 
opathy whose graduates are eligible for licensure to practice medicine or oste- 
opathy in a majority of the States of the United States * * * shall be 
eligible * * * for appointment as commissioned medical officers in the 
Public Health Service.” And section 1 of the act of June 5, 1942 (56 Stat. 314), 
authorizes the employment in the Medical Department of the Army of internes 
who are graduates of, or have successfully completed at least 4 years’ pro- 
fessional training, in reputable schools of medicine or osteopathy. While other 
statutory provisions of 2 somewhat similar character have been enacted’ by 
the Congress in recent years, the cited provisions suffice to indicate the legisla- 
tive policy respecting the appointment or employment of osteopaths in the 
military and quasi-military services. 

When the decision of June 10, 1922, was rendered, the treatment at Govern- 
ment expense of Army officers and enlisted men in private hospitals, or by 
civilian physicians, was specifically prohibited if such personnel were on fur- 
lough when receiving the treatment and, by analogy, such prohibition was 
extended to other services. However, a provision contained in the act of April 
28, 1942 (56 Stat. 228), and repeated in similar terms in subsequent military 
appropriation acts, marked a reversal of the prior legislative policy by providing 
“for necessary medical care and treatment in private hospitals of military per- 
sonnel whether on duty or on furlough or leave of absence except when elective 
medical treatment has been obtained by military personnel in civilian hospitals 
or from civilian physicians or dentists.” In recognition of that change in legis- 
lative policy, the rule theretofore applied, by analogy, to enlisted men of the 
Navy was modified to conform to the statutory authorization for private medical 
treatment of Army personnel] while on leave or furlough. See 23 Comp. Gen. 980, 
the syllabus of which is as follows: 

“Prior decisions of the accounting officers negativing the allowance of the 
cost of civilian medical care and treatment of Navy enlisted men solely because 
they were on leave or liberty at the time—which decisions were based on the 
general legislative policy exemplified by provisions in annual Army appropria- 
tion acts prohibiting allowance of such expenses incurred by Army officers or 
enlisted men—are not to be regarded as applicable or controlling subsequent 
to the enactment of the act of April 28, 1942, which marked a reversal of such 
legislative policy by authorizing payment for medical care or treatment of Army 
personnel ‘whether on duty or on furlough or leave of absence’.” 

Pursuant to the provisions of the National Security Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 495), 
which established the National Military Establishment, the medical and hospital 
facilities of each of the military services are now available under controlled 
conditions to the personnel of the other services. While it is understood that 
the Medical Department of the Army has not utilized the services of osteo- 
paths as commissioned medical officers in the Army, the services of osteopaths 
apparently are available to Army personnel in other Government installations 
and facilities. 

For such reasons, it is concluded that Army appropriations for medical treat- 
ment are now to be regarded as available for payments, otherwise proper, for the 
services of professionally qualified osteopaths in cases where Army personnel 
on duty or furlough or leave of absence at places where Government medical and 
hospital facilities are not available may avail themselves of such services for 
necessary medical care or treatment. Hence, the claims here involved, if correct 
in other respects, will be allowed. 

To the extent that prior decisions of this Office (including 1 Comp. Gen. 730, 
supra), are inconsistent with the foregoing they will not be followed hereafter. 

(Signed) Franx L. YArEs, 
Assistant Comptroller General 
of the United States. 





WASHINGTON 6, D. C., November 15, 1951. 
In re Department of the Army letter, Office of Adjutant General, 18 March 1951, 
File AGAO-S201.3A (12 March 1951) GI-MAGPT-P. Subject: Organized 
Reserve Corps Service Evaluation Program. 
The ApJUTANT GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Sir: This letter is written on the telephonic advice of your Colonel Lott, 
to whose attention I brought the following telegram received on November 14 
from Dr. J. W. Miller, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., licensed osteopathic physician and 
surgeon, to wit: 
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“Subject: Physical Examinations of Officer Reserve Corps Evaluation Pro- 
gram: Letter under order of Colonel Tarkington. Florida Military District, 
Jacksonville, claims physical examinations performed by D. O. not acceptable to 
Medical Review Board. Military authorities have ordered my patient, Lt. Col. 
Harry A. Gervin, to arrange with licensed civilian doctor of medicine for physical 
examination. Are we ineligible to examine under the Officer Reserve Corps 
evaluation program? How shall I proceed in this case?’ 

Colonel Lott informed me that the above mentioned subject, Department of 
the Army letter of March 138, 1951, provides that reservists may be examined “by 
a licensed civilian doctor of medicine,’ where Government medical facilities are 
not available, but does not authorize examination by a licensed civilian doctor of 
osteopathy under similar circumstances. 

We request amendment of the Department of the Army letter so as to au- 
thorize examination by a licensed civilian doctor of medicine or doctor of 
osteopathy, inasmuch as both doctors of medicine and doctors of osteopathy 
are civilian physicians within the meaning of the Department of Defense appro- 
priation acts, Medical and Hospital Department, Department of the Army. See 
23 Comptroller General Decisions 528, March 18, 1949, copy enclosed. 

Pursuant to above mentioned Comptroller General’s opinion the General Ac- 
counting Office paid claim of an osteopathic physician and surgeon, claim No. 
2969521 on May 17, 1949 for “professional services rendered incident to physical 
examination of applicants for enlistment in the United States Army during the 
period March 20 to April 12, 1948. (OCI'#91694).” 

Please furnish copy of above mentioned Department of the Army letter with 
requested amendment and oblige. 

Very truly yours, 
L. L. Gourtey, 
Legal Counsel, American Osteopathic Association. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 2, 1952. 
Mr. LAWRENCE L, GouRLEY, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Gourtey: This is in reply to your letter of November 15, 1951, re- 
garding utilization of the services of doctors of osteopathy in the physical 
examination phase of the Organized Reserve Corps service evaluation program. 

The provisions of Department of the Army Letter, AGAO-S, 201.89 (March 

2,51) G1-M, subject: “Organized Reserve Corps Service Evaluation Program,” 

dated March 13, 1951, limit the performance of physical examinations, under 
the circumstances cited therein, to civilian doctors of medicine. However, it is 
believed unnecessary at this time to amend this letter to include doctors of 
osteopathy since the service evaluation program was completed on October 
81, 1951. 

The service evaluation program was a very broad program which had to be 
completed in a relatively short period of time. It was anticipated that Army 
and Reserve Corps medical facilities could not accommodate the large number 
of reservists within the period of time allotted for completion of the physical 
examination phase of the program. Accordingly, provisions were made for 
utilizing the medical facilities of other governmental agencies and for em- 
ploying civilian physicians. The Department of the Army does not visualize a 
requirement for similar programs in the future. Although it is likely that re- 
servists will be required to undergo future physical examinations at various 
intervals, such examinations will be spread over periods of time that will not 
overtax the normal operating staffs at Army and Reserve Corps medical 
facilities. 

Further physical examinations for reservists, and the details of such exami- 
nations with respect to the types of professional personnel and facilities to be 
util'zed are contingent upon the final provisions of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
which, it is believed, will be enacted into law at the next session of Congress. 
Until this bill becomes law and until definite information becomes available re- 
garding future requirements for physical examinations for reservists as may be 
prescribed in this law, the Department of the Army cannot determine the re- 
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quirement for possible participation of civilian physicians in conducting such 
examinations. 


Sincerely yours, 
Wm. E. Beretn, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Adjutant General. 


Senator Lone. Our next witness is Mr. Carey H. Brown, chairman 
of the Engineering Manpower Commission. I understand that Mr. 
Brown cannot appear, and that Mr. Shepard will appear in his place. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN A. SHEPARD, CHEMICAL DIRECTOR, THE 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CORP., REPRESENTING ENGINEERING 
MANPOWER COMMISSION OF ENGINEERS JOINT COUNCIL 


Mr. Sueparv. I am Norman A. Shephard, chemical director of the 
American Cyanamid Corp., and a member of the executive committee 
of the Engineering Manpower Commission of Engineers Joint Council. 

I am also chairman of the Committee on Materials of the Research 
and Development Board of the Department of Defense. 

I am here today to represent. the Engineering Manpower Commis- 
sion of the Engineers Jomt Council. in place of Carey H. Brown, who 
wishes me to express his regrets that an unforeseen circumstance pre- 
vents his appearance in person. 

I request that Mr. Brown’s statement be entered in full into the 
record. 


Senator Lone. That will be done at this point. 


STATEMENT OF Carey H. Brown, CHAIRMAN, ENGINEERING MANPOWER COMMISSION 
OF ENGINEERS JOINT COUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Carey H. Brown, 
chairman of the Engineering Manpower Commission of Engineers Joint Council, 
for which I am appearing. I am also manager of engineering and manufacturing 
services, Kodak Par: Works, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. After gradu- 
ation from the United States Military Academy at West Point in the class of 1910, 
and from the Engineer School of the United States Army in 1912, I served in 
the Corps of Engineers in Panama, Mexico, France, and the United States, until 
1930, reaching the rank of colonel. During World War II, I was engaged in the 
construction and later in the operation of the Holston Ordnance Works of the 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. 

Engineers Joint Council is a nonprofit organization. It is composed of the 
following professional societies: American Society of Civil Engineers, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. In addition to the above, the American Society 
for Engineering Education is represented on the Engineering Manpower 
Commission. 

The Engineering Manpower Commission is appearing here today in the interests 
of the proper allocation and utilization of engineers to insure their maximum 
contribution to the Nation’s defense and to the national health, safety, and 
interest. 

This statement represents long and thoreugh consideration of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act (H. R. 5426) by the Engineering Manpower Commission. Our 
recommendations are the result of some 6 months of active study of this bill as 
related to our general studies of the most effective utilization of engineers in the 
natioual health, safety, and interest. 


UNIVERSAL OBLIGATION TO MAKE NATION SECURE 
In all-out war there will be no zone of the interior. The general populace 


will be subjected to many, if not all, of the hazards to which members of the 
Armed Forces are subjected. The principle that there is a patriotic obligation 
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upon every man and woman for appropriate service of which each is capable 
in maintaining the security of the United States is thus emphasized. 


MAXIMUM MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


We cannot match our possible enemies in numbers. Any successful program 
of defense must therefore take into account that the survival of the United 
States as a free democracy will depend on superior and prior scientific and 
engineering skills to offset the superiority in numbers which free nations lack. 
In addition to an over-all deficit in numbers, we are faced with a critical shortage 
of engineers and scientists. It is therefore fundamental that each person be 
utilized at his highest capability. In view of the wide range of talent and train- 
ing meeessary to adequately staff our civilian economy, military operations, and 
production, the wisest system of selection is necessary. 

Maintaining a sound economy and the required development and production 
of weapons are both essential if the man at the front is to be effective. These 
are part of an inseparable whole in maintaining the security of our Nation. 

The situation is aggravated by the great confusion that exists generally as 
to the distinction between a professional engineer and a technician. For ex- 
ample, the needs of the operating units of the Armed Forces are primarily tor 
technicians and operators and not for professional engineers. Yet in many 
cases billet designations may state or include the name “engineer.” Technicians 
cun be trained in a matter of months; the professional engineer or scientist is 
the product of at least 4 years of full-time study coupled with more years of 
development and experience. Using engineers or scientists as technicians is 
a waste of critically short skills vitally needed to design, develop, and produce 
weapons and other equipment for the military and for essential civilian needs. 


CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT OF TRAINED MINDS 


Another cardinal element in the maximum utilization of manpower is the 
continued development of our engineers and scientists of the future. Provision 
must be made for the training of new engineers and scientists to furnish the 
necessary technical skills for replacements and technological expansion. 

The Engineering Manpower Commission believes that Public Law 51 and 
H. R. 5426 do not adequately provide for best utilization of reservists. There- 
fore, it is important that the following principles he established now and 
incorporated in the Armed Forces Reserve Act (H. R. 5426). 


RECALL OF ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC STUDENTS 


(a) During the Reserve liability period, after active training and service 
in the Armed Forces or after training in the National Security Training Corps, 
the recall to active duty of the required number of professional and scientific 
students should be held in abeyance until completion of their professional study 
or until they cease to satisfactorily pursue such study. Speaking only for 
the engineering profession, there is a current requirement for 60,000 freshmen 
each year in all branches of engineering to meet the need for engineers in the 
Armed Forces and in the civilian economy. 

Asa suitable method of accomplishing the above, we suggest : 

“Amend section 20S (a) of Armed Forces Reserve Act (H. R. 5426) by insert- 
ing at the end (after line 3, page 14), the following: ‘Provided, however, That 
any person who is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time engineering or scientific 
course of instruction at a college, university, or similar institution of learning 
shall have his recall to active duty delayed (a) until the time of his graduation 
therefrom; or (b) until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course of instruc- 
tion, whichever is earlier: Provided further, That the total period of liability for 
training and service of a person so delayed shall be extended by the period 
of such delay’.” 


CIVILIAN CONTROL OF RESERVIST RECALL 


(b) Since section 4 (d) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended in Public Law 51, provides for a total period of liability of S years 
active training and service in the Armed Forces and in a Reserve component, 
it is evident that all, or practically all, of the able bodied young men below 
age 26 will eventually be in a Reserve component of the Armed Forces to com- 
plete their term of liability. The proper allocation of critical skills to the 
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Armed Forces and the necessary civilian economy will thus require a very 
careful process of selection. In addition to selecting those to be recalled for 
military service, the agency governing recalls must also select those for service 
in the essential civilian economy, including defense development and production. 

The Ready Reserve will actually encompass all those reservists liable to 
immediate recall. Logically, the active organized units of the Ready Reserve, 
the National Guard and Air National Guard should contain those Ready re- 
servists who are not only liable to but also available for immediate recall. 
Under such conditions, the recall of reservists in such active organized units 
of the Ready Reserve and the activation of the National Guard and Air National 
Guard should remain under the general control of the Department of Defense 
as at present. They will be needed for the immediate military mobilization 
effort in the event of war. 

Many of the other members of the Ready Reserve will have acquired skills 
and experience that may make them unavailable for military service without 
curtailing the total defense effort. It is these persons and those in the Standby 
Reserve and Retired Reserve who must be subject to a careful selection process 
in order that the necds of defense industry and the essential civilian economy 
will not be seriously hampered through their recall to active duty. 

Since this selection will be for service in the essential economy as well as for 
military service, reservists other than those in the National Guard, Air National 
Guard, or active organized units of the Ready Reserve should be called to active 
duty by a civilian agency such as selective service. Selective service is familiar 
with the needs and problems at the local level. It has a long background of 
experience in making selections based upon military requirements and at the 
same time preserving essential civilian development and production facilities. 
With this background selective service can readily be adapted to carrying out 
the selections advocated above, thus providing the most effective utilization of 
professional and scientific personnel now in short supply. Those reservists 
volunteering for active duty, of course, would be automatically approved for 
military service by selective service. 

As a suitable method of accomplishing this, we suggest the following amend- 
ment: 

“Amend section 234 of Armed Services Reserve Act (H. R. 5426) by adding 
a paragraph at the end (after line 17, p. 34) as follows: ‘(h) Notwithstanding 
any provision of this section, whenever it becomes necessary to order reservists, 
except those in active organized units of the Ready Reserve or National Guard 
or Air National Guard to extended active duty, such individuals shall be recalled 
by the Selective Service System under uniform regulations to be prescribed by 
the President; and all provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended, concerning classification shall be applicable to the recall or 
delay in recall of such individuals by the Selective Service System’.” 


CIVILIAN CONTROL OF INVOLUNTARY TRANSFERS TO ORGANIZED UNITS 


(c) Section 4 (d) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended by Public Law 51, provides for the involuntary transfer of personnel 
to organized units of the Reserve components by the secretaries of the various 
armed services. Conceivably, this authority could be used by those secretaries 
to nullify the effects of the selective recall of reservists advocated above. 

We therefore suggest that such involuntary transfers of personnel to organ- 
ized units of the Reserve components be also subject to screening by the same 
civilian agency designated to make the selections of reservists for recall to active 
duty. 

As a suitable method of accomplishing this, we suggest the following amend- 
ment: 

“Amend sections 208 and 209 of Armed Services Reserve Act (H. R. 5426) 
by adding a paragraph at the end of section 209 (after line 23, p. 17) as follows: 
‘(f) Notwithstanding any provision of section 208 or of this section, whenever 
any person is transferred involuntarily by reason of enlistment, enrollment, 
appointment in, or assignment to active organized units of the Ready Reserve 
by the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, or the Air Force (or the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the United States Coast Guard) in accordance with 
the authority granted in the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, such persons shall be selected for transfer by the Selective Service 
System under uniform regulations to be prescribed by the President’.” 
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I would like to thank the chairman and the members of the committee for the 
opportunity to appear in connection with these hearings. 
(Norr.—Page and line numbers refer to committee print No. 4 of the bill.) 


Mr. Suerarp. Since my presentation is much condensed, as you 
reyuested, I shall proc eed, inasmuch as it will take a very short period 
of time. 

The Engineers Council is a nonprofit organization, composed of 
the five major American professional engineering societies, civil, min- 
ing and metallurgical, mechanical, electrical, and chemical, totaling 
about 130,000 members. 

The American Society for Engineering Education is also repre- 
sented on the Engineering Manpower Commission. 

We are here today in the interests of the proper allocation and 
utilization of engineers to insure their maximum contribution to the 
Nation’s defense and to the national health, : safety, and interest. 

Our recommendations are the result of some 6 months of active 
study of the Armed Forces Reserve Act as related to our general studies 
of the most effective utilization of engineers in the national health, 
safety, and interest. 

Any successful program of defense must take into account that the 
survival of the United States as a free democracy will depend on 
superior scientific and engineering skills to offset the superiority in 
numbers which the free nations lack. 

In addition to an over-all deficit in numbers we are faced with a 
critical shortage of engineers and scientists. It is, therefore, funda- 
mental that each person be utilized at his highest capability. 

In view of the wide range of talent and training necessary to ade- 
quately staff our civilian economy, military operations and production, 
the wisest system of selection is nec essary. 

he situation is aggravated by the great confusion that exists gen- 
erally as to the distinction between a professional engineer and : 
technician. For example, the needs of the ope rating units of the 
Armed Forces are primarily for technicians and operators and not for 
professional engineers. Technicians can be trained in a matter of 
months; the professional engineer or scientists is the product of at 
least + years of full-time study coupled with more years of develop- 
ment and experience. Using engineers or scientists as technicians is 
a waste of critically short skills vitally needed to design, develop, 
and produce weapons and other equipment for the milita wary and for 
essential civilian needs. 

Another cardinal element in the maximum utilization of man- 
power is the continued development of our engineers and sicentists 
of the future. Provision must be made for the training of new engi- 
neers and scientists to furnish the necessary technical skills for replace- 
ments and technological e Xpansion, 

The Engineering ; Manpow er Commission believes that Public Law 
51 and H. R. 5426 do not adequately provide for best utilization of 
reservists. Therefore, it is important that the following principles 
be established now and incorporated in the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Principle I. Recall of engineering and scientific students. 

During the Reserve liability period, after active training and serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces or after training in the National Security 
Training Corps, the recall to active duty “of the required number of 
professional and scientific students should be held in abeyance until 
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completion of their professional study or until they cease to satis- 
factorily pursue such study. 7 

Principle IL. Civilian control of reservist recall. 

The Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, pro- 
vides for a total period of liability of 8 years’ active training and 
service in the Armed Forces and in a Reserve component. It is evi- 
dent that all, or practically all, of the able-bodied young men below 
age 26 will eventually be in a Reserve component of the Armed Forces 
to complete their term of liability. The proper allocation of critical 
skills to the Armed Forces and the necessary civilian economy will 
thus require a very careful process of selection. In addition to select- 
ing those to be recalled for military service, the agency governing 
recalls must also select those for service in the essential civilian econ- 
omy, including defense development and production. 

The Ready Reserve will actually encompass all those reservists liable 
to immediate recall. Logically, the active organized units of the 
Ready Reserve should contain those ready reservists who are not only 
liable to but also available for immediate recall. Under such cireum- 
stances, the recall of reservists in such active organized units of the 
Ready Reserve and the activation of the National Guard and Air 
National Guard should remain under the general control of the De- 
partment of Defense, as at present. They will be needed for the im- 
mediate military mobilization effort in the event of war. 

Many of the other members of the Ready Reserve will have acquired 
skills and experience that may make them unavailable for military 
service without curtailing the total defense effort. It is these persons 
and those in the Standby Reserve and Retired Reserve who must be 
subject to a careful selection process in order that the needs of defense 
industry and the essential civilian economy will not be seriously ham- 
pered through their recall to active duty. 

Since this selection will be for service in the essential economy as 
well as for military service, reservists other than those in the National 
Guard, Air National Guard, or active organized units of the Ready 
Reserve should be called to active duty by a civilian agency such as 
Selective Service. Selective Service is familiar with the needs and 
problems at the local level. It has a long background of experience in 
making selections based upon military requirements and at the same 
time preserving essential civilian development and production facili- 
ties. With this background Selective Service can readily be adapted 
to carrying out the selections advocated above, thus providing the 
most effective utilization of professional and scientific personnel now 
in short supply. 

The third and last, principle IIT: Civilian control of involuntary 
transfers to organized units. 

The Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, pro- 
vides for the involuntary transfer of personnel to organized units of 
the Reserve components by the Secretaries of the various armed serv- 
ices. Conceivably this authority could be used by those Secretaries 
to nullify the effects of the selective recall of reservists advocated 
above. 

We therefore suggest that such involuntary transfers of personnel 
to organized units of the Reserve components be also subject to screen- 
ing of the same civilian agency designated to make the selections of 


reservists for recall to active duty. 
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That is the end of my statement, but I would request that an excerpt 
from a speech by the Honorable William Howard Taft before the 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in Decem- 
ber 1917, be put into the record. This is highly pertinent to the prob- 
lem of delaying engineers and special professional personnel, and is 
of particular interest when you consider its date, December 1917, 

Senator Lone. Those excerpts will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The excerpts referred to are as follows :) 


ENGINEERS AND MepicaL MEN INbDISPENSABLI 


Excerpt from a speech by Hon. William H. Taft presented at the annual meet- 
ing, December 1917, of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, (Pp. 
530-531, Vol. 39, Transactions ASME.) 

Now, you engineers, all, constitute one of the two professions that are in- 
dispensable to the country in the carrying on of the struggle to which the people 
of the United States are about to devote themselves, yours and the medical pro- 
fession; you as the constructors of all the material and all the equipment of 
which so much is needed now in modern warfare to make effective the work 
of our boys at the front, and the medical profession to furnish, so far as may 
be, the aid in restoring to the ranks those whom the fortunes of war disable. 

We have a conscription law, which is justified on the ground that it was a 
selective draft, and we know that under that law those whose services can be 
most useful to the country in the trenches will be sent over, and those whose 
services can be most useful to the country in preparing and in saving men and 
material will be retained in their places at home so that they may not be wasted 
in the trenches and elsewhere, in which others could do just as good work as 
they, others who could not discharge the services required of engineers or 
physicians. 

England has, as you know, made mistakes in her great work that she has 
done. I do not think we have praised England enough. I do not think we 
realize how much she has accomplished. But we should profit by the mistakes 
which England made in allowing her doctors and her medical students, her 
engineers and her engineer students to go into the ranks and be sacrificed. 
Because of this, Bngland has reduced the supply of those indispensable persons, 
so that she is embarrassed, and greatly embarrassed. 

Now, my friends, we ought not to make the same mistake. Congress and the 
administration should see to it that the medical students and the engineer 
students should be reserved for the work for which they are particularly itted: 
that the engineer students and the medical students should be required to go on 
and complete their preparation as engineers and physicians, so that they may 
become engineers and doctors and then be gathered into the service of the Gov- 
ernment in this war, to help the Government in those places in which, as I 
say, they are indispensable. [| Applause. | 

Now, there has been a difficulty-—-there seems to have been a fear that tem- 
porary exemptions would mean favoritism, and Congress and the administration 
have not been us prudent as they should have been with reference to these in- 
valuable agencies which we should make as strong and as full as possible. Con- 
gress is now in session, and therefore Congress ought to take steps to give power, 
if power is lacking, to the Secretary of War, to the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of War particularly, to deal with embryo engineers and embryo medical 
students, so that we may have as many engineers and doctors as we can possibly 
have, because we shall need them all. 

Of course, other professions are helping too, lawyers and minister#—we are 
likely to have enough of them [laughter]|—and I do not see why exemption 
should be claimed for them, and being a lawyer I can say so. I do not mean to 
say that lawyers are not patriotic, that lawyers are not being called upon now 
for gratuitous services which they are rendering in connection with this draft, 
but I do say that as a permanent thing their services are not likely directly to 
promote the winning of a battle like Cambrai, whereas the engineers may help; 
and it thrills one’s American heart to know that the members of your profession, 
now, tonight, are engaged in exposing themselves and fighting for the great 
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cause in which this Republic is so much interested and to which the greater part 
of the world is so devoted. 

Mr. Sueparp. We have been authorized by the chairman of the 
board of the American Institute of Physics to state that that organiza- 
tion endorses and supports our recommendations. 

Senator Lone. The Defense Establishment at the time of war is so 
enormous and it has become so tremendous now, that it is extremely 
difficult to utilize to the greatest advantage the skills of engineers and 
scientists available to it. I hope you will continue to study this matter 
and give us your best advice as to how we can make the best use of 
scientific talent. 

_Mr. Sueparp. That is the chief concern of our Manpower Commis- 
sion. 
Senator Lone. Do you have any questions, Senator Hunt ! 

Senator Hunt. I have no comment, except that it is interesting to 
note the opinion expressed by all of the witnesses before us this 
morning. 

THE SUCCESS OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to say this: You mentioned and spoke 
so highly of selective service. I would certainly endorse everything 
you say and would like to add some more. 

Selective service now has been operating through World War I, 
World War II, and now the Korean situation, and it has demon- 
strated with successive success its ability to handle these problems. 

I have a great deal to do with it because in my own company, as a 
matter of fact, all of the difficult cases funnel through me. When the 
case has to come to Washington it is I who have to do with it. I have 
been simply amazed at the competence in both the local, State, and 
national levels. I would like to say one thing more. 

We speak of a civilian organization. We recommend a civilian 
organization. Selective service is a civilian organization, but there 
are many retired military people in the organization, and that is why 
they are doing such a good job, because they know the military re- 
quirements as well as the civilian requirements. They also know the 
local conditions. They know our plans. They know our activities. 
They know how we tie into the war effort. 

Senator Lone. That is the reason why I see no reason why the great 
majority of professional engineers or scientists should be required to 
wear the uniform at all during the war. It seems to me that we 
could contract for their services. It would be well understood what 
their responsibility would be, and what tasks would be expected of 
them, if there was an all-out emergency. 

Mr. Sueparp. In all of the research and development units, of 
course, of the armed services, practically all of the men are in civili 
clothes. It seems to be very difficult to transfer men, once they have 
gone into uniform, to a strictly technical job in the services, if they 
are right in the services, to get them back into the civilian economy. 
I think it is probably better that they be in civilian clothes. 

Senator Lone. So far as the research scientists are coneerned, I have 
difficulty in seeing how it would at all increase their efficiency to place 
them in uniform and send them off somewhere under Army routine. 
It seems to me that the scientist would do just as good a job if he were 
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assigned to whatever laboratory was available for the armed services 
research and to proceed, go right about it. 

Mr. SHepParb, During World War II some of that was done. In 
my own laboratory we have none in uniform, although we have 
many contracts, 

Senator Hunt. I think your comment with reference to Selective 
Service is very well put. I think we have been fortunate in most 
of the States in that the State adjutant general, who is a military man 
and a civilian, has generally been the State director. He has com- 
bined the two knowledges that one should have for that position. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Sueparp. Thank you. 

Senator Lone. It has been a very interesting statement. 

Mr. Sueparp. I appreciate your comment. 

Senator Lone. Our next witness is Mr. Paul H. Robbins, executive 
secretary of the National Society of Professional Engineers. 

If your position is substantially consistent with that of the other 
professional organizations, I would suggest that your statement be 
included in the record in toto and that you summarize it. 

Mr. Rossiys. I appreciate that and will do so. 

Senator Lona. It will be made a part of the record at this point then. 

(The prepared statement of Paul H. Robbins is as idieda’) 


STATEMENT OF PauL H. Ropspins, Executive Director, NATIONAL SOcIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


My name is Paul H. Robbins. I am executive director of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, 1121 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers is composed of over 26,000 
members engaged in the practice of every engineering specialty, and registered 
as professional engineers under the laws of one or more of the States and Terri- 
tories. These 26,000 professional engineers are associated together in nearly 
300 local chapters under the leadership of our 38 State societies. Our society 
concerns itself with activities in the fields of social, ethical, and professional 
interests of the engineering profession. We believe that service to State, Nation, 
and humanity is a fundamental objective of professional engineering. 

The position of the professional engineer in national defense has been a sub- 
ject of continuing study by our society. The sole purpose of this continuing 
study is best deseribed by the society's approved and official statement of policy 
concerning the engineering profession in national security. This statement 
reads in part: “The total welfare and security of the United States, and not the 
best interests of any group or individual is the basic consideration for all ques- 
tions to be resolved. * * * The objective of the engineering profession in 
time of national stress must be the development of the means to provide a maxi- 
mum contribution to the military strength of the Nation, and the maximum pro- 
duction to support that strength.” 

From a background of this policy statement, and as a result of this continu- 
ing study, the society’s views on H. R. 5426, together with some suggested amend- 
ments to that bill, are herewith presented to the committee. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that we cannot hope to compete with our 
potential enemies on a mass-manpower basis. Even assuming this to be pos- 
sible, our national policy ever has been to depend on the knowledge, skill, and 
resourcefulness of our scientists, technologists, and engineers to the end that 
our manpower might be conserved to the greatest possible extent. Past expe- 
rience conclusively demonstrates that not only is this a humanitarian policy, 
and hence in accord with our highest traditions, but also that such a policy is: 
the best assurance of victory. 

It become a matter of the utmost consequence, therefore, to assess what we: 
have available in the way of scientific and engineering manpower, and to come: 
to some firm policy decisions based on this assessment. The facts are these: 
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SHORTAGE OF ENGINEERS 


As a result of World War II's interruption of the normal education programs, 
the number of professionally qualified scientists, technologisis, and engineers 
avatlable for the country’s needs became dangerously low in the years just 
following the war. While this condition has been somewhat alleviated by the 
larger graduating classes of recent years, the earlier loss has never been entirely 
made up, and there is today a definite and critical need for trained engineers. 
There is no reason to believe that this need can be met in the foreseeable future. 
On the other hand, there is every reason to believe that it will become increas- 
ingly severe in the years just ahead of us. 

Time is necessary for the development of a professional engineer; it is im- 
possible, therefore, rapidly to increase the number of trained engineers avail- 
able within a given time beyond the number already trained or in training. 
That number is fixed for the next 4 years and cannot be materially altered. 

The only practicable, or for that matter possible, solution to this difficult 
problem is to plan the most effective and the wisest use of the limited engineering 
manpower available to us. For our country’s best interests, perhaps even for 
our country’s survival, every trained scientist, technologist, and engineer must 
be used at his highest effectiveness and to his maximum capacity. 

For this reason the place of the engineer in the Reserve program should be 
examined very carefully, and every effort made to avoid misuse of this most 
essential manpower resource. The problem is far from academic; it is real 
and pressing. A recent membership survey of a number of major engineering 
societies will indicate the magnitude of the problem: 

Among the younger men in the study, the proportion of reservists was very 
much higher than the over-all figure for society members of all ages. One ont 
of every four respondents under 35 was in a Reserve organization. In the small 
group under 30, the proportion of reservists was 37 percent. 

These latter figures for the younger age groups outline the problem which 
would be created by a general call-up of reservists. As already noted, the engi- 
neering profession as a whole has no such concentration of personnel in the 
middle and older age groups as was found among the society members surveyed. 
The great numbers of men who have entered the field during the past decade 
are in most cases still under 35; many thousands are not yet 30. Assuming that 
the proportion of reservists in these age groups is the same for the profession 
as a whole as for society members, their withdrawal would mean heavy losses 
from a profession vital to defense production, where there is already a serious 
shortage of personnel. With the passage of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act the problem has become even more acute, and if in the future a Na- 
tional Security Training Corps is implemented, it becomes clear that virtually 
every young engineer would find himself in the Reserve forces in some capacity. 
A major difficulty is that in most cases engineering training and skills will have 
been acquired subsequent to the time when some other military classification has 
been established. Past experience shows that these classifications are changed 
only with difficulty, and that generalized guiding legislation would be very useful 
in encouraging the armed services to evaluate carefully abilities available to 
them at the time any recall became necessary. 

Any future recall of Reserves must take into account whether the Nation’s best 
interests are served by having men with these skills in uniform, or by having 
them work in a civilian capacity. Professional men capable of making a decided 
contribution to the supporting civilian defense economy surely should not in- 
voluntarily be recalled to active duty where their professional skills are not 
needed. 

There can be, of course, no doubt of the armed services’ need for scientific 
and engineering manpower. This need goes far beyond the requirements of the 
obvious engineer assignments in construction and maintenance. There sre a 
great many other positions vital to the operation of an army, navy, or air force 
where the professional services of a trained engineer are of the utmost im- 
portance. 

Experience derived from the lessons of World War II, and more recent ad- 
ditional experience, however, shows that improvement might well be made in 
the adequate use of professional talent available to the services. .A basic reason 
for earlier difficulties in this regard was that proper preparation for such use 
was not made sufficientiy far in advance. Qualified professional engineers were 
sometimes assigned to nonprofessional or routine duties, while at the same time 
professional responsibilities were thrust upon those not qualified to assume them. 
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A recent survey indicates that approximately one-third of the professional engin- 
eering personnel serving in the armed services during World War Il felt that 
insufficient use had been made of their professional abilities. While the evils 
of this situation have been to some extent mitigated, nonetheless recent instances 
have occurred where reserve engineers, performing an obvious service to the 
country’s mobilization efforts as engineers, have been recalled to active duty for 
work in which their professional talents were clearly not used. Although such 
cases may be the exception rather than the rule, every effort must be made in this 
time of trained manpower shortage to avoid such conspicuous waste. 

We cannot afford to overlook the role of the engineer in industry and in the 
supporting defense economy. New weapons must be brought into production, 
essential construction designed and completed, the civilian economy must be re- 
designed not only to bring forth the present implements of defense, but oriented 
to foresee and plan for essential future production and research related to the 
defense effort. The factories, plants, and research organizations devoting their 
primary efforts to military production must somehow have made available to 
them the best possible professional talent ,and technical skill. Policies should 
be established whereby the relative advantage to the armed services of the call 
of professional personnel to active duty must be weighed against the relative 
disadvantages to the supporting civilian economy. Ample legislative safeguards 
should be provided in addition to any safeguards, plans, or directives initiated 
by the Defense Department and the armed services. These should provide for a 
careful evaluation of the relative engineering requirements of the supporting 
civilian defense economy and the armed services, with due regard for the com- 
parative values of each. It is only at risk of ultimate disaster that we can con- 
tinue to rob Peter to pay Paul. 


PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD GOVERN ARMY'S USE OF PROFESSIONAL PERSON NEL 


In legislation governing the organization of the Army, Public Law 581 of the 
Sist Cong.), the Congress has already recognized the principle involved. In 
this law the Congress establishes the general policy according to which pro- 
fessional personnel should be used in the Army. it is suggested that a realistic 
consideration of the Reserve problem would take into account a further develop- 
ment of the same principle by establishing three general policies for specialized 
personnel. 

First, reservists with specialized scientific and engineering skills should not 
involuntarily be called to active duty unless the skilled services they can per- 
form for the armed services are at least equal in value to those which they cau 
perform for the civilian defense economy. 

Second, reservists with specialized scientific and engineering skills serving 
with the armed services should, insofar as practicable, be used in professional 
work where their skills can be used to best advantage. 

Third, when the armed services have a surplus of men with scientific and 
engineering skills, as demonstrated by the fact that suitable assignment for the 
use of these skills cannot be found within the armed services, men thus quali- 
fied shall be released to the supporting civilian economy as soon as feasible. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers therefore respectfully urges 
that the following, or similar, language be adopted in the bill under considera- 
tion: Add to section 234 a new section (h) as follows: 

(h) In the utilization of members of the Reserve components possessing tech- 
nical, scientific, or allied professional skills it shall be the policy to— 

(1) evaluate, prior to a call to active duty, the actual and potential con- 
tributions which such members of the Reserve components are making, and 
can make, to the national defense in a civilian capacity as compared with 
the actual contributions which such persons could make if in the Armed 
Forces on active duty, or on active duty for training. 

(2) place, insofar as possible, members of the Reserve components on 
active duty who possess technical, scientific, or allied professional skills in 
assignments which require such technical, scientific, or allied professional 
skills. 

(3) review periodically the Armed Forces utilization of members of the 
Reserve components on active duty, who possess technical, scientific, or allied 
professional skills, and take appropriate action where the skills of such 
personnel are not being effectively used. 
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(4) release from active duty those members of the Reserve components 
possessing technical, scientific, or allied professional skills necessary to, 
and needed by, the civilian economy in support of the national defense, when 
consistent with the requirements of the Armed Forces. 

We are indebted to the committee for this opportunity to present the views 
of the National Society of Professional Engineers. We wish once again to 
assure the committee of our constant readiness to be of every possible assistance 
both now and in the future. Our sole wish is to see the best possible Reserve 
legislation written in our country’s best interests. 


Senator Lone. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL H. ROBBINS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Mr. Roserns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Paul H. Robbins, executive director of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 

Our basic background is contained in our statement and our posi- 
tion is somewhat a reiteration of much of the testimony you have re- 
ceived here so far this morning. 

We find ourselves in much accord with what has been said and 
certainly our basic problem is that of the most efficient use of our 
scientific manpower. 

I would like to direct the committee’s attention to our comments 
beginning on page 5 where we summarize the amendment that we 
offer to the committee for their consideration. 

In legislation governing the organization of the Army, the Con- 
gress has already recognized the principle involved. It is suggested 
that a realistic consideration of the Reserve problem would take into 
account a further development of the same principle by establishing 
three general policies for specialized personnel. 

First, that the reservist with specialized scientific and engineering 
skill should not involuntarily be called to active duty unless the skilled 
services they can perform for the armed services are at least equal 
in value to those which they can perform for the civilian defense 
economy. 

Second, that the reservtst with specialized scientific and engineer- 
ing skill serving with the armed services should, insofar as practicable, 
be used in professional work where their skills can be used to the 
best advantage. 

And third, when the armed services have a surplus of men with 
scientific and engineering skills, as demonstrated by the fact that 
suitable assignment for the use of these skills cannot be found within 
the armed services, men thus qualified shall be released to the support- 
ing civilian economy as soon as feasible. 

We are suggesting that there be added to section 234 of H. R. 5426 
a new section (h) which would embody these principles and would 
accomplish, we believe, the objectives we are presenting in this 
testimony. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rosstrns. I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

Senator Hunt. It has been a pleasure to hear you. 

Senator Lone. Our next witness is Mr. John C. Lynn, legislative 
director, American Farm Bureau Federation. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before this subcommittee and express the views of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation with regard to H. R. 5426. 

As a basis for our statement dealing with this legislation, we would 
like to quote in part a resolution adopted by the voting delegates of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation in December 1951: 

It appears that for some time to come the United States will need a strong 
military force for our own defense and to assist friendly nations in the defense 
of their freedom. During this period, we urge that emphasis be given to the 
expansion of a civilian military training program and a gradual reduction of 
the number of professional soldiers, as conditions permit. We believe adequate 
forces can be provided and maintained for our defense over a long period with- 
out undue strain on the economic resources of the United States. To this end, we 
recommend : 

(1) The expansion of the civilian component of our Armed Forces through 
a more adequate and systematic program for training both officer and enlisted 
reservists. 

(2) Continued use of the selective service program. 

(3) Expansion of the military training program in our colleges and universities 
where such training can be accomplished without undue interference with the 
education of our youth. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation opposed universal military 
training and, asa part of our recommendation, we urged the establish- 
ment of a sound program for reservists. 

In the current situation of national and international tension, which 
may last for an extended period, we must approach the issue of ade- 
quate defense forces with this question in mind: How can we best use 
our manpower and economic strength to protect the United States 
against aggression and at the same time preserve our freedom and the 
advantages we now enjoy as free people? It is our firm conviction 
that the ¢ greatest deterrent to Russian aggression is not the possibility 
of our matching the Communists in manpower but rather our superi- 
ority in economic and industrial strength which is based upon our 
dynamic system of economic organization. 


USE OF SELECTIVE SERVICE FOR RECALLING RESERVISTS 


We do not pose as military experts and our comments with regard 
to this legislation will be general. We will not deal section by section 
with this bill. It is our firm belief, however, that we can meet the 
military situation best by the continued use of the selective service 
program and the expansion of the civilian components of our Armed 
Forces through a more adequate training program for reservists. 

Let me add here that I certainly endorse some of the statements 
that have been made this morning with regard to a civilian component 
of our Government to use Selective Service System for reservists. 

I would like to emphasize this, if we wait until another emergency 
to begin this classification of reservists we will be in the same position 
we were in at the Korean outbreak. I would highly recommend that 
the present Selective Service System being now to classify reservists 
as to their availability so that when we do have another emergency 
that it will avoid the hardships that have been created during the 
Korean outbreak. 
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NEED FOR A MORE ACTIVE RESERVE PROGRAM 


In Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress. emphasis is given to 
the Reserve program. We believe that some progress has been made 
since World War II toward the development of an adequate Reserve 
program. There are many millions of veterans of World War IT who 
were and still are very interested in maintaining an active status Ina 
Reserve unit in order that they might keep currently informed on new 
developments with regard to modern warfare. They have a patriotic 
urge to continue their training. 

Very little has been done by the Department of Defense to encourage 
veterans of World Wars I and II to continue their active service in 
the Reserve. 

I might add that due to my 19 years as a Reserve officer I have a 
little personal knowledge of the situation affecting reservists. If 
proper programs are developed, adequate equipment provided, and 
some incentive given to cause veterans and nonveterans to voluntarily 
join and stay with an active organized unit, we can develop an eflec- 
tive striking force through this program. We can utilize to the 
maximum extent possible the skills and techniques of these men. This 
bill when enacted into law will help strengthen the civilian components 
of our Armed Forces. 

We believe that the general principles expressed in H. R. 5426 are 
sound. Certainly, this initial step must be taken if we are to develop 
an effective program for reservists. As we understand it, the military 
officials and officials of the Reserve officers’ associations and National 
Guard association and others have worked with the appropriate com- 
mittees in the House of Representatives in developing this legislation, 
and we understand that the military people in the Pentagon are in sub- 
stantial agreement with the proposal. We believe it is necessary to 
“spell out” in this legislation the exact intent of Congress with regard 
to the Reserve program. If this is not done, there is a possibility that 
when the international situation 1s somewhat eased, we will revert back 
to the same “old hit and miss” program, which will discourage and 
‘ause many of our best officers and enlisted men to withdraw from the 
Reserve program. 


RESERVE SERVICE INSTEAD OF DRAFT 


Some provision should be made whereby a young man who is eligible 
for the draft may join a Ready Reserve unit and not be subject to call 
under selective service. So long as we have a selective-service pro- 
gram, which we believe is the program which most nearly fits the 
national need, we would strongly recommend that the number of in- 
dividuals that would be allowed to join a Reserve unit, and thus not 
be subject to the selective-service program, should be limited. There 
would no doubt be great criticism of this provision unless some limi- 
tations are provided, and even if this is done, it will be necessary for 
all groups to carry on an information program designed to make 
clear the provisions of this part of the law. This could, perhaps best 
be controlled by the establishment of an annual quota in the various 
armed services for young men who might fulfill their military obli- 
gations by joining an Active and Ready Reserve unit. : 
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I might say that in my unit, which is an active Reserve unit, we have 
taken some enlisted men and have given them basic training at the 
summer camp. And I think within a 2-year period those enlisted men 
will be just as good as some of the veterans that we have. We are 
training them in the skills best suited to carry out their mission. 

Senator Hunt. May I ask you this question? Siarting on the sec- 
ond paragraph on this page, would you mind commenting on this 
statement that you have made, “Some provision should ‘be made 
whereby a young man who is eligible for the draft may join a Ready 
Reserve unit and not be subject to call under Selective Service.” 

Mr. Lynn. That simply means that to take a specific unit that needs 
a technician, let’s say, that he be allowed to join that unit in his local 
community and thus fulfill his obligation under Selective Service. 
By so doing, he will in his first summer camp, get his basic training 
and do most of the things that you would get normally in basic train- 
ing, and then he would have to fulfill his obligation of 8 years in that 
unit in order to complete his obligation. 

Senator Hunr. Unless he is, however, a technical man or an engineer 
or a physician or one of those categories, why would you suggest that 
he be exempt or be deferred or not be taken into Selective Service? I 
do not quite get your poem. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, I think you have to apply it to the highly trained. 

Senator Hunt. Then you mean to apply this just to certain cate- 
gories ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Thatis right. And then, too, that would not disrupt the 
young man’s activity in 1 his civilian job. He could still get his train- 
ing and carr y out his civilian occupation. 

Senator Hunr. When the service has need for his particular skill 
he would be subject to call and still be screened in through the Selective 
Service ? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; that is not my idea. He would be in this 
reserve unit. I assume that it would be a ready reserve unit under 
the terms of this bill, so that the unit would be subject to call under the 
direction of the President. 

Senator Hunr. It is not always practical or feasible or necessary 
that an entire unit be called. When that unit has particular indi- 
vidual men that the services need, they should have the right to go in 
and pick out the individual. 

Mr. Lynn. I hope that nothing is written into this bill that would 
allow that to be done. 

Senator Hunt. We had to do that in the Korean war. We have 
had to do it constantly with the National Guard. 

Mr. Lynn. But I think, Senator Hunt, if I might comment on that, 
it is due to the fact that we have had no system whereby reservists 
have been classified as we have suggested. And it should be a con- 
tinuous process, because it just so happened that the people in an 
active reserve unit, their records were up to date and were readily 
available, but they should be up to date for every reservist and, there- 
fore, you would avoid breaking into an organized unit. And it is the 
most disrupting thing that can happen. “Of course, sometimes it is 
unavoidable, but we would hope that. would be kept to the minimum. 

Senator Hunr. It is often unavoidable. Sometimes it is thor- 
oughly justified. Sometimes it is certainly definitely indicated. 
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I have in mind two National Guard units from rather small com- 
munities taken in as a unit and remained as units as something hap- 
pened to both of those units in combat and it was a terrible thing to 
those two communities. j 

Senator Long. You do have this problem of keeping those lists up 
to date. It is with some slight embarrassment that I mention this 
problem. An inactive reservist is extremely busy with the job he has 
and sometimes he receives a list of questions wanting about 300 or 400 
different answers, some of which he does not have at his fingertips. 
And the inclination, if he is working extremely hard at what he is 
doing, is to let it lie there. And the more he sees it, the more con- 
fused he gets, and he never does quite get the form back in. And the 
result is that the record hardly seems to stay up to date. If it required 
only three or four or five simple answers it might be better. My 
recollection is that every time you receive one of those forms, the way 
it stands today, the form wants to find out everything from the day 
you were born up to the present time, many times being repetitious of 
things that should be in your record elsewhere, 

Mr. Lynn. That is right, but I think it should be a requirement for 
reservists to do that even though it does take some time. 


MEASURES TO ENCOURAGE RESERVE ENLISTMENT 


Senator Lone. You made a statement concerning the measures 
that could be used to encourage reservists to join and voluntarily stay 
in the organized units. Do I take it from that that you feel that even 
without having a mandatory period during which persons must be 
available for Reserve activity that it would be possible to obtain 
enough reservists by voluntary methods é 

Mr. Lynn. I think it will be. Certainly we have many units now 
that are not required. Certainly I am not required to devote 2 hours a 
week and many overtime hours to this thing, but we have some 125 
officers and an equal number of enlisted men who are willing to do 
that, who are veterans, with the exception of about 16 or 20 of the 
enlisted men. Certainly with the selective-service program continu- 
ing to operate we will have many fillers into these units. 

Senator Lone. If you did not have the required Reserve period 
after active duty, I have my doubts that we could obtain enough man- 
power for your Reserves. There might be some question about that. 
I have not seen it demonstrated to this point. 

Mr, Lynn. I think if a Reserve officer or Reserve enlisted man 
knows where he stands in the Reserve program, and that can only be 
accomplished by continuous classification of reservists, it would help. 
The thing that makes a lot of officers—I have some in my own office— 
not want to have anything to do with the Reserves is because they 
do not know what their status would be, but they should know what 
thgir status is, and that can only be done through a continuous process. 

Ve believe that the effectiveness of our civilian military training 
lies in the maximum number of well-trained Reserve units ready for 
action in time of emergencies. We believe that the Ready Reserves 
would be in a higher state of training and more able to be effective 
when called to active duty. 

In order for this program to be successful, there must be provi- 
sions made for adequate facilities in local communities so that reserv- 
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ists will have a better opportunity to participate. Generally speaking, 
we think that the training facilities for reservists in most areas are 
entirely inadequate. Many reservists, in order to maintain their active 
status, are required to travel each week or twice a month, 50 or more 
miles, to participate in a 2-hour drill period. We believe that the Re- 
serve program will be more effective by the establishment of units 
more convenient to the reservists with the proper facilities for training. 

We must have an adequate defense force in the United States and 
among the nations of the free world if we are to meet effectively the 
threat of Communist aggression. We must always keep in mind that 
this period of tension may be of long duration and, therefore, we must 
develop programs designed to most effectively utilize our limited 
manpower resources. We believe that this can be acc omplished first, by 
the continuation of the selective-service program; second, by the ex- 
pansion of the civilian components of our Armed Forces through a 
more adequate and systematic program for training both oflicers rand 
enlisted reservists; and, third, by the expansion of the military-train- 
ing program in our colleges and universities. 

As we build and expand the Reserve program, we believe that the 
standing Army can be reduced and still maintain an effective striking 
force to meet any contingency, and at the same time reduce the budget 
for defense. We hope that this committee will give consideration 
to the suggestions we have made and that the principles embodied in 
H. R. 5426 will be approved by the Congress. 

Senator Lona. Are there any questions, Senator Hunt / 

Senator Hunr. I do not believe I have any questions. Do you ap- 
proach this from the standpoint of both the Enlisted Reserve or of 
the commissioned officer / 

Mr. Lynn. I approach it from both, sir. I think many times the 
officers are more inclined to become active in Reserve than the enlisted 
men because of the indefinite situation with regard to the enlisted 
men. I know of some cases where enlisted men, veterans of World 
War II, came out and began farming operations of a section of land, 
and without any notice hi ardly whatsoever they were called after hav- 
ing a family and so on. Certainly this applies to both officer and en- 
listed reservists. 

Senator Hunr. Generally speaking, since World War I our Reserve 
program has been built primarily around officers. The situation will 
change and eventually it will run about 10 enlisted men in the Reserves 
to 1 officer, so that the program should be slanted toward the train- 
ing of the enlisted men equally, perhaps, even more so than the oflicers 

Mr. Lyxw. I ‘ertainly agree, sir. 

Senator Lone. We thank you very much for your testimony here 
today. If there are no further questions, the committee will be in 
recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the subcommittee recessed, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 28, 1952.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1952 


Untrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE ComMMIrreE ON ARMED Forces, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office building. 

Present: Senator Long (presiding). 

Also present : Verne D. Mudge, of the committee staff. 

Senator Lone. The committee will come to order. 

I am sorry that Senator Hunt is tied up today. Senator Hunt 
especially w: anted to be here tod: ay and he made every effort but he 
could not work it out. He especially wanted to be here because 2s 
former Governor he is familiar with the National Guard problems 
and wanted to hear the testimony of the National Guard representa- 


tives. Of course, he will review the testimony in the record but he 
regretted he could not be here personally. Likewise, Senator Cain 


is unavoidably absent. 

The subcommittee will proceed with consideration of H. R. 5426, 
Armed Forces Reserve Act. We have scheduled today a very dis 
tinguished panel of witnesses representing the various associations 
of Reserve officers, and the National Guard. 

Our last witness scheduled for today represents the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. This organization was originally planned to be 
heard on Tuesday with the CIO. It is my understanding that Tue- 
day was not convenient for the witness so we have changed our schedule 
so as to accommodate him to the best possible advantage. 

The Senate resumes consideration of the Mutual Security Act 
at noon today, and it will not be possible for the subcommittee to meet 
this afternoon. 

If the Senate does not meet this evening the chairman hopes that 
the subeommittee can hold an evening session. However, if the Sen- 
ate recesses late, and an evening session of the subcommittee is im- 
practicable, it will be necessary to postpone any remaining witnesses 
on today’s panel until Friday or Monday. This will permit us to 
proceed tomorrow with the regular order of witnesses as previously 
scheduled. 

At this particular point in these hearings it might be well to again 
emphasize that, beginning in August of this year, the composition of 
our Reserve components ‘will begin to undergo a rather basic trans- 
formation. This transformation comes about as a result of the fact 
that, beginning in August, hundreds of thousands of enlisted men 
with obligated periods of service in the Reserve components will be 
returning each year from the active military forces, and will be re- 
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quired to enter the Reserve, and remain therein, subject to all the 
obligations for future active duty, for periods which will range from 
a minimum of 3 years to an ultimate high of 6 years. 

The rate of flow of these enlisted men into the Reserve components 
will begin with a rather modest trickle of some 50,000 per month. It 
will then drop off for a few months, but within the space of a rather 
short time this trickle will expand to a very sizable flow approximat- 
ing some 700,000 or 800,000 men per year. 

I mention this because the subcommittee is deeply concerned over 
the vital necessity of focusing attention upon the welfare of the en- 
listed man in the formulation of our Reserve legislation. We cannot 
do this in terms of generalities. We must be specific, because the 
possibility of a second recall of the individual reservist is in his mind 
no generality—it is stark realism. 

Inasmuch as yesterday the testimony of various organizations re- 
lated to scientists and engineers and professional people, I believe it 
is well to bear in mind that 90 percent of the reservists are still to 
be enlisted men, and they were the ones, the group which suffered the 
greatest hardship wpon being recalled for this last emergency, and 
I hope that our witnesses will keep that in mind as they develop this 
record. 

As the first witness here I will call, as representing the National 
Guard Association of the United States, Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, 
and as the second witness representing that organization we have 
Maj. Gen. Milton A. Reckord, both of whom are to testify this morning. 

General Walsh. 

General Walsh, I see that you have some additional guests here, 
for whom we are delighted to find seats. I understand these gentle- 
men are representatives from the State selective service boards, selec- 
tive service directors, and staffs. We are happy to have you here 
today. We are very happy to have you gentlemen of the selective 
service and adjutant generals of the National Guard who are in town 
today. 

Will you proceed, General Walsh? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ELLARD A. WALSH, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, this morning I am accompanied 
by Maj. Gen. Milton A. Reckord, adjutant general of Maryland and 
chairman of our legislative committees; Maj. Gen. William H. Har- 
rison, adjutant general of Massachusetts; Maj. Gen. Donald W. Mc- 
Gowan, adjutant general of New Jersey; Col. John Strauss, adjutant 
general of Missouri; Lt. Col. Raymond Nelson, of Virginia; Lt. Col. 
Rolla Van Kirk, of Nebraska, and Maj. Allan Crist, of the District of 
Columbia. 

In addition, we have many of the adjutants general of the several 
States and Territories who are here in connection with this selective- 
service conference. I would like to submit a list to the reporter if 
I may, to be headed, “Selective Service Directors and Staffs.” 

Senator Lone. Very well. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE DIRECTORS AND STAFFS 


Col. Donald A. MacGrath, deputy State director of selective service, New Jersey 

Lt. Col. Oscar W. Gray, deputy State director of selective service, Utah 

Maj. James Hunter, State director of selective service, South Carolina 

Col. J. W. Patton, Jr., State director of selective service, Mississippi 

Col. Solon F. Russell, State director of selective service, Kentucky. 

Lt. Col. J. L. Brause, chief medical director, District of Columbia selective serv- 
ice system 

Brig. Gen. S. H. Mitchell, adjutant general of Montana 

Brig. Gen. George M. Oarter, adjutant general and director of selective service, 
Maine 

Col. L. E. Lilygren, director of selective service, Minnesota 

Lt Col. Leo W. Davis, chief, manpower division, selective service, Louisiana 

Merton E. Ashton, director of selective service, Vermont 

Brig. Gen. John E. Walsh, adjutant general and director of selective service, 
Idaho 

Col. Francis H. Mason, headquarters, selective service, Oregon 

Brig. Gen. R. L. Esmay, adjutant general and director of selective service, 
Wyoming 

Brig. Gen. James May, adjutant general, Nevada 

Brig. Gen. Charles R. Fox, adjutant general and director of selective service, 
West Virginia 

Col. John P. McFarland, assistant adjutant general, New Mexico 

Col. Robert E. White, deputy director of selective service, Delaware 

Maj. William J. Hatcher, chief, manpower division, selective service head- 
quarters, Georgia 

Col. J. T. Johnson, Jr., director of selective service, Alabama 

(ol. Howard KE. Reed, director of selective service, Colorado 

Brig. Gen. H. L. Edwards, adjutant general and director of selective service, 
North Dakota 

Brig. Gen. Ernest Novey, director of selective service, Connecticut 

Col. Henry C. Stanwood, director of selective service, Maryland 

Lt. Col. Arthur A. Holmes, director of selective service, Michigan 

Brig. Gen. Guy N. Henninger, adjutant General and director of selective service, 
Nebraska 

Brig. Gen. Theodore Arndt, adjutant General and director of selective service, 
South Dakota 

Brig. Gen. Robinson Hitchcock, adjutant General and director of selective service, 
Indiana 


General WausH. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, [ will pro- 
ceed. I have prepared a rather brief statement and by giving this 
statement. which is essentially an oultine of what would be said, I 
believe we can conserve the time of the subcommittee. 

Senator Lona. We hope to expedite these hearings just as much 

s possible, General Walsh, feeling that unless these hearings are 
colehuaat at a very early date it will be impossible to have any con- 
sideration of this legislation during this Congress. That is the reason 


we are asking everyone to make their statements as brief as possible. 


BACKGROUND OF PRESENT BILL 


General Warsn. In January of 1951, the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee directed the Secretary of Defense to 
submit to the Congress, on or before March 1, 1951, a bill relating to 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces which would have for 
its over-all purpose the establishment and maintenance of a more 
effective Reserve system, and which, in the opinion of reservists and 
others, was long overdue. The task of preparing such a measure was 
delegated to the Reserve Forces Policy Board in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. At the time this was done the Reserve organi- 
zations were afforded an opportunity then and subsequently to appear 
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before the Board and express their views as to just what the proposed 
measure should contain. Before such a bill could be drafted, it would 
be necessary to promulgate over-all policies relating to the Reserve 
components. This naturally required time, and it was not until April 
6, 1951, that the Department of Defense policies relating to the Re- 
serve forces were approved by the Secretary of Defense, and then the 
Board took up, in earnest, the preparation of a proposed Armed Forces 
Reserve Act. 

It was not until June 29, 1951, that a bill, H. R. 4667, to implement 
these policies was introduced in the House of Representatives, known 
as the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951. During the time the Board 
was engaged in preparing this measure, the several Reserve organi- 
zations met with the Board and its working staff from time to time 
for the purpose of expressing their views relative to the proposed 
measure. At that time, and subsequently, the National Guard Associa- 
tion took the position that it did not desire any radical changes 
where the Army and Air National Guard were concerned and ad- 
vised the Board that these components were well satisfied with the 
existing laws and policies, namely, the National Defense Act of 1916, 
as amended, the approved War Department policies of October 13, 
1945, affecting the National Guard of the United States, and the 
congressional statements of policy of 1940 and 1948 by which they 
were governed, and as a result of which the Guard had prospere| 
immeasurably, greatly increased in size and stature, and had become 
a most effective instrumentality in the national defense system as dis- 
closed by the performance of the Guard in two world wars. 

In support of this position, the National Guard Association, as the 
authorized representative of the Army and Air National Guard, 
pointed out that after the cessation of hostilities incident to World 
War IT, and notably during the period July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1949, 
the States, Territories, and the District of Columbia had, starting from 
zero, brought into being an Army and Air National Guard of 399,500, 
the maximum strength authorized by Congress, and all of which was 
organized into tactical units. The Army National Guard at that time 
consisted of 6,000 units contained in 25 infantry divisions, 2 armored 
divisions, 21 regimental combat teams and several thousand combat 
and service-support type units with an aggregate strength of 350,000— 
the precise strength authorized by Congress. The Air National Guard 
consisted of 27 combat wings and supporting elements, 84 light bom- 
bardment and fighter squadrons and 12 aircraft control and warning 
groups with an aggregate strength of 49,500—the precise strength 
authorized by Congress. All of this was done on a purely voluntary 
basis without aid or assistance from the Federal Government in the 
matter of recruitment or providing of housing, including armories. 
Currently in excess of one-third of the Army National Guard and 
approximately 90 percent of the Air National Guard are in the active 
military service of the United States as a result of the conflict in 
Korea. 

Senator Lone. Could I ask you at this point, General Walsh, if you 
have any understanding of the readiness of those forces in the event 
they are called up? How long would it take to have them ready, that 
is to operate in the field ? 7 

General Waisu. Weil, course, there we get into a realin that is 
speculative. I am covering that in a moment, Senator. 
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Senator Lone. Very well, I will wait until you get to that in your 
statement. 

General Warsn. And if I don’t, I will then answer your question. 

Senator Lone. All right. 

General WausH. Since the Departinent of Defense had received a 
directive from a congressional committee to submit to the Congress 
what is now known as the Armed Forces Reserve Act, the Department 
had no choice but to proceed with the preparation of a bill and, as has 
been indicated, such a bill, H. R. 4667, was introduced in the House 
of Representatives on June 29, 1951, and hearings opened in connec- 
tion with this bill shortly thereafter. The bill prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Defense was drafted too hurriedly and found to be so unsatis- 
factory that it had to be amended very generally, and, all told, approxi- 
mately 150 amendments were submitted by the Reserve organizations 
and others and adopted by the committee. The original bill, H. R. 
1667, was superseded by H. R. 4860, which was in turn superseded by 
H. R. 5277, and finally by H. R. 5426, which bill passed the House on 
October 15, 1951. 

The amendments which were proposed, and notably _— proposed 
by the National Guard Association to the number of 97, of which 
96 were accepted and adopted, were in the main drafted unde ‘r duress 
and strain, and although many weeks were spent in doing so, vet, 
nevertheless, they could not be alw: ays properly evaluated as to their 
effect, and no doubt left much to be desired. Since the passage of the 
bill last October, it has been possible for the National Guard Associ- 
ation to further study the provisions of the bill and dete feo just 
what the ultimate effect will be where the Army and Air National 
(iuard are concerned. As the committee will note from committee 
print No. 4 to H. R. 5426, many additional amendments have “ee 
proposed, and it would require more time than has been available 
to determine their precise effect. 

It is not my intention, in this presentation, to deal with any of the 
specific provisions of the bill, controversial, unsatisfactory and detri- 
mental as they may be in respect to the Army and Air National Guard. 
The National Guard Association, however, deems it to be highly advis- 
able that some of these sections be discussed for the benefit of the com- 
mittee. This phase of our testimony will be submitted by Maj. Gen. 
Milton A. Reckord, the adjutant general of the St: ite of Maryland 
and chairman of the Committee on ‘Legisl: ition of the National Gnard 
Association and the Adjutants General Association of the United 
States, and who is a recognized authority on military law, military 
policy, and military legislation pertaining to the Reserve compon- 
ents of the Army and the Air Force, and not: ably the Army and Air Na- 
tional Guard. I might add that General Reckord who was then the 
vovost marshal general of the European theater, was brought back 
xy General Marshall as the over-all chairman of the General Statf 
Committee which drafted the provisions which later became the ap- 
proved War Department policies of October 15, 1945, affecting the 
National Guard of the United States and the Organized Reserve 
Corps, and which policies were approved by General Marshall, while 
still Chief of Staff of the Army, and subsequently approved by General 
Eisenhower when he succeeded General Marshall, 
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H. R. 





5426 WITHOUT UMT A NONREALITY 


The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951 which passed the House 
of Representatives on October 15, 1951, was predicated on the assump- 
tion that there would be established, speedily, a system of universal 
military training and service, and when the House of Representa- 
tives on March 4, 1951, failed to act favorably on the establishment 
of such a system, this bill, H. R. 5426, now before your committee, 
became a complete nonreality. ‘There are those who will contend that 
this proposed measure will operate with or without universal military 
training and service, but the National Guard Association submits that 
this contention cannot be supported by logic or reason. Thus, if for 
no other reason, the States, Territories, District of Columbia, the Army 
National Guard, the Air National Guard and the National Guard As- 
sociation contend that no action should be taken on the bill at this 
time and thus afford an opportunity for further study to determine 
what can be done in this connection with the subject matter of the 
proposed act. 

As the National Guard sees it, this proposed measure, if enacted, 
would establish a Reserve system whereby the whole burden for na- 
tional defense would fall upon the veterans of the country who have 
already been placed in jeopardy as the result of war or emergency, and 
who would again be placed in jeopardy if another emergency, com- 
parable to the Korean emergency, should arise. 

Senator Lone. If you will permit the interruption, I must say that 
I had great concern over the description of the bill as the magna 
carta of the reservists. I fear that if we had another situation such 
as Korea the reservists would not regard this as the great benefit that 
they anticipated it might be. 

The problem is, where are we going to get the men to meet these 
emergencies if total war comes on us/ 

General Waxsu. I think I will come to that, Senator. 

Senator Lone. Very well. 


KOREAN VETERANS LIABLE 






FOR FURTHER SERVICE 


General Wausu. In view of the threatening state of world affairs, 
it is conceivable that there might be several such emergencies, and 
thus the veteran would be placed in further jeopardy. Irrespective 
of the crying need for trained manpower and the necessity of doing 
what was done to obtain such manpower in connection with Korea, 
the fact remains that it was the veterans of World War II, who were 
members of Reserve components and notably members of the Inactive 
and Volunteer Reserve, who were recalled for service, and thus placed 
in jeopardy for the second time, to say nothing of the interruption 
to their civilian pursuits which ensued. Such a state of affairs should 
be the compelling reason for the establishment of a sound system of 
universal military training and service based on the proposition of 
military training and service for all and equal jeopardy hor all. 
The Army and Air National Guard cannot in all conscience be a 
party to any proposal which places the major burden for national 
defense on a comparative few, notably the veterans, while thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of others render no military service what- 
soever. It is the firm conviction of the National Guard, as a whole. 
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that if this bill is enacted, as it now stands, the Reserve system which 
it provides would prove to be completely ineffective and would be 
rejected by the overwhelming mass of public opinion and utterly prove 
to be unenforceable. Neither does the National Guard Association 
subscribe to the proposition that there should be imposed on the vet- 
erans a total military obligation, active and Reserve of 8 years, for 
it is far too long atime. ‘To us the conclusion is inescapable that if 
such a system is established for the Reserves, the returning veterans 
will have the fixed conviction that they have been sold down the river 
by those who should have protected their interests. Certain it is that 
there is something inherently wrong about a military system which 
places veterans in jeopardy more than once except in the event of a 
state of emergency or of war declared by the Congress, for in that 
event all concerned, within the age limits prescribed by the C ongress, 
would be liable for service irrespective of whether they had prior 
emergency service. 

The proposed measure is further defective in our opinion for, in 
xddition to establishing a Reserve system composed primarily of vet- 
erans, it would create in-the minds ef the country and of the Congress 
the idea that it would establish a sound Reserve system, when as a 
matter of fact it would establish nothing of the sort. As the bill 
stands, and as we see it, it would prove to be a delusion, and the 
awakening would be bitter indeed. The proposal can be compared 
to the imposing facade of a house with nothing but emptiness beyond 
that facade, and thus instead of reality we would have nonreality 
and national defense in a vacuum. Seemingly, to date, nobody has 
been able to, or at least willing to, answer our question as to what 
will be the situation in the event there is another emergency com- 
parable to that of Korea. Will the Congress again authorize the 
recall of veterans who have been in jeopardy once or more than once, 
or will the Pentagon recall them on some flimsy pretext that they 
are still a part of the Armed Forces, while at the same time thousands 
of others are permitted to escape service ¢ 


WHERE WILL RESERVISTS COME FROM AFTER DRAFT EXPIRES 


The National Guard would like to propound a further question at 
this point, as to what will be the situation some 6 or 8 years hence when 
the Korean situation has been resolved one way or another, and there 
are no more emergencies or prospect thereof and selective service has 
passed from the picture? Since each of those now serving, whether 
as a result of selective service or by voluntary enlistment, ‘will owe a 
6-, 5-, or 4-year Reserve service obligation, depending, in the Ready or 
Stand-by Reserve, or both, of the Reserve of their particular Armed 
Force, the time must ultimately come when the last member or veteran 
will have discharged that obligation, and then what? If no system of 
universal military training and service is established in the future, and 
in the event that an era of peace should prevail, it is unlikely that such 
a system would be established, and in that event the Nation would have 
to rely on a Reserve system whereby individuals voluntarily enlist in 
the Army or Air National Guard or a unit of an Organized Reserve : 
wi been the case in the past. There is no need to speculate on she 

eadiness of such a force in contrast to the readiness of a Reserve force 
fps on a system of universal military training and service. 
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It probably would be profitable at this time to discuss the whole 
concept of the so-called Ready Reserve and Stand-by Reserve which 
this bill would bring into being if it is enacted, and even thoughts of 
F the Department of the Army to further divide the Ready Reserve 
into an early Ready Reserve and later Ready Reserve, but it is believed 
that to do so would only serve to further confuse the issue when it is 
tlready sufficiently confused; and, furthermore, it is believed that the 
committee is thoro: ghly conversant with this phase of the bill. The 
National Guard Association submits that merely callimg a reserve a 
Ready Reserve will not make it ready, and that there is no point what- 
ever in establishing a Stand-by Reserve. The bill contemplates that @ | 
the Ready and Stand-by Reserve will be identical in that they willcon- + 
sist of both individuals and units and will only differ as to vulner- 
ability for active Federal service. If, however, a Stand-by Reserve @ 
should be established, then thought should be given to the idea that it | 
should consist of individuals only, and that in the event of an emer- 
gency or state of war declared by the Congress, they should be inte- 
grated into the Armed Forces by a process of selectivity by the Selec- 
tive Service System, to the end that there be maintained some sem- 
blance of balance necessary to maintain not only the strength of the 
Armed Forces but to meet the needs of the civilian economy. 
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DIFFICULT FOR GUARD TO MAINTAIN AUTHORIZED STRENGTH 


It is desired at this point to invite the attention of the committee to. 7 
the fact that because of a variety of circumstances the Army and Air 
National Guard are finding it extremely difficult to maintain the 
strength authorized by Congress and in spite of most intensive recruit- 
ing efforts are fighting a losing battle. Unless this situation is 
remedied in some manner by the Congres, the position of the Army 
and Air National Guard will become more and more untenable, and 
this bill does nothing to remedy that situation. We are told that 
not withstanding the provisions of Public Law 51, Eigthy-second Con- 
gress, with its restrictions and all, there are more men now available 
than under the provisions of the Selective Service Act of 1948, and | 
that our inability to obtain the required number to maintain our ‘ 
) authorized strength is due to circumstances. Whether it isduetolaw 7 
cr to circumstances, the fact remains that the guard is fighting a 
losing battle in the matter of maintainng its strength, and that the 
application of some remedy by Congress is imperative if the Congress 
is to subscribe to its own pcelicy pertaining to the integrity of the 
National Guard and the maintenance of its units. The semniod would 
lie in striking out the date of February 1, 1951, in Public Law 51, 7 
Eighty-second Congress, 4 


OE 


ACTION ON RESERVE BILL SHOULD BE DEFERRED UNTIL FIGHTY-THIRD 
CONGRESS 


There is much more that could be said concerning the provisions 7 
of this proposed measure, but I do not desire to further impose on 
the time of the committee and prefer that as much time as possible 
be given to General Reckord for his presentation. Some thought 
might well be given to the so-called Reserve Officers Personnel Act 
and the so-called equalization of benefits bill which, initially, were to. 
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Le a part of this measure but are now contained in separate measures, 
but which, nevertheless, should be considered simultaneously with 
H. R. 5426. Because of the foregoing and the further evidence which 
General Reckord will present, the several States, Territories, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Army National Guard, the Air National Guard, 
the National Guard Association, and the Adjutants General Associa- 
tion of the United States earnestly recommends to your committee 
that action on this proposed Armed Forces Reserve Act be deferred 
until the convening of the Eighty-third Congress, in order to afford 
further time for ‘study and consideration of the three important 
measures which I have mentioned, and base this recommendation, 
among other things, on the fact that the nonestablishment of a system 
of universal military training and service has so completely changed 
the situation that a complete reexamination of the entire matter is 
in order. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I have been requested and instructed by the 
States, Territories, District of Columbia, the Army National Guard, 
the Air National Guard, and the two associations, the National Guard 
Association and, the Adjutants General Association to express to you 
and the committee our profound appreciation for being afforded this 
opportunity of appear ing and expressing our views in connection with 
(his very important matter. 

Senator Lone. General Walsh, you have given some very illumi- 
nating testimony here today. 

Aschairman of this subcommittee I have given considerable thought 
to that same question as to whether we should attempt at all to passa 
Reserve Act at this time. The most persuasive reason that has oc- 
curred to me for having a Reserve bill at this time has been that it is 
not a matter of comparing what we would have under this bill as 
compared to what we would have if we had the opportunity to work 
out what we needed and wanted, but comparing what we have to what 
we would have if this bill becomes law. 

Of course, this does not preclude further legislation. 

General Waxsu. No. 

Senator Lone. Your statement here is addressed to some of the 
yroblems that would arise in the event a Korean type of emergency 
fan out again. Of course, under the present law we would not be 
any better off than under this bill as far as I can see. 

it does seem to mein some measure that it would improve the situ- 
ation, I just wonder what your comment on that is. 

General Warsu. I do not think there is any question about it, Sen- 
ator. We certainly cannot go on indefinitely or continuously working 
on the basis that you are going to put the veteran in jeopardy while 
hundreds of thousands of others do nothing. 

Now, I have no desire to start an argument here with reference to 
universal military training and service. We have always supported it 
ind we know of no other way—in answer to your question of how we 
are going to bring trained men into the various Reserve groups to the 
end that they will be ready much sooner than otherwise would be 
the case. 

On the other hand, if we retain the volunteer system and as we 
had it, and you are only permitted by Congress to be maintained at 
half strength, obviously when the chips are down, the selective service 
has to fill up those units by another 50 percent in order to bring them 
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up to 100 percent and thus it is that that 50 percent brought in by 
selective service, being throughly untrained, has to be trained and that 
takes anywhere from 6 to 9 months. 

Then, you get the second situation that has happened now in con- 
nection with Korea. Among other things, the Department of the 
Army ordered into the active military service eight infantry divisions 
of the Guard, all of which were maintained at about half strength, 
which was the authorized strength. 

In addition to being filled up with filler replacements from selective 
service, roughly, about 8,500 in each division, there was also taken 
out of those divisions an average of 6,000 trained men—the men that 
went in—for rotation and replacements in Korea. 

Well, it certainly must be disheartening to a field commander and 
it must have a most adverse effect on esprit and morale when, on the 
one hand, they see themselves filled up with untrained men, knowing 
it is going to take 6 to 9 months to train them, but even more dis- 
heartening when they see their 6,000 trained men being taken out for 
rotation and replacement. 

Senator Lone. It would seem that insofar as possible the National 
Guard units should be kept together. ‘That is the understanding the 
men have when they sign up in the National Guard—that they are 
going to fight with units from their own State and areas—and it 
would seem to me that that expectation should be fulfilled as much as 
possible. 


UMT AS A SOURCE OF RESERVE MANPOWER 


General Watsn. Now, I am not being critical and, as I say, I have 
no desire to start the argument all over again, but it seems so clear that 
if you had universal military training and service, you would have 
some 700,000 or 800,000 a year who would receive their basic training, 
and if the Congress made the proper provisions you could first fill up 
your Reserves from it, but since the Reserve elements will probably 
never exceed in strength about 1,000,000 men—what is called a Ready 
Reserve under this bill—you would still have a vast reservoir that 
can go into a pool—call it what you will—and that pool could be used 
to fill up our strength if it were not maintained up to war strength and, 
besides, would provide replacements when the casualties start. We 
do not have that. 

Senator Lone. Of course, I am not unfamiliar with the practical 
problems involved. I have appeared on network programs in the 
past urging universal military training and service, and I have re- 
ceived favorable mail and unfavorable mail. 

The impression I have gained is that, although the majority of the 
people agree that we should have universal military training, their 
agreement is more or less passive, while some mother or in some in- 
stances a father who has an 18-year-old boy would disagree in a very 
violent way, with the result that they tend to be much more vocifer- 
ous—and they have much more memory, as far as resentment is con- 
cerned, than the proponents. 

Now, there are many people who oppose universal military training, 
and we might as well face it, and that has been the majority in the 
House of Representatives, who urge in the alternative that we should 
continue selective service as it is necessary. 
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Now, that does present the probability of filling your Reserves with 
men who have not been called upon to actually step on the field of 
battle against an enemy previously. 


WILL MEN JOIN GUARD RATHER THAN BE DRAFTED? 


It does also present a possibility of encouraging additional young 
men to join the National Guard as an alternative rather than going into 
the ordinary units of selective-service training. 

Can you give any thoughts to the possibility of using that method 
to acquire sufficient reservists so we will not have a repetition of what 
happened when the reservists were called up unexpectedly in the 
Korean emergency ¢ 

General Watsu. We have, of course, stood fast on the proposition, 
Mr. Chairman, that if there was a system of universal military train- 
ing and service, that it will operate simultaneously with the Selective 
Service System, because in our opinion that is the only agency that is 
in the position with the necessary set-up and know-how to funnel 
these men into the Reserve components; and that irrespective of what 
system may come to be in the future if there is to be any compulsion 
with reference to that system, I mean that you are going to arbitrarily 
place men in various Reserve components, then in our opinion that 
should be done by selective service to the end that you will have some 
process of selectivity. 


AGES OF UNION AND CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS 


Now, for the life of me, I have never been able to understand this 
agitation about taking these youngsters in the 17- or 18-year bracket 
or even the 19-year-old bracket. 

I would like to submit some statistics here, Senator, which I think 
will prove extremely interesting. 

As the gentlemen assembled here will recall, we fought a war in 
this country many years ago. Sometimes they call it the Civil War 
and sometimes they call it the War Between the States and sometimes 
they call it the war between the North and the South. 

Now, there cannot be any argument about these statistics because 
they were taken from the Congressional Record, volume 55, part 2, 
Sixty- fifth Congress, page 1131, under date of April 25,1917. T his 
is the official record of the Adjutant General of the Army, and it 
applied only to the Northern Army, and they show the ages of the 
men who fought that war—if you want to call them “men.” 

Those 10 years and under, £ 29; those 11 years and under, 38; those 
12 years and under, 225; those 13 years and under, 300; those 14 years 
and under, 1,523; those 15 years and under, 104,987; those 16 years 
and under, 231,051; those 17 years and under, 844,891; those 18 years 
and under, 1,151 438; those 21 years and under, 2,159,798; those 22 
years and over, 618,511; those 25 years and over, 46,626: those 44 
years and over, 16.071. 

Senator Lone. May I see those statistics ? 

General Wausu. Yes. Now, it is regrettable that there are no sta- 
tistics available for the Armies of the Confederacy, but I would hazard 
the guess, Senator, that in the Army of the Confederacy the ages were 
even younger. 
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Senator Lone. We had testimony from the Universal Military 
Training Commission, and they presented statistics showing that the 
average was 1 year younger in the Confererate Army than in the 
Northern Army. I believe their figures were that the average age of 
the soldier in the Northern Army was 19 and the average age of the 
soldier in the Southern Army was 18 at the close of the war. 

But, these figures that you give here show that there were three 
times as many men 15 years and under as there were over 25. 

General Watsu. Yes. 

Senator Lone. At that time. 

General Watsn. Well, that certainly can leave no doubt, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the minds of anybody that that war was fought on both sides 
by boys, not by men as is commonly understood. 

Senator Lona. According to your statistics, I see that there were 
more men 17 years and younger than there were 22 years and over. 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. And, as I say, those were taken from the 
Congressional Record. 

Now, if you please, Mr. Chairman, I will defer now or yield to 
General Reckord. 

Senator Lone. It does seem that we must find some way other than 
a voluntary means of obtaining trained reservists or a trained 
National Guard. 

If we are going to expect a voluntary system to supply men, I believe 
we are going to be disappointed because Americans feel that fighting 
a war is a cruel necessity that they are willing to face on the basis of 
equality of sacrifice, but there are very few men that feel they should 
volunteer and be sent around the world to fight in a war while other 
men at the same time are enjoying themselves back home. 

General Watsu. Colonel Stevenson, as you know, has been cited as 
a witness here this morning from New York, and I believe from the 
meaning of these charts which he has prepared and which are over 
there [indicating], that he will give you the outline of the plan in 
line with the observation which you have just made, Senator bon , 

Senator Lone. If we are going to have any approach to e nality, 
there must be some compulsion to it. I see no way you could avoid 
that. 

Very well, General Reckord, we will be very pleased to hear your 
views on this subject now. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. MILTON A. RECKORD, THE ADJUTANT 
GENERAL OF MARYLAND, CHAIRMAN OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE ADJUTANTS GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


General Reckorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Walsh, president of the National Guard Association of the 
United States, has indicated the three principal reasons for the opposi- 
tion of the National Guard to this legislation as now under considera- 
tion, these three principal reasons for our opposition to the bill being: 
(1) That this measure was killed in the House; (2) that the bill places 
in double jeopardy all reservists who serve; and (3) the bill as written 
is one more attempt to federalize the National Guard. 
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THE BILL IS ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO FEDERALIZE THE GUARD 


While the provisions of the bill having a bearing on the first two 
points mentioned are most objectionable, unfair, and inequitable, I 
wish now to invite your attention to certain sections of the bill which 
are highly unsatisfactory to the National Guard, for the reason that, 
when taken together and administered as we have a right to believe 
they will be administered by those in authority in the Pentagon, they 
will almost completely federalize the National Guard. 

The Congress has previously stated that it desires the National 
Guard to be maintained as an integral part of the first line defense of 
this Nation, and that whenever Congress shall determine that units 
and organizations are needed for the national sec urity in excess of 
those in the Regular components, the National Guard ‘shall be used. 
This very langut: ige is included in section 201 of the bill before you. 
Yet, we know this provision of law was totally disregarded in the 
early stages of the Korean conflict. Notwithstanding “the fact that 
this language is repeated in the bill, based on past experience, we fear 
it will have little weight in the Pentagon. 

I wish now to invite your attention to certain specific sections of 
the bill which when taken together, if enacted into law, will prac- 
tically federalize the National ‘Guard and eventually destroy it. 

Referring to Committee Print No, 4—May 20, 1952—I will refer now 
to certain sections. 


READY RESERVE WILL NOT BE READY 


First, section 205: Placing units and individuals in the Ready 
Reserve will not make them ready. The change of name will in no 
wise change the readiness for service of the units and individuals; we 
must do more than that. Every time we confer with those in higher 
authority in The Pentagon we are told they desire the National Guard 
to be stronger and better. Yet practically every single thing that is 
a sar by them tends to weaken and destroy the guard. 

Placing all the units and organizations of the National Guard in the 
Ready Reserve will not make those units and organizations ready ; 
yet the Department of Defense does nothing to assist the States in 
maintaining the strength desired by the Congress. On the other 
hand, the provisions of the Selective Training and Service Act, sup- 
ported by the Department of Defense, contribute materially to de- 
pleting our strength. If the units of the National Guard are to be 
“ready,” the Congress must make it possible by amendment to present 
law to permit us to keep in the guard those men who volunteer for 
service therein. 


STANDBY RESERVE WILL BE WORTHLESS 


Section 206, the Standby Reserve: In our opinion, the proposal con- 
tained in this section is based on fallacious reasoning and 1s thoroughly 
futile. Nothing will be gained by holding men in the Standby Reserve. 
The total product of this proposal will be long lists of names carried 
on paper and (in 90 percent of the cases) with incorrect addresses a 
year or two after they have been so assigned. It is our opinion that 
the Standby Reserve as proposed in this bill is absolutely worthless, 
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and that when individuals are no longer needed to maintain units in 
the Ready Reserve at the strength desired by the Congress, they 
should be discharged and returned to the great body of citizens, where 
they will be equally available for recall by proper selection under the 
Selective Service System in case of war or emergency declared by the 
Congress. 

We must realize that if we ever enter a third world war, every man 
in the Nation will be required to serve where the need is greatest, 
and his selection for military or other service should be accomplished 
in an efficient manner. Never again should we fall into the inequitable 
and unjust system placed in effect by the Department of Defense at 
the beginning of the Korean incident. 

We consider the Standby Reserve as proposed to be worthless, and 
we predict that if enacted into law, we will find that it will amount 
to nothing more than long lists of names on paper. 


DOUBLE JEOPARDY FOR KOREAN VETERANS 


Section 208 (a). We consider this section most unjust and unfair 
to the thousands of men who are veterans of service in Korea, the Far 
East, and Germany, etc. By the language of this section, men who 
have served 2 years on active Federal duty are placed for 6 addi- 
tional years in a position of double jeopardy. It is noted that the 
Department of Defense realizes the inequity and has suggested on 
pages 11, 12, and 13 a lengthy clarifying amendment. 

The section as written is contradictory in that it provides that the 
reservist shall be placed in the Ready Reserve without his consent for 
the remainder of his required term of service (with certain exceptions), 
which for many men may mean a 6-year period. Yet further on in 
the section we find that after a man has had 36 months’ participation 
in an accredited Ready Reserve unit, the President upon request shall 
place the man in the Standby Reserve. 


WILL NATIONAL GUARD GET NECESSARY MEN UNDER BILL? 


The Department of Defense disagrees with the National Guard’s 
position, and on page 14 you will note they have stated that certain 
authority now contaimed in section 4 (d) (3) of the Universal Train- 
ing and Service Act authorizes the appropriate Secretary to assign 
persons to Reserve units. The Department of Defense states this 
authority can be used as “moral suasion” to induce such persons to 
join the National Guard. 

In answer to that we have only to say that no attempts on the part 
of the Department of Defense has been made under the quoted section 
or any other section of the present law to induce or persuade reservists 
to join the National Guard. 

At this point I wish to invite the attention of the members of the 
committee to the fact that there are a number of inequities in the 
present law under which some men are required to perform a total of 
8 years’ service, others 6 years, and others 5 years; yet apparently 
no attempt has been made to amend this bill to correct that inequality. 

We need in the so-called Ready Reserve only those men who are 
necessary to maintain all of the units of the Regular forces and Ready 
Reserve forces at war strength, plus perhaps an extra 10 percent. 
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All other men should be discharged from the obligation to serve 
for 5, 6, or 8 years as the case may be. The present double popanay 
obligation which existing law and this bill require, was largely re- 
sponsible, in my opinion, for the defeat of the universal military 
training measure. 

We should scrap the fallacious idea that several million men will 
be carried in a Standby Reserve in units and organizations and as 
individuals. Congress will not approve the enormous cost of such a 
plan, and these men should not remain for 6 years in double jeopardy 
after they have served 2 years in active Federal service—many in 
Korea and Germany. 


EXEMPTION FROM DRAFT BY SERVICE IN RESERVE COMPONENTS 


A slight amendment to the Selective Training and Service Act, mak- 
ing it possible for those who volunteer for duty in the Ready Reserve 
to be exempt from the draft, reducing the period of obligation for 
service of all reservists to 3 years instead of the present 5, 6, or 8 years, 
will in my judgment produce all the reservists we need for the im- 
mediate future. Such a plan is workable and would cost much less 
than the proposal in the Reserve bill now under consideration. 

It is my hope that by the end of the 3-year period Congress will 
have enacted a universal military training law, after which the 
product of UMT would flow into the Ready Reserve of all the Armed 
inane and all volunteer sources could then be shut off or discontinued. 

Section 211 (a): Here we find a provision to the effect that within 
the Standby Reserve there shall be an inactive status list maintained ; 
that men who are unable to participate in prescribed training may 
be transferred to the inactive status list. Mere, again, we wish to 
emphasize the fact that the entire Standby Reserve will be nothing 
more than an inactive status list. Experience lead: us to believe that 
the creation of units and individuals on paper in a Standby Reserve is 
thoroughly unnecessary and of no value. 

Senator Lona. Does it not seem to you, General, and to your com- 
mittee that a man who has had training and in many cases actual 
experience in fighting a war, that he could be trained more rapidly and 
made ready much more quicker than one who had no experience at all 
in that line of endeavor ? 

General Recxorp. Yes, sir; that is correct, Senator, but we feel 
that the man who has had no experience should be trained and when 
ihe next emergency comes on us, that he is the man who should go in, 
rather than the man who has been in Korea for 2 years. 

In other words, suppose we had an incident in some other part of 
the world at the present time. Well, we have urged the Department 
of Defense to use the National Guard and phase them into Federal 
service and fill the units and train those units, but under our present 
system—assuming for a moment they would not use the guard and 
they did not use the guard in the early days as far as the major units 
of the guard were concerned, they went out and tapped on the 
shoulders of inactive reservists, men who thought they would never 
be called except in another war, but they were reservists and therefore 
the spent ment of Defense had a claim on them and they did tap those 
people. 
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It was an unfair approach. Perhaps, let us be fair to the Depart- 
ment, perhaps it was necessary in order to get as quickly as possible 
men who had previously had some training, Senator, over in the front 
lines, to stop the onrush of the North Koreans. But it was not equita- 
ble, it was not just. All that I can say is that it may have been nec- 
essary. 

But, General Walsh, General Harrison, and I called upon the Chief 
of Staff and pleaded with him to order the National Guard to active 
duty and to train them. We were told it was not our war and they 
did not order the guard units in, except small units—antiaircraft, 
units of that kind. 

Now, our thinking is that the Congress must do something by amend- 
ment to the present law that would make it possible for the National 
Guard units and the A units of the Reserve—and I am speaking only 
of the A units of the Reserves, they are comparable with the National 
Guard units, they make 48 drills a year—we feel that a way must be 
found to keep those units up to strength. 

But, every time we discuss the matter with anyone in the Penta- 
gon, we are cut off. 

I have a little chart here which I would like to leave with you, but 
which is drawn to show that the A units of the Reserve or Federal 
units in that category and the Guard are now getting just a little 
trickle and the strength is gradually dropping whereas, if they would 
permit, if the Selective Training and Service Act were amended so 
that what we propose could be done, then the number of men would 
volunteer woth be sufficient, if we could ~— them, to maintain the 


guard at the strength the Congress desires. That is what we want. 
We do not want to fill the guard up with thousands of men merely 


to keep those men from serving the Nation on active duty in some 
other capacity. 

We would welcome the Congress indicating what that strength 
should be and the making it possible for us to enlist those men volun- 
tarily, if you please—but then let us keep them. 

As it is now, if we enlist certain men, men in certain groups, age 
groups, they can stay in the guard 6 months, and then they are tapped 
on the shoulder and told they are eligible for the draft. 

A way has got to be found, Senator, to maintain the units which the 
Department of Defense says that they need for mobilization and at the 
strength which the Congress decides, it can be done. 

Senator Lona. You believe a way can be found to keep the National 
Guard at full strength if the men who volunteer were given to under- 
stand that in the event of an emergency similar to the Korean war, 
that they would be the first called up and sent to action, aside from the 
immediate units of the Army available ? 

General Recxorp. We have always maintained the strength of the 
guard at that for which Congress has appropriated the funds. There 
is not a single instance when that was not true. 

In fact, 3 or 4 years ago there was so much enthusiasm for enlist- 
ment in the guard that we ran 6,000 or 8,000 over and had to arbitrarily 
discharge 6,000 or 8,000 young men to get back to the number for which 
Congress had appropriated. 

Now, your question, however, brings out a very important point, 
Senator, for the future and we believe—of course we say this, that we 
favor UMT as the instrument for giving every young man basic— 
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and we mean universal, we do not think anybody ought to be excused 
unless it is because of physical deficiencies; and that they should be 
funneled and I mean funneled, directly for a number of years to serve 
where the Congress desires them to serve. 


CONSTITUTLONALITY OF TRANSFER OF RESERVISTS TO GUARD UNITS 


Now, there is a distinct weakness in the Selective Training and 
Service Act and also a distinct weakness in the proposal made in this 
bill, in that the language reads something like this: That these men 
having served shall be transferred to the Reserve. 

Well, from the National Guard point of view we doubt very much 
under present law whether the Department of Defense can transfer 
a Federal reservist to a State National Guard unit, because in time 
of peace the National Guard is administered under the militia clause 
of the ¢ onstitution, and it is the State force, having a dual obligation. 
So, that is a hurdle we must get over. 

We should be able, in owr opinion, to assign, assuming for a moment 
UMT—and that is quite an assumption, [ realize—but, assuming a 
system by which we would give our young men basic training, we 
should in some way try to get the Pentagon Building to realize that 
the National Guard is‘a little different sort of or ganization from all 
of the other Federal Reserve forces, and they should be willing to 
treat the guard a little differently. 

In other words, they should not do as has been done in this bill, try 
to make the National Guard a strictly Federal force. 

Now, later in my statement I have tried to put three sections to- 
gether and show you that, in a few years with the money appropriated 
ina certain way, the National Guard would no longer be administered 
under the militia clause which the Constitution of the United States 
provides for and which the National Defense Act carries out. May 
| proceed? 

Senator Lone. Go ahead. 


PAY FOR STANDBY RESERVES 


General Reckorp (resuming statement). Section 211 (b): 
reference to Section 211 (b) it appears that the proponents of this 
measure contemplate that members of the Standby Reserve will re- 
ceive some pay, since we find a statement that those on an inactive- 
status list in the Standby Reserve shall not be eligible for pay or pro- 
motion. To provide pay for men who are in the Standby Reserve 
would be an unwarranted expenditure of public funds which we be- 
lieve the Congress will never approve. It is our opinion that any 
money to be appropriated should be appropriated for the complete 
and full maintenance of units and individuals in the Ready Reserve, 
and that no funds should be wasted on any men transferred to the 
Standby Reserve. 

Section 214: I invite the attention of the members of the committee 
to the last sentence in section 214, wherein it is definitely indicated 
that certain units of the Standby Reserve are to be placed in training 
categories for drills and equivalent duties, which indicates clearly 
to us that the proponents of this legislation intend to place these units 
and individuals in a pay status. We think this would be perfectly 
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ridiculous, unwarranted, and so expensive that it would not receive 
the approval of the Congress. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Section 215: There is no single section in the proposed legislation 
which points so directly to the federalization or destruction of the 
National Guard as dloes section 215. This section, if enacted into law, 
would in a few years destroy the National Guard Bureau, which 
Bureau is a creature of the Congress, designed for the specific purpose 
of looking after the interests of the National Guard of the 48 States 
and the Terr itories, in the Department of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. I will not trespass upon the time of the com- 
mittee to go into the details with respect to the creation of the National 
Guard Bureau in the War Department by the Congress in the year 
1922. I will say, however, that before that time it was impossible for 
the States to secure reasonable service of any kind for the National 
Guard. Requisitions from the States would go to Department Head- 
quarters, where they would lie untouched for months. And when the 
adjutants general w vould visit Washington, they could rarely ever find 
a responsible officer who could help solve their problems. Dissatis- 
faction grew to such proportions in the National Guard and in the 
Congress that, in order to give to the National Guard of the Nation 
a central bureau char ged w ith the responsibility of administering Na- 
tional Guard affairs, the Congress created the National Guard Bureau. 
Tf the provisions of Section 215 were enacted into law, it would be a 
retrograde step which would take us back 50 years to the turn of the 
century. This section should be deleted in its entirety. 


WHAT NATIONAL GUARD WOULD HAVE DONE IN KOREAN EMERGENCY 


Senator Lone. General, I would like to ask you a question, and my 
question here is based on the probability that Congress would be will- 
ing to give the National Guard such consideration and such funds as 
its functions would require. 

How far do you think the National Guard would propose to go in 
the defense of this country? What have the National Guard pro- 
posals been. for example, to meet the Korean emergency Can we 
get some hindsight how you would have liked to have seen that done? 

General Reckxorp. Well, we favored it from the very beginning. 
Within less than 10 days of the attack by the North Korean Army, 
we were on the steps of the Chief of Staff begging him to place the 
National Guard in over long periods of time and give notice when 
they were needed, but we were told it was not our war. But they 
changed later when it got much worse, and eventually they did order, 
as General Walsh told you a moment ago, eight National Guard divi- 
sions to active duty. Two of them are in Korea now and two of them 
are in Germany. 

But the fact is that the guard stands ready. If you will refer to 
the statement of policy w hich is repeated to some extent in this bill, 
this statement of policy in the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1948, it reads like this: 

The Congress further declares, in accordance with our traditional military 


policy as expressed in the National Defense Act of 1916, as amended, that it is 
essential that the strength and organization of the National Guard, both ground 
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and air, as an integral part of the first-line defenses of this Nation, be at all 
times maintained and assured. To this end it is the intent of the Congress that, 
whenever Congress shall determine that units and organizations are needed for 
the national security in excess of those of the Regular components of the Ground 
Forces and the Air Forces and those in active service under this title, the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, both ground and air or such parts thereof 
as May be necessary, together with such units of the Reserve components as are 
necessary for a balanced force, shall be ordered into active Federal service and 
continued therein as lung as such necessity exists. 

That is the function of the National Guard, to be ready, and that 
is Where we want the Congress to er us. 

Senator Lone. Even ahead of the Reserve groups / 

General Recxorp. Well, this bill says that every unit of the Na- 
tional Guard and every man will be in the Ready Reserves, you see; 
so that does not disturb us. And in the 1948 act this statement of 
policy includes, as I have just read, not only the National Guard but 
“together with such units of the Reserve components as are necessary 
for a balanced force.” 

Senator Lona. Yes, sir. 

General Reckorp. Now, when we went to call on the Chief of Staff 
of the Army nearly 2 years ago, we were told at that time he did not 
need the National Guard to be ordered into service. Eventually the 
guard units, as in the judgment of the Department were needed, were 
ordered in. 

But we were criticized because certain young men were in the guard 
rather than in Korea under the draft. 

Our answer to that is: No man in the guard is hiding from the 
draft, because he stands ready to be ordered in at the drop of a hat 
for service. 

Now, all we want is for the Congress and the Pentagon to so ad- 
minister the law and the manpower that we may be able to keep the 
guard at the strength desired by the Congress. 


CAN YOU ROTATE GUARD DIVISIONS ON ACTIVE DUTY? 


Senator Lone. How many divisions of the National Guard do you 
have in this country ¢ 

General Reckorp. Twenty-seven. 

Senator Lone. Now, if they are rotated in a manner in which each 
group might be called up for training for about 6-month periods, in 
about 4 or 5 years they would be all trained; you would always have 
several divisions ready for immediate call. 

General Recxorp. That is right, Senator, but we might have to 
come to something like that if we never secure an UMT. We might 
have to devise some such training plan as that. 

But, you see, the moment a National Guard division is returned to 
civil life, returned to the States for a Reserve unit, the men come 
dissipated ; they go out looking for jobs, and so a division that may 
have been perfect, from a training point of view today, when it re- 
turned to civilian life, in great measure under the law today, would 
not hold together. It would begin to fall apart. 

That will require a lot of study; and, when those of us who believe 
in UMT find that the country will not accept UMT, then we have 
got to begin to find another way. 
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CAN WE RELY ON FUTURE PASSAGE OF UMT 4 


Senator Lone. Well, General Reckord, it is all right to be think- 
ing about what we would like to have, but when we find ourselves in 
a war, and when you have to have troops to fight, then you fight with 
what you have. You do not fight with tanks or guns on the way; you 
fight with what is available to you. 

It seems to me that we are making a mistake if we continue to rely 
on something which thus far we have been unable to secure from 
Congress, and it seems to me that we ought to plan to defend this 
Nation with what is made available to us. 

We have a National Guard and we have a Selective Service System, 
and we have some provisions for a Reserve, and it seems to me that 
the realistic way to attack this problem is to fight with what we have 
and not with what we might be able to secure later or what we hope 
to get sometime in the future. 


“THE TROUBLE SEEMS TO BE IN THE PENTAGON” 


General Recxorp. Well, Senator, I do not mean to be critical, but I 
cannot answer that thought weeae being critical in a measure. 

The trouble seems to be in the Pentagon. They will not accept the 
present system, and every time a new bill pointing to the Reserve or 
the guard is presented down here you find in it something that points 
to the destruction of the National Guard as we have known it over 
these years. 

Now, the National Guard ts just as much an institution of this 
country as the Constitution itself. I do not want to go back and do 
E nglish history except to say that the organized militia was created 
in the year 900 by King Alfred of England, and it has existed in Great 
Britain ever since. 

It was brought to this continent by the early settlers. The States 
control under our Constitution that organized militia which is known 
as the National Guard. 

But every time the people in the Pentagon begin to think of this 
they try to find some way by which they can ts ake over this or ganiza- 
tion which owes a dual allegiance and which has functioned eminently 
satisfactorily in two world wars. 

We gave the Federal Government 18 divisions in World War I, 
and 18 divisions and many other type of units in World War IL. 

But all through this bill, if I ted them together into many minute 
details, I could show you where there is a definition in here for “in- 
active-duty training,” and then it gu rc in another section that 
with the consent of the Governor the National Guard can be ordered 
to Federal service for inactive-duty training, although the National 
Deiense Act says the guard shall be administered and treated in its 
inilitia status under the militia clause. So then, with the knowledge 
that we have, they are going away ahead of this bill. I mean, by that. 
over in the Pentagon now they are assuming that this bill has been 
enacted. There is a regulation actually issued, based on this bill, with 

i little tab on it saying “that this regulation is not to be considered 
effective until H. R. 5496 is enacted into law.” They are just trying to 
take over. 
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Three or four years ago you will remember the furor that was caused 
by the Gray Board report, which was going to federalize the National 
Guard, except for one thing, and that is armory drill, which is in the 
armories on Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday night. Under this bill, 
they can take over everything else that pertains to the guard. 

I am sorry to take so much time, but we want to save the National 

tuard as an institution. 

Senator Lone. Well, you make such serious objections to this bill 
that I feel you are justified in taking your time to support them. 

General Reckorp. Let me say a word now about section 216 (b), 
and it happens I had reached that section when you started question- 
ing me about strength. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT .HAS FATLED TO INSURE GUARD STRENGTH 


Section 216 (b) : The second sentence of this section reads: 

In order to insure an adequate, continuing strength of Reserve personnel, the 
appropriate Secretary shall review his determinations not less than once an- 
nually and revise them as he deems necessary. 

We invite your attention to the words “In order to insure and ade- 
quate continuing strength of Reserve personnel,” and we make the 
statement, without fear of successful contradiction by anyone, that 
nothing has been done in the past by the Department of Defense to 
assist the National Guard to “insure an adequate continuing 
strength,” and based on past experience we have no reason to feel that 
any assistance will be forthcoming in the future unless Congress, by 
affirmative action, directs that assistance. 


RESERVE COMMISSIONS AND DUAL OATHS 


Section 223 : Under the language of section 223 we visualize a return 
to conditions which existed approximately 30 years ago, conditions to 
which we objected at that time and to which we now object. The com- 
mittees of Congress and Congress itself heard our objections back in 
the early 1920’s and 1930’s and rewrote the sections of the National 
Defense Act to provide that Reserve officers would receive commissions 
in the Army of the United States. 

Section 223 indicates that someone in the Pentagon contemplates 
giving Reserve commissions. It was such a Reserve commission that 
was unsatisfactory in the past, and a return to this procedure would 
still be unsatisfactory to the National Guard. 

Your attention is also invited to the fact that every National Guard 
officer now takes a dual oath, and he should continue to take such an 
oath; yet section 223 provides otherwise. 

Section 229: We wish to point out here that unless a member of the 
National Guard takes a dual oath, not provided for in section 229, it 
would be necessary that he takes two oaths. We believe our present 
system is very satisfactory and should be continued. 

Section 234 (a) : This section is to some extent a rewrite of present 
section 111, National Defense Act. Section 111 is the section under 
which the National Guard of the United States was ordered to active 
Federal duty during World War IT and subsequently returned to the 
States. We considered it most satisfactory and can see no good reason 
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for repealing the present law and reenacting same in different sec- 
tions as proposed in this bill. I have only to refer you to section 234, 
section 712, and section 713. 


PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY TO CALL GUARD CIRCUMSCRIBED 


Section 234 (b): In our opinion, this section materially amends 
section 101 of the National Defense Act, and we are at a loss to 
understand why the White House and the Pentagon have not objected 
strenuously to the proviso in this section, which proviso circumscribes 
the authority of the President. Under section 101, National Defense 
Act, the President has authority under the “call”—that is, the call sec- 
tion of the Constitiution—to use the entire National Guard of the 
country, but under this proposed section he could use only the num- 
bers determined by the é ongress. 

Because I do not wish to take too much time, I will now pass over a 
number of sections, some of which are satisfactory to us, and I invite 
your attention to section 249. 

Section 249, if enacted into law, would strike at the very roots of our 
National Guard system. It would enable the Department of Defense 
to disregard entirely the State status of the National Guard and the 
obligation to the State of every member of the National Guard. I 
invite your attention to the fact that section 77 of the National 
Defense Act provides that termination of appointments of officers 
and warrant officers in the National Guard shall be as the State pro- 
vides by law. 

The National Guard is the organized militia, federally recognized. 
It is organized under the militia clause of the Constitution. In time 
of peace it is controlled by the States. There is no justification for 
changing this system. We are opposed to any effect which gives to 
the Pentagon officials added contro] and jurisdiction over the Na- 
tional Guard in time of peace. 


BILL CREATES AN UNNEEDED ECHELON 


Section 257 (b): We think this section should be stricken from the 
bill. As far as the National Guard is concerned, it is unnecessary 
and injects an added echelon between the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau and the Chief of Staff. If other Reserve components 
desire a general officer of the Regular Army to be directly responsible 
to the Chief of Staff for their affairs, that is their business. But the 
Congress intended and we desire that the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau and no one else be directly responsible to the Chief 
of Staff for National Guard matters. 

I wish it distinctly understood that there is nothing personal in- 
tended in this particular statement. The general officer who presently 
holds this position under an Executive order is a personal friend of 
mine, and I am making no reflection whatever against his ability and 
integrity. However, the National Guard Bureau, as I have previously 
stated, was designed and created by the Congress for the purpose of 
looking after the business of the National Guard under the Chief of 
Staff. I refer you to section V of the National Defense Act, wherein 
we find this language: 


That the Chief of Staff shall transmit to the Secretary of War the policies 
and regulations prepared as hereinbefore prescribed in this paragraph and 
advise him in regard thereto. 
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The reference is to policies affecting the National Guard— 


After action by the Secretary of War thereon, the Chief of Staff shall act as 
the agent of the Secretary of War in carrying the same into effect. The Chief 
of Staff shall exercise the same supervision and control of the Reserve com- 
ponents of the Army of the United States as he does over the Regular Army. 

From this quoted language you will see that it is the intent of Con- 
gress that when the Secretary has approved the policies affecting the 
National Guard, the Chief of Staff administers those policies. If this 
section 257 (b) is enacted into law, it places a general officer of the 
Regular Army between our Chief (the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau) and the Chief of Staff. This is totally unnecessary and un- 
warranted, and if given legal status will tend to grow as the years 
go by and, taken with one or two other sections of this bill, will defi- 
nitely subvert the National Guard Bureau and make of this presently 
efficient and satisfactory organization a mere worthless appendage to 
the Department of Defense. 

Senator Lone. I could very well agree with you that every time 
you let them superimpose one additional echelon of command be- 
tween you and the ultimate authority, it just makes it that much more 
difficult to obtain recognition of what your needs may be. 

General Reckxorp. ‘That is right, and that is what 1 am trying here 
to say. 

Senator Lone. No matter how able the superimposed officer may be. 

General Reckorp. There is no excuse administratively, efficiently, 
economically, for that echelon to be shoved in there between the Chief 
of Bureau, a Bureau designed by the Congress to look after our affairs 
under the Chief of Staff, and we definitely wish and request that this 
section be deleted. 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read the language 
which the House Military Affairs Committee used in connection with 
this in 1922. 

General Recxorp. 1922 is the year Congress enacted the law creat- 
ing the Bureau. 

Tenant Watsn. At that time Mr. Kahn, of California, was chair- 
man of the committee and when this bill was before the House Mili- 
tary Affairs the Committee he said, and this a quotation from the 
printed hearings: 

One of the most essential things which this bill provides is to start at the 
top. It has been found with an officer of the Regular Army at the head of 
the Militia Bureau, instead of the Bureau being left free to exercise what it 
thought best for the National Guard, the Bureau has been dominated by the 
purpose of the General Staff to destroy the National Guard, it had worked at 
cross purposes for all these years. We propose to correct that evil by putting 
a National Guard officer at the head of the Militia Bureau. 

That is the end of the quotation, Senator, and that is what was done 
and it has been in effect now precisely 30 years. 

General Reckxorp. Now, 1 wish to repeat what I have said in my 
statement, that what I have said in respect to this matter is in no sense 
a reflection upon the splendid officer who occupies that position but 
we would like to see him in some other job so that our Chief can func- 
tion under the Chief of Staff as was intended by law. 

Senator Lone. And you feel that able officer could perform a more 
worthy service to the Nation in a similar capacity, I take it. 

General Recorp (resuming statement). To this we offer our most 
strenuous objections. Our National Guard Bureau is doing a splendid 
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ed. When representatives of the States come into the Pentagon, they 
snow where to go for the transaction of their business. The Congress 
appropriates National Guard money in such a manner that our Bureau 
is enabled to control and expend it justly and equitably under the law. 
We do not wish this contact with the States or the contact between the 
Chief of the Bureau and the Chief of Staff interfered with. 

We urge that this section be deleted from the bill or so amended that 
it will not apply to the Army National Guard or the Air National 
Guard. 

I now wish to invite your attention to part III. Reserve compo- 
nents of the Army, section 302. This section refers to the National 
Guard of the United States as a Reserve component of the Army. I 
will discuss this matter further under a later section. If you will 

yermit me, I will pass over all reference to the Naval Reserve, the 
Marine Corps Reserve, the Coast Guard Reserve, and so forth, since 
I am inviting the attention of the committee only to those sections 
which affect the National Guard. 

Section 601: Here again, the term “The Air National Guard of the 
United States,” is used in a manner similar to that just referred to 
(sec. 302). 


FURTHER OBJECTIONS TO H. R. 5426 


We now come to part VII: The National Guard of the United States 
and the Air National Guard of the United States. 

Section 702 (a) and (b) and section 703 (a) and (b) materially 
change or amend presently satisfactory sections of the National De- 
fense Act, under which the National Guard has operated for many 
years. We can see no adequate reason for destroying the workable 
and satisfactory sections of the National Defense Act under which we 
have operated for many years, and under which we have produced a 
National Guard which responded in two world wars and at this mo- 
ment has units and organizations on active duty in Korea and Ger- 
many as well as in the United States. 

We invite your attention to section 71 of the National Defense Act 
wherein the National Guard is defined as being “those federally recog- 
nized units of the Organized Militia created under paragraph 16, 
section 8, article 1 of the Constitution.” And the National Guard of 
the United States is defined as being a “Reserve component of the 
Army of the United States.” 

The preceding quoted language has been satisfactory to us for many 
years and is now satisfactory to us. We see no reason to repeal the 
present definitions and write others as has been done in this bill. 

The succeeding sections provide for transfers between the National 
Guard and the Reserve, and these sections are generally satisfactory, 
but we think they could have been submitted as amendments to the 
present National Defense Act. 

Section 709: This section would seem to indicate that the National 
Guard is to continue to be administered under the militia clause of 
the Constitution to which I referred above, and to that extent conforms 
to section 71 (a) of the NDA; and it will be noted later that section 
71 (a) of the NDA is not repealed, whereas section 71 (b) is repealed, 
as I pointed out above. However, although it appears it is the intent 
to administer the National Guard in its militia status, this section must 
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be taken in connection with section 101 (c) which states the term 
“active duty for training” means “full time duty in the active military 
service of the United States for training purposes”; and with the 
language in section 714 (b), which provides that training—and, now, 
this is a very important point because active duty for training means 
full-time duty in the active military service of the United States for 
training and the language in section 714 provides that training under 
sections 94, 97, 99, and 113 of the National Defense Act shall be 
considered “active duty for training in the service of the United 
States.” The question arises as to the intent of the Department of 
Defense. And I say to you gentlemen of this committee that I have 
personal knowledge to the effect that, although this bill has not yet been 
enacted into law, the suggestion has already been made that the budget 
for the coming fiscal year be set up in such a manner that the National 
Guard funds which have heretofore been appropriated for the National 
Guard should now be appropriated for the National Guard of the 
United States. 

It is easy to conceive that the language in the present bill, coupled 
with an appropriation to the National Guard of the United States, 
would make it possible for the Federal authorities to take over entirely 
the administration and training of the National Guard. 

I do not charge any individual or group of individuals with an 
attempt to hoodwink the Congress, but I am saying without reservation 
of any kind that under the language which I have cited above, the 
National Guard could be almost entirely federalized. Only its armory 
drill status would be preserved to the States. This armory drill status 
is covered in section 714 (c). 

Section 712 (a) and (b): This section replaces section 111, NDA. 
We can see no justification for repealing section 111, NDA, since it is a 
workable law under which the National Guard was inducted incident 
to World War II and, following satisfactory service, was returned to 
the States. Before section 111, NDA, is repealed, further careful 
study is essential. 

Section 714 (c): This section refers to training under section 92 
of the National Defense Act as “inactive duty training,” and, as I have 
indicated above, is armory drill training only and is apparently the 
only control and administration of the National Guard which the 
proponents of this measure intend to leave in the hands of the States. 

I now come to part VIII, which applies to appropriations, repeals, 
amendments, et cetera, and again I will pass over those section which 
apply to the present Army Reserve, the Naval Reserve, and deal only 
with those affecting the National Guard. 

Section 803, lines 16 and 17 on page 86: Here the bill proposes that 
sections 37, 37 (a), 38,55 (a), 55 (b), 70, 73, and 111 of the National 
Defense Act, as amended, be repealed. Permit me to invite your at- 
tention to certain pertinent language in sections 37 and 38, NDA. 

In section 37, NDA, we find this sentence : 

All persons appointed in the Officers’ Reserve Corps are Reserve officers and 
shall be commissioned in the Army of the United States. 


In section 38 we find what may be termed a corresponding 
sentence : 


All persons appointed officers in the National Guard of the United States are 
Reserve officers and shall be commissioned in the Army of the United States. 
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If you now turn to section 127a, NDA, paragraph 7, we find this 
sentence: 

In time of war every officer of the Regular Army appointed to higher tem- 
porary grade and all other persons appointed as officers shall be appointed 
and commissioned in the Army of the United States. 

Taking the quoted language of these three sections together, you 
find that at present all persons are inthe one Army: The Army of the 
United States. If you compare the language of the proposed bill, as 
I have stated before, no one knows what commission a Reserve officer 
will hold for the simple reason that the language in the bill is silent 
on that particular point. 

In 1933 when the Congress enacted the amendments which I have 
quoted, the Congress considered the commission to be a very im- 
portant piece of paper and designed a law which in time of war placed 
every Regular officer who received a higher temporary appointment 
and any other person (National Guard, Reserve, or civilian alike) in 
the Army of the United States. Under the bill as written, the Ad- 
jutant General of the Army and the Adjutant General of the Air 
Force could hand an officer of the National Guard or Reserve a Re- 
serve commission—a commission which 25 or 30 years ago was found 
to be totally unsatisfactory; and which in 1933 was, by unanimous 
consent of all parties concerned, discarded and scrapped! We do 
not believe the Congress should make it possible for the Department 
to again offer to Reserve officers an unsatisfactory commission. 

I come now to section 70, NDA, which under the bill is to be re- 

aled. We strenuously object to the repeal of the present dual oath. 

mentioned this earlier in my presentation, but it will bear repeating. 
Every member of the National Guard—officer and man alike—owes 
a dual allegiance to the State and to the United States. By repealing 
section 70, NDA (the dual oath), the bill before you requires a Fed- 
eral oath only. How, then, will a man or an officer become a member 
of the National Guard of a State? Only by taking a second or State 
oath. We submit that this will tend to break down the present dual 
status of the National Guard. We are opposed to any change in the 
present oath, and we respectfully state that should the Congress make 
such a change, it would necessarily mean that the present State laws 
which now conform to the National Defense Act would all have to 
be amended. 

What I have said with respect to section 70 holds true in all respects 
to section 73. Section 70 applies to the enlisted men; section 73 ap- 
plies to officers. 

I have previously objected to the repeal of section T1b and section 
111. Section 71a, as I stated, defines the National Guard under the 
militia clause. Section 71b defines the National Guard of the United 
States. These definitions are satisfactory to us; they have been on 
the statute books since 1933 and we think they should not be disturbed. 

Section 111, NDA, has likewise been on the statute books since 1933 
and, as stated previously, has proven its worth under war strain. We 
see no reason for its repeal. 

On page 90 of the bill, lines 22 and 23, it is proposed that section 58 
of the NDA be repealed. This section now defines the composition of 
the National Guard and the National Guard of the United States, 
and it also was enacted by the Congress in 1933. The National Guard 
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of the United States was for the first time in the history of our Na- 
tion established as a Reserve component of the Army of the United 
States, to consist only of federally recognized units and organiza- 
tions, officers, warrant officers, and enlisted members of the National 
Guard of the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia. 
This section provides that such members of the National Guard of the 
United States shall not be in the active service of the United States 
except when ordered thereto in accordance with law; and in time of 
peace they shall be administered, armed, uniformed, equipped, and 
trained in their status as the National Guard of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia. 

The proposed bill changes the entire aspect of the organization 
which we now know as the National Guard of the United States, and, 
as I have before stated, would make it possible to defeat the purposes 
which I have enumerated and which are found in section 58, NDA. 
The National Guard desires to maintain intact in all respects its dual 
status. 

On page 91, lines 7 and 8, we find the proposed repeal of subsection 
(b), section 71, NDA. I have already indicated our objection to the 
repeal of the present definition of the National Guard of the United 
States. 

Pages 97 and 98: The bill provides for the repeal of the present 

section 81, NDA, and the reenactment of a new section 81. This is 
what we call the National Guard Bureau section. It provides for the 
creation of the Bureau and for the appointment of the Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, and for other purposes. While the present 
section 81, NDA, is not entirely satisfactory to the National Guard 
for the reason that the duties of the Chief of the Bureau are not 
spelled out in detail, the proposed amendment in nowise corrects this 
deficiency and goes so far afield that it would provide that the Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau in the future shall be appointed as a 
Reserve officer and shall be a member of the National Guard of the 
United States or Air National Guard of the United States, as appro- 
priate. 
You will note the proposed language is absolutely silent on the very 
important principle that the Chief shall be a federally recognized 
officer of the National Guard of the United States. The proposed 
language is to the effect that he shall be appointed a Reserve officer 
of the appropriate Armed Force, in the it of major general. 

We desire that our Chief, and in fact all of our officers, upon receiv- 
ing Federal recognition, shall be appointed and commissioned in the 
Army of the United States. We feel very definitely also that the 
duties of the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, under the Chief 
of Staff of the Army and the Air Force, should be more clearly 
defined. 

Page 99, lines 4 to 9. We consider this amendment totally unneces- 
sary. As I have previously stated, section 127a, par. 7, NDA, provides 
that— 

In time of war any officer of the Regular Army appointed to higher temporary 
grade and all other persons appointed, as officers, shall be appointed and com- 
missioned in the Army of the United States. 

The present law, a quote from which I have given you, has operated 
satisfactorily throughout World War II, and we see no reason to 
amend it. 
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Page 100, lines 13 and 14: Here we again find the words “All persons 
appointed or enlisted as Reserves of the Army”. Throughout the 
entire bill we find statements referring to “Reserves of the Army”. 
These statements disturb us very much indeed. We realize that in 
a general sense the National Guard of the United States is a Reserve 
of the Army; but we do not look with favor upon being merely that. 
We are members of the National Guard and the N sional Giant of the 
United States. We are known and accepted as such. We wish that 
status to continue undisturbed, and therefore look with distinct dis- 
favor upon the repeal of these pertinent sections of the National De- 
fense Act. 

It is my sincere belief that the bill before you is a bad bill and, while 
there are some good features in it, the bad features outweigh the good 
ones. We cannot accept this bill, and we respectfully but firmly 
request that it be killed in your committee. 

I apologize to the committee for the length of my statement, but 
in our opinion the life—the future of the National Guard in this 
country is at stake, and this is my justification, since I feel this bill 
is just one more attempt to Federalize the National Guard. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO MEET OBJECTIONS TO BILL 


Senator Lone. General, what you have presented are some very 
serious objections to this bill. It occurs to me as chairman of this 
subcommittee that many of your objections can be met by somewhat 
minor amendments to this bill but some others of your objections are 
very fundamental to the general tenor of this bill and we will have to 
make considerable study of those matters and the manner in which 
they might be met. I can see that you have given a great amount of 
study to this bill. 

Generally speaking, as chairman of this subcommittee conducting 
hearings, when the bill was passed by the House 8 months previously, 
I have found that those who testified, when they objected, have had 
proposed amendments to meet those objections and I hope that your 
association will prepare amendments which in their judgment will 
tend to meet the various objections you have proposed. 

General Reckorp. We will be glad to do that. 

Senator Lone. And I am sure that the Department of Defense will 
have counterobjections to your objections and some of the amendments 
you propose, but we shall make a study of that when we get the lan- 
guage that you propose. 

General Reckorp. We certainly appreciate the opportunity to 
come before you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Wausn. Mr. Chairman, in addition to being very grate- 
ful to the committee I would like to take this opportunity of compli- 
menting the professional staff of the committee for the masterly way 
in which they have prepared your committee print No. 4 and par- 
ticularly the splendid analysis. If it had not been for that, I am 
very much afraid that it would have taken a good many more weeks 
to have made a proper study. 

Senator Lone. The committee is very proud of our staff, particularly 
General Mudge, who has made a distinguished record in the last war 
and has been absolutely indispensable to the work of this committee 
during the last several years. 
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The next witness scheduled to pret here is Col. Charles G. Steven- 
son, State judge advocate and judge advocate general of the National 


Guard. 


STATEMENT OF COL. CHARLES G. STEVENSON, NEW YORK STATE 
JUDGE ADVOCATE AND JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, NEW YORK 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Colonel Stevenson. Thank you very much, Senator, for this oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your committee. 

Senator Lone. Will you please make your statement ? 

Colonel Stevenson. There was one point in the previous testimony 
which we believe has not yet been emphasized sufficiently in our 
opinion. 

In our opinion the primary purpose of this bill and all other legisla- 
tion on this subject has been lost sight of up to this time. That pur- 
pose is to provide trained combat tactical Reserve units in the citizen 
army. 


READY RESERVE IS A STATUS——-NOT AN ORGANIZATION 


The bill has created a vast misconception in many people’s minds, 
which is that the Ready Reserve is an organization. It is not. It is 
a status which the individual reservist has. We should not talk about 
transfer to the Ready Reserve as though it were a unit, but to a Ready 
Reserve status. 

Moreover, the bill is not aimed at compelling service in the organ- 


ized units of the Reserve forces, particularly the National Guard. 
Ultimately, in our opinion, and so long as the present international 
situation continues, service in the active units of the Reserve forces, 
including the National Guard, must be compulsory, just as active 
Federal service has been made compulsory. 

My chief, Maj. Gen. Karl F. Hausauer, chief of staff to the Gov- 
ernor and commanding general of the New York National Guard, 
was unable to be present this morning, but he has asked me to repre- 
sent him in support of the National Guard Association’s position and 
to present these additional views for your consideration. 

Again, let me repeat, we have not asked for an opportunity to be 
heard because we are in disagreement with Generals Walsh and 
Reckord. This bill is the most important piece of legislation affect- 
ing the National Guard which has come up in the past 35 years. The 
National Guard is at a turning point in its history which is as crucial 
as the adoption of the National Defense Act of 1916. 

This bill has ripped to shreds the provisions of the National De- 
fense Act concerning the National Guard. 

Senator Lone. It has not done it yet. 

Colonel Stevenson. The bill has. 

Senator Lone. Perhaps it might but it has not done it yet. 

General Reckorp. I think for the record you ought to make it say 
that if this bill is enacted into law it would do that. 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir; I accept that amendment. 

That act, not this bill, is the Magna Carta of the National Guard 
and we have operated and prospered under the National Defense Act 
for over 35 years. 





) 
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There is nothing wrong with the National Guard system under the 
National Defense Act that a steady flow of manpower won't cure. 
This is General Hausauer’s statement : 


I am deeply appreciative of this invitation to express our thoughts in connec- 
tion with the Armed Forces Reserve bill presently under study by your committee. 


NEED FOR TRAINED TACTICAL UNITS OF CITIZEN ARMY 


One of the main purposes of all Selective Service and Universal Military 
Training legislation, including the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended by 
Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, approved June 19, 1951, is to build up 
the tactical units of the citizen army particularly those of the National Guard, 
so as to enable the Regular forces to be reduced progressively in size. This is 
essential if defense costs are to be reduced while the military burden is being 
carried on a stand-by basis for as long a period as the world situation may 
dictate. 

If that is one of the missions of the Reserves, the latter must be strong enough 
to stand in the place of the active Regular forces in such proportion as may be 
determined to be safe. We must therefore henceforth look upon service in the 
tactical units of the citizen army, who perform a minimum of 48 drills and 15 
days’ field training annually, particularly the National Guard, in the same light 
and with the same importance as service in the units of the active Regular 
forces. The active units should be more ready for combat than the National 
Guard units but the guard units are just as much a part of our military strength 
in being and must be regarded and treated as such. This applies with equal 
force to these units of the Organized Reserve who similarly perform 48 drills 
and 15 days of field training annually. 

Service in the combat tactical units of the Reserves should be legislated for 
with the same foresight and care as service in the active forces. The integrity, 
traditions, continuity, and cohesiveness of the tactical units of the Reserve forces 
must be guarded with the same zeal as those of the active forces. If these factors 
with their accompanying morale are destroyed, there will be no fighting units. 
It is a complete fallacy to say that the standing Army can be safely reduced 
because of the existence of a Reserve “pool” of only partially trained and par- 
tially organized manpower. To merely designate such a force as the “Ready 
Reserve” will not make it such unless action is taken to insure the maintenance 
of its strength, discipline, and state of training. To contend otherwise will 
delude the public. 

In urging adoption of Public Law 51 in the spring of 1951, General Marshall 
said: “We must develop some system that will permit us to reduce the standing 
force without weakening our military posture. * * * We plan to put into 
the ranks of the National Guard basically trained men; that is, those who have 
had at least 4 months’ military training * * *. So the fundamental! concept 
of our plan isn’t just universal military training. Primarily it is to vitalize 
our military reserve system.” 

The difficulty is that none of the legislation enacted or pending, including the 
Armed Forces Reserve bill, will accomplish the desired end. 

Service in the National Guard has been left on a voluntary basis. We must 
face the fact that the volunteer system will not supply enough men under present 
conditions to bring the National Guard up from its existing 50 percent strength 
to at least 80 percent strength which is where it should be, if any decrease in 
the size of the standing forces is to be made with safety. 

The National Guard's mission is to produce combat tactical units to serve 
“in the first line of defense in the first weeks of an emergency” to quote General 
Marshall again. The National Guard has done that in both world wars and 
once more in the Korean emergency. Two of the eight National Guard infantry 
divisions inducted since 1950 are now in combat in Korea. Two others are part 
of General Eisenhower's forces in Europe. Two New York National Guard 
battalions have won combat commendations for their outstanding service in 
Korea. Many of our Air National Guard, antiaircraft, and other nondivisional 
units have been inducted and are serving with marked credit here and abroad. 

The two New York National Guard battalions were in Korea within 6 months 
after mobilization but the divisions required longer preparation in order to 
obtain filler personnel, further training, and the supply of essential equipment. 


Senator Lone. And I may say here that that New York division 
was one of the most famous divisions in World War I. 
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Colonel Srevenson. It was the famous Brooklyn Fighting Four- 
teenth Infantry Regiment, which had been organized for 105 years 
and one of its successors is the Nine Hundred and Fifty-fifth Field 
Artillery Battalion, now serving in Korea. [Reading:] 


NATIONAL GUARD'S NEED FOR CONTINUOUS FLOW OF MEN 


The reduction in time lag between mobilization and combat can only be accom- 
plished by keeping the National Guard continuously up to strength or near it 
with a compulsory flow of basically trained men, rather than depend on vol- 
unteer raw recruits as at present. Our first-line reserves of the future must 
be built upon and around our National Guard divisions, 

In normal times, there is a turn-over of approximately one-third of the 
enlisted personnel of the National Guard unit each year. It takes a continuous 
recruiting program on the part of each unit commander to overcome such losses. 
In fact, a disproportionate part of the time and energy of National Guard com- 
manders must be devoted to recruiting. This inevitably cuts into the remaining 
time that these commanders have to devote to strictly military duties. The 
National Guard has no centralized recruiting service such as that of the Regular 
Establishment. Each unit has to recruit its own men from the community in 
which it is located, It is a year-round task. 

Moreover, the volunteer system means perpetual sacrifice of valuable train- 
ing time to the training of recruits. The training level of the National Guard 
can never rise above a certain median point under these conditions. If these 
basic handicaps are overcome, the efficiency of the National Guard would auto- 
matically be enhanced many times over. 

Recruiting today is not conducted under normal conditions. Young men 
between 17 and 18% are practically the only recruiting sources left to the 
National Guard, and they are swayed by many considerations which induce them 
to prefer to join the Regular forces or wait for selective service to catch up 
with them, or take their chances of getting a deferment. from selective service 
for educational, business, or other reasons, or maybe they’ll just be surplus and 
won't be called at all. 


The statement in this report by the Department of Defense that the 
authority in this bill can be used as moral suasion to induce persons 
to enlist in the National Guard is completely unrealistic. The person 
that wrote that just does not know what is going on in the minds 
of the young people in the country. 

We put on a recruiting campaign in the last 4 months and we put 
everything we possibly could into it, and we aimed it at the 17- and 
18-year-olds and it was just a complete disappointment. The sources 
for National Guard recruiting are drying up, and if the present trend 
continues, eventually there will be no National Guard. 

Senator Lone. I can see that there would be a susbtantial differ- 
ence in the ease in which you could fill out your units if a person could 
join the National Guard in lieu of 1 or 2 years of service in actual 
training under selective service. 

I doubt that you would have the same persuasion, the same ele- 
ments are involved, a person who had already served in Korea, for 
example, he was told he could accelerate his 6 years’ obligation re- 


» 


maining by 3 years of service in the National Guard. 

Colonel Srevenson. You are absolutely right, Senator; there is 
absolutely no inducement whatever. 

Senator Lona. If a young man is told he could serve in more than 
one way, he could give 1 or 2 years of his life in training under the 
Selective Service System or a similar period of time to training in the 
National Guard, the incentive to join the National Guard would be 
much greater than it would be to merely accelerate the time of his 
Reserve obligation. 
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Colonel Srevenson. Yes, sir; much greater. I still have my 
doubts, sir, as to whether we would get our full 80-percent strength 
authorized under that system. We, of course, would get more than 
we are getting now, but I do not think that we will go to the strength 
where we will have the first-line Ready Reserve that we should have 
and want to have. 


If the Congress will act to overcome these two basic handicaps that the guard 
labors under, that is, excessive turnover and continual recruiting effort, the 
efficiency of the guard will be enhanced many times over, and we can, in fact, 
develop a really “Ready Reserve” force in the true sense of that term. 


RECOM MENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION 


Whether or not UMT goes into effect, we urge that legisiation be enacted as 
set forth in the resolution adopted by the Seventy-third General Conference 
of the National Guard Association of the United States last October to pro- 
vide for— 

1. Compulsory induction into the National Guard of the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia of persons who have completed their active 
Federal service or training— 


subject to such restrictions as the Congress may impose due to the 
fact that we do not have the UMT now— 


and who still must complete a required period of service in the Reserve 
vomponents. 

2. Such induction into the National Guard of the several States to be accom- 
plished through the Selective Service System acting upon periodic personnel 
requisitions by the governors in much the same manner that the Selective Service 
System now fills requisitions from the Armed Forces of the United States, pro- 
vided that no such person shall be so inducted without the consent of the governor 
concerned. This will insure that the State will have the say on the selection 
and induction of men into its National Guard. 

3. Persons so inducted and all others serving in the National Guard to be 
relieved from their obligation to serve in a Reserve component upon completion 
of such total period of active Federal training or service and National Guard 
service as may be fixed by Congress. 

The above program should apply equally to units of the Organized Reserve 
who perform 48 drills and 15 days of field training annually the same as the 
National Guard. 

Persons not selected as above for induction into the National Guard, or for 
transfer into comparable units of the Organized Reserve should be transferred by 
the Federal authorities to other appropriate Reserve units and groups to complete 
their required term of service in the Reserve components. 


RESERVE PROGRAM MUST HAVE MEANS OF ENFORCEMENT 


Finally, I am sure both the Organized Reserve and the National Guard agree 
that we must be given the means of enforcing performance of their Reserve 
obligations by either UMT trainees, if we have such a program, or by selective 
service inductees. There must be some teeth in the law to insure their regular 
attendance at armory drills and field training. Otherwise, we face the inexcus- 
able situation that existed under the Selective Service Act of 1948. Under that 
law the so-called 6-year reservists were obligated to join the National Guard 
or a comparable unit of the Organized Reserve and perform drills and annual 
field training. 

In practice, after completing their 1 year of active duty, they were transferred 
to the Organized Reserve, but few of them attended drills or field training. The 
Reserve was powerless to punish them for a. w. 0. 1. from drill. The bulk of 
them represented nothing but names in the files. Consequently, very few chose 
to voluntarily enlist in the National Guard. This will happen again unless 
existing law and pending legislation are amended to prevent it. 

Colonel Stevenson, State judge advocate, is available to go into further detail 
with regard to these proposals, if you so desire. Thank you for this opportunity 
to express our views on this question, 
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Now, I have prepared these statements to supplement the general 
statement of General Hausauer. All I- would like to explain at this 
time is this chart which offers a possible solution as to how we think 
this problem should be solved. 

Senator Lona. In order that we might expedite this hearing and at 
the same time have this material available we will insert this supple- 
mental statement in its entirety at this place in the record and I now 
suggests you testify from the basis of what thoughts you have on your 
proposal. 

(The material submitted by Colonel Stevenson is as follows :) 


OPENING STATEMENT OF COL, CHARLES G. STEVENSON, NEW YORK STATE JUDGE 
ADVOCATE AND JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, NEW YorkK NATIONAL GUARD 


I am Col. Charles G. Stevenson, New York State judge advocate and judge 
advocate general, New York National Guard. It would be an act of superero- 
gation on my part to try to embellish the arguments made by Generals Walsh and 
Reckord. We agree 100 percent with their views. 

There is one point, however, which they did not have time to mention and 
which we believe has not yet been emphasized in these hearings. That point 
is that in our opinion the primary purpose of this bill and all other legislation 
on this subject has been lost sight of up to this time. That purpose is to provide 
trained combat tactical reserve units in the citizen army. 

The bill has created a vast misconception in many peoples’ minds, which is 
that the Ready Reserve is an organization. It is not. It is a status which the 
individual reservist has. We should not talk about transfer to the Ready Reserve 
as though it were a unit, but to a Ready Reserve status. 


THE BILL SHOULD REQUIRE COMPULSORY SERVICE IN READY RESERVE 


Moreover, the bill is not aimed at compelling service in the organized units of 
the Reserve forces, particularly the National Guard. Ultimately, in our opinion, 
and so long as the present international situation continues, service in the active 
units of the Reserve forces, including the National Guard, must be compulsory, 
just as active Federal service has been made compulsory. 

My chief, Maj. Gen. Karl F. Hausauer, chief of staff to the Governor and 
commanding general of the New York National Guard, was unable to be present 
this morning, but he has asked me to represent him in support of the National 
Guard Association's position and to present these additional views for your 
eonsideration. 

Again, let me repeat, we have not asked for an opportunity to be heard because 
we are in disagreement with Generals Walsh and Reckord. This bill is the most 
important piece of legislation affecting the National Guard which has come up 
in the past 35 years. The National Guard is at a turning point in its history 
which is as crucial as the adoption of the National Defense Act of 1916. 

This bill has ripped to shreds the provisions of the National Defense Act con- 
cerning the National Guard. That act, not this bill, is the Magna Carta of the 
National Guard and we have operated and prospered under the National De- 
fense Act for over 35 years. 

There is nothing wrong with the National Guard system under the National 
Defense Act that a steady flow of manpower won’t cure. 

This is General Hausauer’s statement: 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. Gen. Kart F. HAUsSAvER, CHIeF OF STAFF TO THE GOVERNOR 
AND COMMANDING GENERAL, New YorK NATIONAL GUARD 


I am deeply appreciative of this invitation to express our thoughts in econ- 
nection with the Armed Forces Reserve bill presently under study by your 
committee. 


STRONG CITIZEN ARMY CAN REDUCE STANDING FORCES 
One of the main purposes of all selective service and universal military train- 
ing legislation, including the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended by Publie 
Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, approved June 19, 1951, is to build up the 
tactical units of the citizen army particularly those of the National Guard, 
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So as to enable the regular forces to be reduced progressively in size. This is 
essential if defense costs are to be reduced while the military burden is being 
carried on a stand-by basis for as long a period as the world situation may 
dictate. 

If that is one of the missions of the Reserves, the latter must be strong enough 
to stand in the place of the active Regular forces in such proportion as may be 
determined to be safe. We must therefore henceforth look upon service in the 
tactical units of the citizen army, who perform a minimum of 48 drills and 15 
days’ field training annually, particularly the National Guard, in the same light 
and with the same importance as service in the units of the active Regular forces, 
The active units should be more ready for combat than the National Guard units 
but the guard units are just as much a part of our military strength in being and 
must be regarded and treated as such. This applies with equal force to these 
units of the Organized Reserve who similarly perform 48 drills and 15 days of 
field training annually. 

Service in the combat tactical units of the Reserves should be legislated for 
with the same foresight and care as service in the active forces. The integrity, 
traditions, continuity, and cohesiveness of the tactical units of the Reserve forces 
must be guarded with the same zeal as those of the active forces. If these factors 
with their accompanying morale are destroyed, there will be no fighting units. It 
is a complete fallacy to say that the standing Army can be safely reduced because 
of the existence of a Reserve “pool” of only partially trained and partially organ- 
ized manpower. To merely designate such a force as the Ready Reserve will not 
make it such unless action is taken to insure the maintenance of its strength, 
discipline, and state of training. To contend otherwise will delude the public. 

In urging adoption of Public Law 51 in the spring of 1951, General Marshall 
said: “We must develop some system that will permit us to reduce the standing 
force without weakening our military posture. * * * Weplan to put into the 
ranks of the National Guard basically trained men; that is, those who have had 
at least 4 months military training. * * * So the fundamental concept of our 
plan isn’t just universal military training. Primarily it is to vitalize our military 
reserve system.” 


LEGISLATION NOT DESIGNED TO ACCOMPLISH OBJECTIVE 


The difficulty is that none of the legislation enacted or pending, including the 
Armed Forces Reserve bill will accomplish the desired end. 

Service in the National Guard has been left on a voluntary basis. We must 
face the fact that the volunteer system will not supply enough men under present 
conditions to bring the National Guard up from its existing 50 percent strength 
to 80 percent strength which is where it should be, if any decrease in the size of 
the standing forces is to be made with safety. 

The National Guard’s mission is to produce combat tactical units to serve “in 
the first line of defense in the first weeks of an emergency,” to quote General 
Marshall again. The National Guard has done that in both World Wars and 
once more in the Korean emergency. Two of the eight National Guard infantry 
divisions inducted since 1950 are now in combat in Korea. Two others are part 
of General Eisenhower’s forces in Europe. Two New York National Guard 
battalions have won combat commendations for their outstanding service in 
Korea. Many of our Air National Guard, antiaircraft, and other nondivisional 
units have been inducted and are serving with market credit here and abroad. 

The two New York National Guard battalions were in Korea within 6 months 
after mobilization but the divisions required longer preparation in order to 
obtain filler personnel, further training, and the supply of essential equipment. 
The reduction in time lag between mobilization and combat can only be accom- 
plished by keeping the National Guard continuously up to strength or near it 
with a compulsory flow of basically trained men, rather than depend on volun- 
teer raw recruits as at present. Our first-line Reserves of the future must be 
built upon and around our National Guard divisions. 


BASIC HANDICAPS OF NATIONAL GUARD 


In normal times there is a turn-over of approximately one-third of the enlisted 
personnel of a National Guard unit each year. It takes a continuous recruiting 
program on the part of each unit commander to overcome such losses. In fact, 
a disproportionate part of the time and energy of National Guard commanders 
must be devoted to recruiting. This inevitably cuts into the remaining time 
that these commanders have to devote to strictly military duties. The National 
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Guard has no centralized recruiting service such as that of the Regular Estab- 
lishment. Each unit has to recruit its own men from the community in which 
itislocated. It is a year-round task. 

Moreover, the volunteer system means perpetual sacrifice of valuable training 
time to the training of recruits. The training level of the National Guard can 
never rise above a certain median point under these conditions. If these basic 
handicaps are overcome, the efficiency of the National Guard would automati- 
cally be enhanced many times over. 

Recruiting today is not conducted under normal conditions, Young men be- 
tween 17 and 18% are practically the only recruiting sources left to the National 
Guard, and they are swayed by many considerations which induce them to pre- 
fer to join the Regular forces or wait for Selective Service to catch up with them, 
or take their chances of getting a deferment from Selective Service for educa- 
tional, business, or other reasons, or maybe they’ll just be surplus and won’t be 
called at all. We are now in the midst of a National Guard recruiting campaign 
and despite all our efforts the results have been not only disappointing but alarm- 
ing. The sources for National Guard recruiting are drying up and, if éhe pres- 
ent trend continues, eventually there will be no National Guard. 

If the Congress will act to overcome these two basic handicaps that the Guard 
labors under, i. e., excessive turn-over and continual recruiting effort, the effi- 
ciency of the Guard will be enhanced many times over and we can, in fact, de- 
velop a really Ready Reserve force in the true sense of that term. 


NATIONAL GUARD'S SUGGESTED LEGISLATION 


Whether or not UMT goes into effect, we urge that legislation be enacted as 
set forth in the resolution adopted by the seventy-third general conference of 
the National Guard Association of the United States last October to provide for: 

1. Compulsory induction into the National Guard of the several States, Terri- 
tories, and District of Columbia of persons who have completed their active 
Federal service or training and who still must complete a required period of 
service in the Reserve components. 

2. Such induction into the National Guard of the several States to be accom- 
plished through the Selective Service System acting upon periodic personnel 
requisitions by the Governors in much the same manner that the Selective 
Service System now fills requisitions from the Armed Forces of the United 
States, provided that no such person shall be so inducted without the consent 
of the Governor concerned. This will insure that the State will have the say 
on the selection and induction of men into its National Guard. 

3. Persons so inducted and all others serving in the National Guard to be 
relieved from their obligation to serve in a Reserve component upon completion 
of such total period of active Federal training or service and National Guard 
service as may be fixed by Congress. 

The above program should apply equally to units of the Organized Reserve 
who perform 48 drills and 15 days of field training annually the same as the 
National Guard. 

Persons not selected as above for induction into the National Guard, or for 
transfer into comparable units of the Organized Reserve should be transferred 
by the Federal authorities to other appropriate Reserve units and groups to 
complete their required term of service in the Reserve components. 

Finally, I am sure both the Organized Reserve and the National Guard agree 
that we must be given the means of enforcing performance of their Reserve 
obligations by either UMT trainees, if we have such a program, or by Selective 
Service industries. There must be some teeth in the law to insure their regular 
attendance at armory drills and field training. Otherwise, we face the inex- 
cusable situation that existed under the Selective Service Act of 1948. Under 
that law the so-called 6-vear reservists were obligated to join the National Guard 
or a comparable unit of the Organized Reserve and perform drills and annual 
field training. 

In practise, after completing their 1 year of active duty, they were trans- 
ferred to the Organized Reserve, but few of them attended drills or field train- 
ing. The Reserve was powerless to punish them for a. w. 0. 1. from drill. The 
bulk of them represented nothing but names in the files. Consequently, very 
few chose to voluntarily enlist in the National Guard. This will happen again 
unless existing law and pending legislation are amended to prevent it. 

Colonel Stevenson, State Judge Advocate, is available to go into further detail 
with regard to these proposals, if you so desire. Thank you for this opportunity 
to express our views on this question. 
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STATEMENT OF CoL. CHARLES G. STEVENSON, NEW YorkK STATE JUDGE ADVOCATE 
AND JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD 


Our military policy in regard to the Reserve components has been based on the 
principles originally laid down by George Washington in a document he prepared 
on May 2, 1783. He called it “Sentiments on a Peace Establishment.” It con- 
tains his ideas on the Military Establishment of the United States. He wrote 
them to Alexander Hamilton who was then chairman of a committee of the 
Continental Congress studying the subject. These ideas adapted to modern 
conditions are as valid today as when Washington wrote them down in 1783. 


RECENT HISTORY OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Adapted to twentieth century conditions, Washington’s “Sentiments” were 
written into the National Defense Act of 1916. That act provided for the three- 
component Army we have today composed of Regulars, National Guard, and 
Organized Reserve. 

The act as amended in 1920 was intended to apply the lessons of World War I to 
the traditional military policy of the United States laid down by Washington, 
of maintaining a small Regular Army in time of peace, reinforced upon the 
outbreak of war by such additional citizen forces as the particular emergency 
may require. Under the act, the citizen forces were to be organized into local 
units of the National Guard and Organized Reserves, using as a base the great 
combat divisions which won such high distinction during World War I. 

It was felt that with the reconstitution of these units, with their designating 
numbers, their flags and history * * *, there would be a revival and continua- 
tion of the spirit and the traditions that led them to victory in that great 
conflict. 

The units of the National Guard were to be maintained at sufficient strength 
to make them effective units. Following World War I, the National Guard was 
organized into 18 combat divisions and a small proportion of corps and Army 
troops, so that when combined with the Regular Army, both together would be 
able to furnish on mobilization the essential combat elements of three field 
armies, one from the Regular Army and two from the National Guard. 

The basic idea underlying the plan was to provide strong enough National 
Guard units for immediate mobilization in an emergency with a view to avoiding 
the necessity for reorganization which was such an unhappy feature of the 
mobilization of 1917. 

The Organized Reserve was to provide the framework for three additional 
field armies and the required nondivisional units. The units of the Organized 
Reserve were to be skeletonized and were to include only officers and key non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted specialists. 

National Guard organizations were to be kept at “effective strength”: Organ- 
ized Reserve units at cadre strength. 

In case of war, it was contemplated that selective service would go into opera- 
tion and fill out both types of units as well as the Regulars. 

In 1922, Secretary of War John W. Weeks, in describing the “new Army of 
the United States,” said: 

“We can never overtake our losses in men and treasure due to our tradi- 
tional unpreparedness; but we can take steps to guard against repeating the 
errors of the past. And this is being done by adherence to the fundamental 
principles embodied in the National Defense Act of 1916 as amended in 1920.” 

Insofar as the National Guard is concerned ,the principles embodied in the 
National Defense Act were proved sound in World War II and again in the 
Korean conflict, except that in the years prior to those wars Congress never 
kept the guard up to effective strength. If Congress had incorporated into the 
law in 1920 the proposal of Senator Wadsworth for 4 months universal military 
training for all young men followed by compulsory service in the National 
Guard or Organized Reserve unit nearest their homes, the Guard would have 
been ready for combat in a few months after mobilization in 1940. But that 
proposal was stricken from the 1920 bill before it became law and the guard was 
continued as a volunteer organization, 

And during the decades from 1920 to 1940, appropriations were made avail- 
able to maintain the National Guard at only 40-50 percent strength which was 
not the effective strength contemplated by Secretary Weeks in 1922. 

As a result, in 1940 the National Guard had to go throuch many of the same 
“nnhappy” features which atended the mobilization of 1917. Through no fault 
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of its own, the guard required many months of training after mobilization be- 
fore it was ready for combat, Much more time was required to reconstitute the 
Reserve divisions, which had to be done from scrateh. 

The necessary time was bought by the blood of the defenders of Bataan. 
The same process was repeated after World War II. Again the necessary time 
was bought by the sacrifices of the defenders of Korea in the summer of 1950. 
But, when the guard units went into action in World War II and again in Korea, 
the system proved its worth. 


NOTHING WRONG WITH GUARD THAT MANPOWER FLOW WILL NOT CURE 


There is nothing wrong with the National Guard system that a steady flow 
of manpower won't cure. 

The only basic change that needs to be made in the National Defense Act 
provisions regarding the National Guard is to provide for involuntary as well 
as voluntary service. My chief, Maj. Gen. Karl F. Hausauer, chief of staff to 
the Governor and commanding general of the New York National Guard, has 
been urging this since the cold war changed to hot in Korea. 

The purpose of the National Defense Act provisions is still as sound as 
it was 30 years ago. The purpose today, as then, was, is and should be to 
create organized, equipped and basically trained National Guard divisions as 
the first line reserve tactical units of our citizen army supported by Reserve 
formations and personnel, most of them to be in a lesser degree of readiness 
because they do not devote as much time to their military pursuits as does the 
National Guard. 

In his first SHAPE report published on April 2 last, General Eisenhower 
wrote the following in regard to the reserve forces needed by the European 
army: 

“Roughly one-half of the 50 divisions will be standing forces, the remainder 
ure planned as reserve divisions available for employment at periods varying 
from 3 to 30 days. The building of these priority reserve divisions and similar 
forces to follow them represents one of the most difficult and urgent problems 
now before us. The nations of Western Europe will never be able to maintain 
under arms in peacetime the regular forces necessary to meet a Soviet invasion, 
to hold it and throw it back. Instead, they must have permanent peacetime 
forces, backed by reserve units which can be brought into action immediately 
after the outbreak of hostilities. Admittedly, this is the only system of defense 
which can be adopted without excessive cost or crippling damage to national 
economies. But to make the system work will demand far more attention than 
is now being given to the organization and readying of reserve forces on the 
Continent. 

“Bach nation must now organize its reservists so as to produce trained 
formations which will be fit to fight without a long period of training after 
mobilization. This means that the reserve forces will have to receive field 
training as divisions and similar formations in peacetime. Moreover, adequate 
equipment must constantly be in the hands of these units * * *, 

We have the same problem here, although the European reserve system is not 
for us. The French, for example, have so-called reserve divisions, consisting of 
skeletonized units on active duty composed of regulars and conscripts, with 
thousands of reservists assigned to them On paper who are required to report to 
them on mobilization to fill them out to war strength. 

That does not conform to the Washingtonian and American citizen army 
concept. 

It will not provide the ready-to-go units needed in a sudden war emergency 
to back up our troops in Europe, Japan, and other round-the-world commit- 
Inents., 

After publication of General Eisenhower's report, Homer Bigart of the New 
York Herald Tribune wrote a fine series of articles on the NATO army. One of 
these was devoted to the Reserve problem, He said: 

“Swift mobilization of adequate reserves is now the next pressing problem. 
The fate of the west depends on the speed of its total mobilization.” 

He pointed out that Field Marshal Montgomery has urged a radical reorgani 
zation of the British Territorial Army (which corresponds to our National! 
Guard) so that its divisions would be kept at full strength and fully trained. Our 
problem is more similar to the British than to the European reserve system. 

The National Guard is the backbone of our Reserve system. It represents 
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the traditional American system of providing first line tactical reserve forces of 
citizen soldier units, fully organized, manned and equipped for use in a national 
emergency. In the words of George Washington, this method is “consistent with 
the genius of our countrymen” and “consonant to the spirit of our Constitution.” 

Thirty years ago, the international situation justified reliance on voluntary 
methods to man the National Guard divisions. Conditions then permitted us 
to take the risk of keeping the National Guard divisions at half strength and ata 
comparatively low level of training, so that it would take months after mobili- 
zation rather than weeks to bring them up to war strength and get them ready 
for combat. 

The international situation today requires a different outlook. The National 
Guard as part of our striking force must be kept up to nearly full strength with a 
much higher level of training. 

The Universal Military Training and Service Act as amended last June at- 
tempted to solve the problem by providing that a person shall be transferred to a 
Reserve component after his period of active service or training. However, it 
left service in the units of the National Guard on a voluntary basis and put no 
teeth into the law with respect to service in the units of the Organized Reserve. 

The Congress and the people will not get a combatworthy National Guard, 
ready for quick action with the Regular forces in an emergency, until a com- 
pulsory flow of personnel into it is assured. Nor will they get effective Organized 
Reserves to back up the other two components, unless performance of the Reserve 
obligation is enforced with effective penalties. There is nothing in the pending 
Reserve bill which will correct this situation. 

The bill is not directed toward the man’s obligation to serve in an organized 
unit of the Reserve components. It is aimed at defining the “vulnerability” of the 
individual to recall to active duty. 

It says that a man in the “Ready Reserve” is more vulnerable to call or recall 
to active duty than a man in the so-called Standby Reserve. But the Ready 
Reserve and Standby Reserve are not organization or combat units as such. They 
are groups of individuals with two types of status with respect to vulnerability to 
perform active duty. 

We realize that the individual’s lot has got to be taken into account under our 
way of life. Congress has necessarily been looking at the reserve problem from 
the viewpoint of the individual drafted to perform military service including a 
reserve obligation. But in deciding on the extent of the reserve obligation, we 
must not lose sight of the main object which is the maintenance of our first line 
reserve combat units in the National Guard so that we will have trained units to 
back up our men in Europe, Korea, and other places all over the world. 

The problem would be much easier of solution if UMT were to be enacted. 
Then, under our proposal, UMT graduates after 6 months active Federal train- 
ing could be inducted into the National Guard for 36 months, making a total of 

2 months active and National Guard service. 

Without UMT some compromise with respect to men who have served 2 years 
or less on active duty under Selective Service should be worked out. Combat 
veterans or persons with so many points could be exempted from induction into 
the National Guard, or perhaps persons over a certain age, Say 23, could be 
exempted. 

We also propose that when men who have served 24 months on active duty 
should only serve 18 months in the National Guard and that those who have 
served a total of 42 months active and National Guard Service should get a com- 
plete discharge from their reserve obligation as a deserved reward. 

What does this mean to a man who serves in the National Guard under our 
plan? If a man is inducted into active Federal service at age 19, he could plan 
on being through with his total obligation, in the absence of all-out war, by the 
time he was 22% years old. The man’s future will not be tied up for 8 years or 
until he is 26 as will be the case under the present law whether or not he serves 
in the National Guard. A man will thus have the right to put his military 
service behind him in a reasonable time, unless, of course, a total mobilization 
takes place. And at the same time, it will give us adequate combatworthy 
National Guard divisions actually in being at all times. 

We cannot go along indefinitey under the present system under which the only 
source of volntary recruits we can keep, still open to the National Guard is the 
17- to 18%4-year-old group. While it is true we used to get most of our recruits 
from this group prior to World War II, times are different now. There are too 
many conflicting and confusing pressures working on the young men of today to 
enable us to count on that group to provide us with all the strength we need on 
a voluntary basis even though they are deferred from the draft. 
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We get some of these as volunteers, of course; we always will. Those we get 
are good. They are the hard core of our National Guard. I wish you could visit 
one of the branches of our Officer Candidates School conducted in five places 
throughout our State on alternate week ends. 

These young men, all high-school graduates, some of them college graduates, 
many of them with 1 or 2 years of college, some of them now attending college— 
are as fine a group of officer material proportionately, as you’ll find anywhere in 
the Army and I’m not excluding the plebe class at West Point. 

But as I say, we don’t get enough 17- to 1814-year-old volunteers to give us the 
strength to perform our first line reserve mission. 

As long as the threat of Soviet aggression hangs over our heads, we must face 
the fact that the obligation to serve in the units of our Reserve components, 
including the National Guard, must be mandatory and not left on a voluntary 
basis as it is today. 

We should like to see the National Guard remain a voluntary force as it has 
always been—but it’s just not in the cards, if the guard is to do the job it is 
supposed to do and which it wants to do. That job, in the words of General 
Marshall, is “to be ready to take its place in the first line of defense in the first 
weeks of an emergency.” 

The certainty that the citizen soldier armies of the United States will be ready 
to fight the moment an aggressor strikes is the only realistic guaranty of peace 
there is, 

Two world wars have been launched by aggressors who counted on winning 
before our citizen soldiers were ready. No future aggressor will be able to count 
on that again, if our citizen army—the National Guard and Organized Reserve— 
are kept healthy and strong. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF CoOL. CHARLES G. STEVENSON, NEW YorK STATE 
JuDGE ADCOCATE AND JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD, 
ON THE ARMED Forces RESERVE BILL 


H. R. 5426 WILL NOT SOLVE MANPOWER PROBLEM OF NATIONAL GUARD 


The Armed Forces Reserve bill (H. R. 5426) will not solve the manpower prob- 
lem of the National Guard under existing conditions. Nor is it likely to im- 
prove the condition of the units of the Organized Reserve which are now and 
have been in the main, only cadre units. The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1951 (Public Law 51, 82d Cong.) and the National Defense Act 
should all be amended to impose upon persons who have completed their active 
training or service: 

(1) A mandatory obligation to serve in the units of the Organized Reserve 
or in the National Guard of the several States, subject to the consent of the 
respective governors. 

(2) A requirement that such persons who do not perform their drills and 
duties satisfactorily in the units of the National Guard and Organized Reserve 
shall be subject to reinduction into active Federal service for a further period of 
18 months. 

I. It would appear to be the intent of the House to make service in the units 
of the Organized Reserve as well as in the National Guard a voluntary act. 
For example, the House committee’s report (No. 1066) states on page 17: 

“By their own affirmative action of voluntary participation in the Ready 
Reserve, they (persons completing active service or training) may in 3 years 
achieve a degree of lesser vulnerability and thus transfer to the Standby 
Reserve.” 

If they do not participate voluntarily by joining the National Guard or ua 
comparable unit of the Reserve, they may elect to remain in a nonparticipating 
status for 6 or 7% years depending on how much active Federal servies or 
training they have had. This is clearly shown in chart 3, as explained on pages 
20-21 of the House committee’s report. 

It is further emphasized in the House committee’s report (No. 1376) on the 
National Security Training Corps bill which describes various training pay 
groups Which will be included in the Ready Reserve. The report states on 
page 34: 

(4) Within the Ready Reserve are also those individuals who have a Reserve 
obligation by law but who do not elect or who are unable to actively participate 
in a training program. * * * Those individuals who cannot or who desire 
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not to participate in any training will be in training pay group F (no training; 
no pay).” 

If service in the organized units of the Reserve is going to be left on a voluntary 
busis as described above, the bulk of those completing their active service or 
training will gravitate into the so-called nonparticipating status. Instead of 
being “Ready” reserves they will be names in the files for 6 or 74% years, some 
of them as much as 5, 6, or 7 years removed from their basic training. They 
will not choose to join the National Guard. 

Moreover, since all young men are subject to induction into active military 
service at the age of 18%, the main recruiting sources of the National Guard 
are drying up and the Guard will ultimately wither away. 


INDUCTION INTO NATIONAL GUARD 


The law should contain positive provisions making all individuals to whom tue 
law applies subject to service in an organized unit of the National Guard and 
Reserve components. ‘To accomplish this insofar as the National Guard is 
concerned, the law must provide for induction into the National Guard of the 
several States which will concurrently make a person a member of the National 
Guard of the United States. 


NO LEGAL TEETH TO INSURE RESERVE OBLIGATIONS 


Neither the Universal Military Training and Service Act (Public Law 51, 
BKighty-second Cong.) nor the Armed Forces Reserve bill imposes any effective 
penalty on reservists who fail to perform drills. There are no teeth in existing 
law or pending legislation which will insure performance of a man’s reserve 
obligations. Theoretically, an orzanized reservist who is continually absent 
from drill can be prosecuted in the civil courts under section 12 of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act as amended, for failure to carry out his Re- 
service obligation. A reservist Cannot be tried by courts-martial for absence from 
drill unless he has voluntarily accepted written orders for such inactive-duty 
training, which orders specify that he is subject to the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice (article 2 (3), UCMJ). 

In practice, no member of the Organized Reserve, in the New York area at 
any rate, has been prosecuted in the United States district courts for failure to 
perform his Reserve obligations. Certainly no reservist is likely to be prose- 
cuted under the law and regulations which are now in effect. 

Public Law 51 contains a new wrinkle in military procedure in the following 
provision of section 4 (d) (8). This provision apparently draws a distinction 
between (a) the general obligation to serve in a Reserve component and (b) 
service in an organized unit thereof. The provision in question reads: 

. * * In case the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or 
the Secretary of the Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the United States Coast Guard), determines that enlistment, enrollment, or 
appointment in, or assignment to, an organized unit of a Reserve component or 
an officers’ training program of the Armed Force in which he served is available 
to, and can, without undue personal hardship, be filled by any such person, it 
shall be the duty of such person to enlist, enroll, or accept appointment in, or 
accept assignment to, such organized unit or officers’ training program, and to 
serve satisfactorily therein. * * *” 

Earlier, the law says that a man shall be transferred to a Reserve component 
(see. 4 (d) (3)). That seems clear enough insofar as the Organized Reserve is 
concerned. Based on that langauge, an order may be issued transferring a man 
from active Federal duty and assigning him to an Organized Reserve unit. 

Then, why is it necessary to put a provision into the law making it his duty to 
“accept assignment to” such unit? It is superfluous. In practice, it has worked 
out into a watering down of the compulsory obligation so as to place service in an 
Organized Reserve unit on a voluntary basis. 

The provision is practically word for word the same as a provision in the 1948 
act which had to do with so-called 6-year reservists. These reservists were those 
who voluntarily enlisted for 1 year’s active duty while 18 years of age, at the 
completion of which they were required to perform 6 years’ service in the Reserve 
components. 

How did the Army and the Air Force enforce that provision in the 1948 act? 
We will get a fair idea of how the same provision will be implemented under the 
new law. The National Guard could derive no benefit from this provision unless 
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the individual voluntarily enlisted in the National Guard. But why would a 
person voluntarily enlist in the National Guard when he could get away with 
doing nothing in the Organized Reserve under the following regulations? 

Special Regulations 140-90-1 of the Army Department, Air Force Regulations 
39-37, and Naval Reserve Multiple Address Letter No. 29-49, dated August 22, 
1949, have to do with the obligation of reservists under the Selective Service Act 
of 1948. With these regulations it is necessary to read Local Board Memorandum 
No. 25 of the Selective Service System dated September 28, 1950. Take the Army 
Department regulations. The Air Force and Navy regulations are similar. 

Suppose a 5-year or a 6-year reservist assigned by the State senior Army in- 
structor to a unit of the Organized Reserve Corps fails to report for drills. What 
happens? 

The State senior Army instructor reports the matter to the State director of 
selective service. The State director of selective service sends the matter to the 
local draft board of the district in which the reservist resides. The local board 
enalls the reservist in and asks him if he wants to apply for reinstatement. If he 
suys “Yes,” the local board returns the file to the State director recommending 
reinstatement and the State director in turn passes the file back to the senior Army 
instructor, repeating the recommendation for reinstatement. 

The senior Army instructor then, under these regulations, gives the reservist 
180 days—6 months from the time the case was originally sent to the State 
director—to report for reinstatement. If the 180 days go by and the State 
director has recommended reinstatement, the senior Army instructor may give 
the reservist 180 days more on top of the previous 180 days to apply for rein- 
statement. 

There the matter seems to hang in the air under the regulations. They don't 
say what the senior Army instructor does if a man does nét come in for rein- 
statement within the total of 360 days. Presumably the senior Army instructor 
should send the case back to the State director of selective service and the whole 
procedure will start over again, unless the State director finally decides to send 
the case to the Federal attorney for prosecution on the ground that the reservist 
has failed to carry out his obligation under the Selective Service Act. 

The regulations do have a provision in case of nonaction by the State director of 
selective service upon the original report of delinquency. The regulations state 
that if selective service does not recommend a person for reinstatement within 
360 days following the individual’s being reported as a delinquent the reservist 
will be given an undesirable discharge. 

And the regulations finally conclude on this subject by stating that the State 
director of selective service will initiate any civil prosecution against the reservist 
for failure to carry out his Reserve obligation. This provision has proved 
valueless. 


INADEQUATE RESERVE UNITS 


Congress thought it was getting adequate Reserve units. Instead it got only 
cadre units and will get them again under the 1951 law if something isn’t done 
to correct the situation. No one has been prosecuted in New York State for 
failure to perform his Reserve duties; no United States attorney is likely to 
accept a case for prosecution which has been kicked around for months under 
these regulations, and doubtless no jury would convict. So the average 5-year 
and 6-year reservist has ignored the Reserve obligations and can see no per- 
centage in joining the National Guard with all the work that that will entail. 
He would rather sit on a list for 5 or 6 years. 

Even if these regulations are streamlined, it is not likely that United States 
attorneys will have the personnel to handle all the cases of organized reservists 
who fail to perform drills regularly. 

The National Guard has its own State courts-martial system and can punish 
offenders for military offenses such as absence without leave from drill and field 
training. 

Moreover, under our proposals, the President would be given authority to 
reinduct through the Selective Service System, into active Federal service any 
person inducted into the National Guard or transferred to an Organized Reserve 
unit after his initial period of Federal service or training, who fails to perform 
his drills or other reserve duties satisfactorily. If enforced, this is the most 
effective penalty of all. 

There was a provision to this effect in the Selective Service Act of 1948 with 
respect to the 6-year reservists which unfortunately, was not enforced and it 
was not carried over into the 1951 act. “A tooth extracted from the law.” 
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Ill, VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT INADEQUATE FOR MAINTAINING NATIONAL GUARD 


Regardless of the fate of the National Security Training Corps bill, there- 
are hundreds of thousands of selective service men who are now coming out 
of active service, with a continuing Reserve obligation and who are being trans- 
ferred to the Organized Reserve with none volunteering to serve in the National: 
Guard. 

Both the Selective Service Act of 1948 and the new provisions added by 
Public Law 51 last year provide that on release from active service a person 
shall be transferred to a Reserve component. The 1948 act provision was to 
the effect that a person inducted under that law who served less than 3 years on: 
active duty would be transferred to a Reserve component for 5 years. As to 
the National Guard, the provision was ineffective. As the law stands today, a 
man can only become a member of the National Guard by voluntary enlistment. 
The National Guard received no benefit whatsoever from the 1948 law. In prac- 
tice, the persons subject to the law preferred to go in or stay in the Organized 
Reserve where they were not required to devote as much time to their military 
duties as in the case in the National Guard. There is no reason to believe that 
there will be any change in this attitude under the 1951 law imposing a total 8- 
year obligation. 

Six hundred thousand men were inducted by selective service between July 1, 
1950, and June 19, 1951, the effective date of Public Law 51, which created the 
total 8-vear obligation replacing the 5- and 6-year obligations. These 600,000 men: 
who will start to be released this year will be 5-year reservists when they 
come out. If they are assigned to Organized Reserve units, the 1948 law states 
that they shall be subject to such additional training and service as may now or 
hereafter be prescribed by law for “such Reserve component” (50 U. S. C. 
App. 454 (d) (1)). 

This would seem to impose an obligation to perform drills and other duty in 
the Reserve unit to which a 5-year reservist may be assigned. But if it is going 
to be enforced under such regulations and procedure as have been described 
above with respect to the 6-year reservists, there will be little reason for a 5-year 
reservist to fear punishment for missing drills and therefore less reason for him 
to volunteer to join the National Guard. 

With respect to the hundreds of thousands of men inducted under Public 
Law 51, approved June 19, 1951, that law does not even contain the provision 
of the 1948 act making them subject to such additional training and service as 
may be prescribed by law for the Reserve component to which assigned. Another 
tooth extracted from the law. 


IV. NO INCENTIVE IN H. R. 5426 TO ATTRACT VOLUNTEERS 


There is no incentive in the Armed Forces Reserve bill to induce a person to 
voluntarily join the National Guard or a unit of the Organized Reserve. The 
House report on the bill (Rept. No. 1066) states (p. 17) that the effect of the 
creation of the two categories of Ready Reserve and Standby Reserve “is to 
create an incentive to the individual to participate in the Ready Reserve 
forena:!: *. ¢. 37 

The only difference between the two groups is that a man in the Ready Reserve 
is more vulnerable to perform active service. He can be called to active duty 
in an emergency declared by the President as well as by Congress, whereas in 
the Standby Reserve a man cannot be called to active duty in an emergency de- 
clared by the President. 

The extra chance a man in the Ready Reserve runs is that the President will 
declare an emergency and call him out, but the law permits Congress regardless 
of the declaration of an emergency to enact a law calling up all reservists. This 
is what it did in 1940 and again in 1950, and Congress will probably insist on 
giving the word again. 

The bill is not directed at a man’s obligation to serve in an organized unit. 
Probably the Army will have a legal right under the law to assign a reservist to 
such a unit in the Organized Reserve, but judging from the House committee's 
report, the obligation will not be enforced. It will be voluntary. If it’s to be 
enforced, it should be spelled out in clear and certain terms. 

If the House committee report is correct, a man can choose either to volun- 
tarily participate by joining a National Guard or Organized Reserve unit or 
to nonparticipate, that is sit as a name in the files for as much as 7% years in 
the case of the graduates of 6 months’ UMT training. 
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It is obvious what the great majority will try to do and that no incentive 
to join the National Guard has been created in fact. 
V. We propose that—* 


COMPULSORY INDUCTION INTO NATIONAL GUARD 


1. Paragraph (3) of subsection 1 (d) of section 4 of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, be further amended to provide for— 

(a) Compulsory induction into the National Guard of each State through 
the State director of selective service and subject to the approval of the gov- 
ernors, of persons released from active Federal service or training. The detailed 
provisions governing this procedure to insure the governor’s participation and 
control of the induction process are set forth in the brief in behalf of the 
future of the National Guard submitted to the committee by General Walsh at 
the hearing on the National Security Training Corps bill. 

The Federal Government will not have control over these men after they 
are inducted into the National Guard of the State any more than it has today 
over men voluntarily enlisted therein. This is just another means of providing 
personnel to enable Congress to carry out its power over the organization of 
the militia. 

The onus of imposing a State draft of these men into the National Guard 
of the several States for a primarily Federal purpose (and there are some 
States who do not have a State draft law for this purpose) should not be placed 
on the individual governors. Moreover, the process should be as uniform as 
possible throughout the country. The selection of persons should be subject 
to the approval of the governors but the actual induction should be done through 
the Selective Service System, not by the governors. 

Induction into the National Guard of a State will concurrently make the person 
a member of the National Guard of the United States. This will preserve the 
historic dual status of the National Guard with the Federal Reserve component 
status, i. e., the NGUS status superimposed on the State status. 

(0b) Such persons should be obligated to serve in the National Guard for a 
period of consecutive months which when added to their period of active training 
or service shall total 42 months. In other words, if a man has served 24 months 
in active service, he will be obligated to serve 18 months in the National Guard. 
If he has served only 6 months in active training he will be required to serve 
36 months in the National Guard. 

(c) Any person inducted into the National Guard who fails to perform drills 
or otherwise perform his duties satisfactorily may be reinducted by the Selective 
Service System into the Armed Forces of the United States for an additional 
period of 18 months. 


RELEASE FROM RESERVE LIABILITY 


(d) Upon completion of a total of 42 months’ active training or service and 
National Guard service, such persons should be released from all further liability 
to serve in a Reserve component, as was provided in the Selective Service Act of 
1948. This provision was not carried over into the 1951 law. The provision is 
only fair recompense for the added obligations to State as well as Nation in 
addition to the extra work performed by members of the National Guard who 
do one drill per week and usually came up an extra night for headquarters work, 
schools, and other military activities; also 15 days’ field training; also at least 
8 week ends in camp for marksmanship, not to mention other military duties 
performed on their own time. 

(e) Such persons released should, however, be subject to induction by selec- 
tive service in case of war or emergency declared by Congress. Selective service 
has proved more successful than the Armed Forces in passing upon the conflicting 
claims for the man’s services, of the Armed Forces, defense industry, and his 
family obligations, 

(Nore.—Similar provisions to the above affecting the National Guard can be 
written into the Universal Military Training and Service Act with respect to 
service in the organized units of the Reserve and the members thereof who per- 
form at least 48 drills and 15 days field training annually the same as the 
National Guard.) 


1 Wherever used herein National Guard of a State includes Air National Guard of a 


owed and National Guard of the United States includes Air National Guard of the United 
States, 
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8. Section 12 of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, 
should be further amended by making persons who evade induction into the 
National Guard of the several States subject to punishment in the United States 
district courts the same as evaders of induction into active Federal service or 
training. This will take care of the situation prior to induction into the National 
Guard. After they have been inducted into the National Guard, these persons 
will be subject to trial by State courts martial and may be reinducted into active 
Federal service for 18 months as above set forth. Thus, effective disciplinary 
control over such persons while they are in the National Guard will be main- 
tained. No law of this kind can be truly effective unless an enforceable obli- 
gation is imposed as this will do. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


4. The National Defense Act provisions relating to the National Guard should 
be amended to provide for: 

(@) Involuntary as well as voluntary enlistments: Sections 58, 69, and 71 
of the National Defense Act and possibly others will require amendment in this 
regard. 

(b) Section 69, NDA, should be amended to provide that persons enlisted in or 
inducted into the National Guard of the several States shall concurrently become 
members of the National Guard of the United States. 

(ce) Section 70, NDA, should be amended to include an oath for men involun- 
tarily inducted into the National Guard of the several States. In this connection, 
the repealer of section 70, NDA, contained in section 803 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve bill, should be stricken out. Men who join the National Guard, either 
voluntarily or involuntarily, should take the dual oath to Nation and State, as 
has always been the case in the past with respect to voluntary enlistees. They 
should not take only a single Federal oath as now proposed in the Armed Forces 
Reserve bill. 

(d@) (1) Sections 783 and 75 of the National Defense Act should be amended to 
provide that any person who is a federally recognized officer of the National 
Guard of a State shall concurrently become a member of the National Guard of 
the United States or Air National Guard of the United States. The repealer of 
these sections, including the repeal of the requirement for a dual oath to be taken 
by officers as now provided in section 73, NDA, should be stricken out of section 
803 of the Armed Forces Reserve bill. The latter bill, while recognizing the 
National Guard of the United States and Air National Guard of the United States 
as Reserve components, repeals all provisions in the National Defense Act which 
establishes their NGUS or Federal status as superimposed on the State status. 
The bill creates a third status for National Guard men, as a Reserve of the Army 
or Air Force but the old dual status should not be eliminated. 

(2) Despite the creation of the Reserve status, membership in the National 
Guard of the United States, whether as a voluntary or involuntary inducted 
enlisted man or as an officer, should continue to be recognized. The National 
Guard of the United States status should be continued as a status acquired con- 
currently with membership in the National Guard of the particular State. The 
new Reserve status should also be acquired concurrently with membership in the 
National Guard of the several States. It will be satisfactory to issue the Federal 
commission as a Reserve rather than as a member of the National Guard of the 
United States, which was the case in the past. But the NGUS status should be 
created in clear, affirmative terms. 

(3) Other sections of the National Defense Act should be amended accord- 
ingly, for example, sections 76 and 77. In the latter sections, instead of being 
discharged from the National Guard of the United States, the sections should be 
amended to state that the person’s status as a member thereof shall be terminated. 

VI. The chart on display here attempts to give an idea of how our proposal 
would work out and what the various laws enacted and pending will produce in 
the way of Reserve forces, which is stated to be the principal aim of all the legis- 
lation on this subject. 

The charts shown on pages 18 und 20 of the House report on the Armed Forces 
Reserve bill (No. 1066) illustrate and point toward one amorphous mass Re- 
serve. Editorials have been written in many papers stating that we must have 
a “large reservoir of partially trained civilians’ or a vast “Reserve pool,” but 
this does not present the true picture. Trained individual replacements must 
be available in the Organized Reserve but it is a dangerous fallacy to rely on 
them alone and neglect the needs of the organized units of the citizen army. 
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One paper recently said that the pending Armed Forces Reserve bill “will 
provide a severe test of statesmanship.” We believe it will be real far-sighted 
statesmanship to impose a mandatory obligation to serve in the National Guard 
of the several States subject to the consent of the respective governors. This 
will provide combat, tactical units for our citizen army in a manner “consistent 
with the genius of our countrymen” and “consonant to the spirit of our Consti- 
tution” as George Washington put it. 

Our chart purports to give an analysis of the performance of an individual’s 
military obligation under the Universial Military Training and Service Act 
and under our proposals, with the results translated into units of various types 
in the citizen army. 

The over-all obligation imposed by the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act or Public Law 51 of last year is 8 years or 96 months. 

The left hand side of the chart shows how a UMT graduate would perform 
his obligations under our proposals. The right hand side shows the same thing 
with respect to a selective service man. If UMT fails to pass and if it is de- 
sired to raise the training level of the National Guard or, as someone has said— 
rely on the selective service graduates for our Reserve strength during the 
next 3 years, then provisions should be made for the necessary number of 
selective service graduates to discharge their Reserve obligation in the National 
Guard, subject to such exemptions for combat service, etc., as Congress may fix. 


UMT GRADUATES 


Taking the UMT graduates first, John Doe is inducted into the National Guard. 
He does 6 nonths active Federal training and then is inducted into the National 
Guard for 36 months. He immediately becomes a Ready Keservist available for 
call or order to active duty in any Presidentially declared emergency as well as 
in case of war or in an emergency declared by Congress or in case ordered out 
pursuant to any other act of Congress. 

The term “Ready Reserve” should not be used in the sense of a unit but to 
denote the status of the individual. Under the Armed Forces Reserve bill passed 
by the House, even the ready reservists cannot be ordered out till Congress cde- 
cides how many shall be taken (sec. 235 (b) H. R.5426). And both ready re- 
servists and standby reservists can be ordered out if Congress passes a special 
act authorizing it, which it has always done in the past. So, in effect, Congress 
pulls the strings in any case and there will be little real distinction between a 
ready reservist and a stand-by reservist insofar as vulnerability to active duty 
is concerned, 

We therefore contend that John Doe should be discharged of his reserve obli- 
gations upon completion of his total period of 42 months service subject to rein- 
duction not by recall by the Armed Forces but by the Selective Service System in 
case of war or national emergency declared by Congress. 

John Doe should not be transferred to Standby Reservie status for 54 months, 
the balance of the 8 years or 96 months, subject to recall by the Armed Forces in 
case of war or national emergency declared by Congress. His status under our 
plan will be exactly the same as a stand-by reservise except that he will be re- 
inducted through the Selective Service System which is better able to handle 
such cases than the Armed Forces. The latter have had to set up what amounts 
to local selective service boards to pass on reservists’ applications for delay or 
deferment on their orders to active duty or for release from active duty after 
they're in. 

Pictorially, the National Guard is shown on the chart as consisting of almost 
full strength combat tactical units performing at least 45 Gr.iis and 15 days field 
training annually. 

Now take Richard Roe who is transferred to the Organized Reserve. He does 
6 months active Federal training and then any one of several things may happen 
to him. He may be transferred for 36 months to an organized unit of the Re- 
serves doing 48 drills and 15 days field training the same as the National Guard 
on completion of which he will be transferred under the pending bill to the 
Standby Reserve for 54 months, the balance of the 8-year obligation. These 
units may be either tactical or support units such as those of the National Guard 
or training units giving individual training such as those of the Naval Reserve. 
The Army and Air Force Reserves specialize in individual training the same 
as the Naval Reserve. They will provide the individual filler replacements 
Which the Army and Air Force will need on mobilization in addition to tactical 
and support units. 
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If Richard Roe is assigned to a Reserve unit, tactical or training or otherwise, 
which perferms 48 drills and 15 days’ field training annually, he should be re- 
leased from his reserve obligation the same as John Doe, upon completion of a 
total of 42 months’ service, active and reserve. 

This disposition of these John Does and Richard Roes will not destroy the 
Standby Reserve status. There will still be a great number of reservists who will 
not be in a unit performing 48 drills and 15 days field training and these should 
be transferred to stand-by status. 

For example, a Richard Roe may be transferred to a reserve unit or category 
which only does 24 drills or 12 drills or even no drills and 15 days field training 
annually. At the end of 3 years those men should be transferred to Standby 
Reserve status. They should not be given the same consideration as National 
Guardsmen or reservists who do 48 drills and 15 days field training annually. 

Finally, Richard Roe may not be assigned to any unit of the Reserve at all 
but become a “nonparticipating” Ready Reservist for 90 months (7% years). 
He will be a mere name in the files and the great bulk of the reservists will try to 
get in and stay in this category unless service in the National Guard and re- 
serve units is made mandatory. The men in the National Guard and comparable 
reserve units are entitled to receive special consideration over the Richard Roes 
who are just names in the files. 

Pictorially, the Richard Roes are shown in tactical or support units, the 
same as the National Guard and in training units which train individual re- 
placements in their particular military occupational specialties, some of which 
units perform 48 drills and 15 days field training annually. 

The pictures should also show skeleton units of both categories, i. e., tactical 
and training who perform less than 48 drills and 15 days field training annually. 

Finally the chart shows file boxes representing the Richard Roes who do noth- 
ing but sit in the files. This group should be pictured much larger than shown 
on the chart and we believe that if this bill is enacted the great bulk of our re- 
serve forces can be pictured as names in the files. 


MEN UNDER SELECTIVE SERVICE 


The right-hand side of the chart shows the obligations and flow of men who 
have had 24 months’ active duty under selective service. They would flow 
down into the same categories as pictured for the UMT graduates, except that, 
of course, their terms of service in the National Guard and various Organized 
Reserve categories would be less than those of the UMT graduates. 

For example, Edgar Poe, who does 24 months’ active Federal service, would 
be required to serve only 18 months in the National Guard under our plan. 
Perhaps Congress will see fit to increase this to 24 months or longer, if UMT 
fails of eventual passage. 

In any event, this man, along with his Morris Moe Reserve counterpart, who 
does 48 drills and 15 days’ field training annually, should be relieved of his 
Reserve obligation upon completion of a total of 42 months’ service or whatever 
other period Congress may decide upon. 

Morris Moes, who are assigned to Reserve units after 24 months of active 
duty and who do less than 48 drills and 15 days’ field training annually, would 
become stand-by reservists for 36 months after 36 months in the Reserve units, 
making a total of 96 months, or 8 years. 

Morries Moes who became names in the files after 24 months of active duty, 


would remain in the so-called Ready Reserve status for 72 months, or 6 years. 
SUMMARY 


Insofar as the National Guard is concerned under this program, the National 
Guard would be composed initially of: 

1. Present volunteer members, some of whom have had Federal service; many 
have not. These will be gradually lost by attrition. 

2. Volunteers for 3 years after completion of compulsory active Federal service 
or training under Public Law 51 or the Nationa! Security Training Corps Act 
if adopted. It is possible that with a mandatory obligation to serve in the 
guard imposed by law, there will be an impetus toward enlisting voluntarily, 
in the same way that volunteers are now induced to join the Regular forces 
rather than be drafted. Thus, in order to keep its ranks filled, the National 
Guard may have to make only sparing use of the compulsory obligation. 

3. Men inducted for 86 months—the John Does—UMT graduates with 6 
months’ active training. 
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4. Men inducted for 18 months—the Edgar Poes—selective-service graduates 
“with 24 months’ active service. 

Eventually if selective service is abolished and UMT takes its place, the 
National Guard will be composed of a leavening of volunteers and UMT graduates 
inducted for 36 months—-the John Does. 

Only in this manner will the combat tactical units of the National Guard 
be maintained at sufficient strength and at a high enough level of training to 
be an effective force available for rapid mobilization at any need and thus 
permit the size of the standing forces to be reduced. 


{From the Auburn, N, Y., Citizen Advertiser of February 23, 1952] 
UMT ANb THE NATIONAL GUARD 


An eminently sound letter to the New York Herald Tribune earlier this week 
outlined a plan that should be instituted in connection with universal military 
training. ‘The letter’s author is Col. Charles G. Stevenson, judge advocate general 
of the New York National Guard. 

The plan he reintroduces and puts his weight behind is one previously proposed 
jointly by the National Guard and the American Legion. 

Briefly it would insure UMT’s effectiveness. Under present pending legislation 
UMT participants would be required to serve 6 months of active service followed 
by a period of several years in the Army Reserve. Colonel Stevenson sees in 
that both an emasculation of the National Guard and a wasteful misuse of 
manpower. We must say we agree with him. 

The alternative proposal—and a far more effective solution it would be—is to 
channel UMT graduates of 6 months’ active training into National Guard units 
-of the various States for a period of 42 months, at the end of which their obliga- 
tion to the military service, Reserve or otherwise, would have been discharged 
save for instances of national emergency. In the latter instances they would be 
recalled under selective service at the will of the Congress as any of us might. 

There are several reasons why the guard plan of 42 months of spare-time drills 
and summer camps would be preferable to a straggled-out half-hearted period of 
years in the Reserve. 

One is that the Reserve has shown itself to be an ineffective means of training 
combat-ready troops. Primarily the incentive is lacking. Armies are built on 
morale, pridé in one’s self and in the outfit. Not aman alive can stir up loyalty 
to the Two Thousand Five Hundred and Sixty-ninth Composite Catch-All (Prov) 
Unit, whereas a recruit into the One Hundred and Eighth Infantry, NYNG, can 
point to battle flags illustriously earned in past campaigns and feel the twinge 
of pride that goes with being part of “a good outfit.” 

This editorial is not meant to short-change the many responsible reservists 
who have diligently discharged their duties in the manner intended. It is, how- 
ever, aimed at discussing frankly an over-all program which has fallen well short 
-of the mark. 

That such is the case was proved at the outbreak of conflict in Korea. Re- 
servists were called up haphazardly from files that were woefully unindicative 
and out of date. Hardships resulted, and not always was the right man supplied 
for the right job. That those called performed to their best ability is not in 
doubt, but often it was despite great odds. 

The aim of universal military training is to reduce standing forces. They 
cannot safely be reduced, however, unless they are replaced by truly effective 
stand-by substitutes. The way to achieve truly effective stand-bys is through the 
National Guard. 

Unless some such plan as the one proposed by the Legion and the National Guard 
is adopted we might as well not waste time, money, and effort on UMT. We 
don’t want a bunch of names in the files to defend us against an invader, we 
want tactically ready combat outfits. 


RESERVE PLAN OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator Lona. It might be possible also to print the chart in the 
record and if so I will have that done. 

Colonel Stevenson. The chart on display here attempts to give an 
idea of how our proposal would work out and what the various enacted 
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laws and pending bills will produce in the way of Reserve forces, 
which is stated to be the principal aim of all the legislation on this 
subject. 

The charts, I might say, shown in the House report on this bill illus- 
trate and point toward one amor phous mass Reserve. They picture 
pools of Reserves or reservoirs of Reserves in straight lines, not units. 

Our chart purports to give an analysis of the per formance of an 
individual’s military obligation under ‘the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act and under our proposals, with the results trans- 
lated into units of various tvpes in the citizen army. 

The over-all obligation imposed by the U niversal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act or Public Law 51 of last year is 8 years or 96 
months. 

The left-hand side of the chart shows how a UMT graduate would 
perform his obligations under our proposals. The right-hand side 
shows the same thing with respect to a selective service man. If UMT 
fails to pass and if it is desired to raise the training level of the Na- 
tional Guard, or, as someone has said—rely on the selective service 
graduates for our Reserve strength during the next 3 years, then pro- 
vision should be made for the necessary “number of selective service 
graduates to discharge their Reserve oblig: ition in the National Guard, 
subject to such exemptions for combat service, et cetera, as Congress 
may fix. 

UMT graduates: Taking the UMT graduates first. John Doe who 
is inducted into the National Guard. That is the first group on the 
left. He does 6 months’ active Federal training and then is inducted 
into the National Guard for 36 months. He “immediately becomes 
a Ready Reservist available for ‘all or order to active duty in any 
Presidentially-declared emergency as well as in case of war or in an 
emergency declared by Congr ess or in case ordered out pursuant to 
any other act of C ongress, 

As I said before, the term “Ready Reserve” should not be used in 
the sense of a “unit” but to denote the status of the individual. Under 
the Armed Forces Reserve bill passed by the House, even the ready 
reservists cannot be ordered out till Congress decides how many shall 
be taken—section 235 (b) H. R. 5426. And both Ready Reservist and 
Standby Reservist can be ordered out if Congress passes a special act 
authorizing it, which it has always done in “the past. So, in effect, 
Congress pulls the strings in any case and there will be little real 
distinction between a Ready Reservist and a Standby Reservist. inso- 
far as his vulnerability to active duty is concerned. 

We therefore contend that John Doe should be discharged of his 
Reserve obligations upon completion of his total period of 42 months’ 
service subject to reinduction not by recall by the Armed Forces but 
by the Selective Service System in case of war or national emergency 
declared by Congress. ; 

John Doe should not be transferred to Standby Reserve status for 
54 months, the balance of the 8 years or 96 months, subject to recall 
by the Armed Forces in case of war or national emergency declared 
by Congress. His status under our plan will be exactly the same as the 
standby reservist except that he will be reinducted through the Selec- 
tive Service System which is better able to handle such cases than the 
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Armed Forces. The latter have had to set up what amounts to local 
selective-service boards to pass on reservists’ applications for delay 
or deferment on their orders to active duty or for release from active 
duty after they’re in. 

Pictorially, the National Guard is shown on the chart as consisting 
of almost full-strength combat tactical units performing at least 48 
drills and 15 days’ field training annually. And now we are doing 
week-end drills in addition. 

Now, take Richard Roe who is transferred to the Organized Reserve. 
He does 6 months’ active Federal training and then any one of several 
things may happen to him. He may be transferred for 36 months 
to an organized unit of the Reserves doing 48 drills and 15 days’ 
field training the same as the National Guard—incidentally, under 
the terms of the House report even that service is placed on a volun- 
tary basis and that is the way it has been handled up to this time, with 
the result that these units are nothing more than cadres and in some 
cases the cadres are down to 8 or 10 men. 

On completion he will be transferred under the pending bill to the 
Standby Reserve for 54,months, the balance of the 8-year obligation. 
These units may be either tactical or support units such as those of 
the National Guard or training units giving individual training such 
as those of the Naval Reserve. The Army and Air Force Reserves 
also specialize in individual training the same as the Naval Reserve 
and it is they who will provide the individual filler replacements 
which the Army and Air Force will need on mobilization in addition 
to tactical and support units. 

If Richard Roe is assigned to a Reserve unit, tactical or training 
or otherwise, which perform 48 drills and 15 days’ field training 
annually, he should be released from his Reserve obligation the same 
as John Doe, upon completion of a total of 48 months’ service, active 
and Reserve. 

This disposition of these John Does and Richard Roes will not 
destroy the Standby Reserve status, as contended by the proponents 
of the bill, although in our opinion we do not think there is any need 
for a Standby Reserve whatsoever. 

But, assuming the language of the bill as it stands, these provisions 
that we are recommending, to give our men a complete discharge when 
they have served 36 months will not destroy the Reserve status because 
there will be a great number of reservists who will not be in units per- 
forming 48 hours and 15 days’ field training, and these should be 
transferred to standby status. 

In fact, I should say that the bulk of the Reserve-unit people will 
not be in that type or category of units that should be transferred 
to the Standby Reserve. 

Finally, Richard Roe may not be assigned to any unit of the 
Reserve at all but become a “nonparticipating” ready reservist for 
90 months or 714 years. 

Well, it is easy to visualize how much of a “ready reservist” he 
will be after 6 years away from his 6 months military service. He will 
be a mere name in the files and the great bulk of the reservists will 
try to get in and stay in the category unless service in the National 
Guard and Reserve units is made mandatory. 
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IS A STANDBY RESERVIST A MERE NAME IN A FILE? 


Senator Lone. I cannot completely agree with your conclusiow 
that a standby reservist will be a mere name in the file. I may give 
you one or two examples of what I have in mind. 

For instance, first, let us take an enlisted man. Anyone who has 
had actual combat in the field in addition to training preliminary 
to that combat, can certainly be considered in a different category from 
someone who had never had any training whatsoever. 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Certainly a refresher course would be appropriate 
for that person rather than the entire basic-training schedule. 

With regard to your officers, having been a naval officer myself I 
know that it would not take the great amount of refresher course for 
those officers to in a short time be able to serve again very effectively, 
particularly when they are fitted in with units that are in operation 
already. If those men are to be recalled they certainly should be 

recalled not on the same basis as the ordinary beginner or inductee 
into the Armed Forces, and it seems to me that is something you have 

not completely taken into account when yourconsider him as a mere 
name in the file. Given a month or two of refresher work, he would 
make a very good fighting man, all of that experience would come 
back to him. Of course, he has additional years of age and that would 
have to be taken into account, he would not be possessed with as much 
stamina and he would not be able to stand as much hardship as the 
younser men, but nevertheless he should be considered as a different 
type person from the beginning than one who has never had any 
training and never been in combat. 

Colonel Stevenson. Well, we know that we have to have individual 
filler replacements who have had prior training, but the National 
Guard people of course go in as a unit, and insofar as the National 
Guard units are concerned and the class A Organized Reserve units 
are concerned, these people will not be available to them. They will 
be available in the files as names. 

Now, when they are called, they would not have to take much addi- 
tional refresher training, that is true, but as far as their status in the 
Reserve is concerned, they are just a name ready for call when the war 
comes. 

Now, returning to my supplemental statement and resuming my 

explanation of this chart, the right-hand side of the chart shows the- 
obligations and flow of men who have had 24 months’ active duty 
under selective service. 

There would flow down into the same categories as pictured for the 
UMT graduates, except that, of course, their terms of service in the 
National Guard and various Organized Reserve categories would be 
less than those of the UMT graduates. 

For example, Edgar Poe who does 24 months’ active Federal serv- 
ice, would be required to serve only 18 months in the National Guard 
under our plan. Perhaps, Congress will see fit to increase this to 24 
months or longer, if UMT fails of eventual passage. 

In any event, this man along with his Morris Moe Reserve counter- 
part who does 48 drills and 15 ) days’ field training annually should be 
relieved of his Reserve obligation upon completion of a total of 42 
months’ service or whatever other period Congress may decide upon. 
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Morris Moe who are assigned to Reserve units after 24 months 
of active duty and who do less than 48 drills and 15 days’ field train- 
ing annually would become Standby Reservists for 36 months after 
36 months in the Reserve units, making a total of 96 months or 8 
years. 

Morris Moe who became names in the file after 24 months of active 
duty, would remain in the so-called Ready Reserve status for 72 
months or 6 years. 


COMPOSITION OF NATIONAL GUARD UNDER ITS PLAN 


Insofar as the National Guard is concerned under this program, 
the National Guard would be composed initially of— 

1. Present volunteer members, some of whom have had Federal 
service ; many have not. These will be gradually lost by attrition. 

Volunteers for 3 years after completion of compulsory active 

i ound service or training under Public Law 51 or the National 
Security Training Corps Act, if adopted. It is possible that with 
a mandatory obligation to serve in the guard imposed by law there 
will be an impetus toward enlisting voluntarily, in the same way that 
volunteers are now induced to join the Regular forces rather than be 
drafted. Thus, in order to keep its ranks filled, the National Guard 
may have to make only sparing use of the compulsor: y obligation. 

3. Men inducted for 36 months (the John Does—UMT graduates 
with 6 months’ active training). 

4. Men inducted for 18 months (the Edgar Poes—selective-service 
graduates with 24 months’ active service). 

arog ob if selective service is abolished and UMT takes its 


place, the National Guard will be composed of a leavening of volun- 
teers and the rest are UMT graduates inducted for 36 months (the 
John Does). 

Only in this manner will the combat tactical units of the National 
Guard be maintained at sufficient strength and at a high enough level 
of training to be an effective force available for rapid mobilization at 
any need and thus permit the size of the standing forces to be redueed. 


DOES NATIONAL GUARD PROPOSAL RELY ON UMT? 


Senator Lone. I can see that you have given considerable thought 
to working at a proposal where there would be some equality of sacri- 
fice and obligations. 

Once again, of course, you are relying upon a universal military 
training program and I somewhat wonder whether we are holding 
a wake over universal training rather than hearings to determine what 
best we can do under the circumstances confronting us today. 

I would be curious, Colonel Stevenson, to see what you will come out 
with if at your leisure you would wor k out a similar proposal based 
on the failure of UMT to become law because that approach seems 
more probable at the moment. 

Colonel Srevenson. Well, I mentioned that in my other statement : 

Without UMT some compromise with respect to men who have served 2 years 
or less on active duty under selective service should be worked out. Combat 
veterans or persons with so many points would be exempted from induction into 
the National Guard, or perhaps persons over a certain age, say 23, could be 
exempted, 
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We also propose that men who have served 24 months on active duty should 
serve only 18 months in the National Guard and that those who have served 
a total of 42 months active and National Guard service should get a complete 
discharge from their Reserve obligation as a deserved reward. 

What does this mean to a man who serves in the National Guard under our 
plan? If a man is inducted into active Federal service at age 19, he could plan 
on being through with his total obligation, in the absence of all-out war, by the 
time he was 22% years old. 


And I do not think that is unreasonable, in view of what General 
Walsh has told you about the statistics on the Civil War. 

The man’s future will not be tied up for 8 years or until he is 26 as will be the 
case under the present law whether or not he serves in the National Guard, A 
man will thus have the right to put his military service behind him in a reason- 
able time, unless, of course, a total mobilization takes place. And at the same 
time, it will give us adequate combat-worthy National Guard divisions actually 
in being at all times. 

Senator Lone. All right, but again let me say that it would be very 
interesting to see a chart, if you would find it convenient to prepare 
one, based on a proposal in the event UMT does not become law. 

Colonel Srevenson. Well, there is the chart, Senator | indicating |. 
You just chop off the left-hand side and use the right-hand side. 

Senator Lone. Someone has mentioned during these hearings the 
small percentage of men that have been actually called under selective 
service. It seems to me that there should be more of a general obliga- 
tion for all young men to serve, and the National Guard offers one 
way in which a person could discharge his obligation to the Nation; 
so long as that 1s universal and every young man would expect he 
would have to perform that service, many of them would probably 
choose to perform their obligations in the National Guard rather than 
in the Selective Service System. 

General Recxorp. If I may inject, that thought could be easily cov- 
ered by an amendment to the present law. 

One of the basic differences which we have had with the proponents 
of this proposed bill is that a man who has served a certain period of 
years, if you discharge him, is just as ready to be tapped by Selective 
Service in time of war as if you keep him in a Standby Reserve— 
which, to use my term, would ‘be nothing but names on paper. 

That man coming home from Korea or Germany would go back 
into the great body of c itizens, he would go to work. 

Now, Selective Service would know better in the future if he were 
needed, whether to take him or to take someone else. 

Now, if you recall what happened at the outbreak of the Korean 
affair, because at the time they had no better plan or no plan at all, 
they just sent orders out to all who were in tht Reserve, Active and In- 
active, to report to duty. 

It was not a fair, it was not an equitable approach. We think it 
would be much better if you would forget this great list of names and 
when the country needs those men, have Selective Service select them. 

The same man might be selected but he would not have been carried 
on a list over at the Pentagon or some Army headquarters for 4 or 
5 years. He would be just as available whether he is on such a list 
or not. 

Senator Lone. Well, I believe that the Armed Fore es tomorrow 
will have a much better defense of their list than we have heard today. 
I think they feel that they pretty well know the specialties and the 
qualifications of the indiv iduals on their file. Now, they might be a 
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variance with your testimony here and we will have to await their 
testimony to see just what the entire picture is, as far as the description 
of these files being just a mere list of names, whether it is simply 
that or an adequate, up-to-date file, we will have to wait to see what 
the case might be. 

Well, thank you for your testimony here. 

I do have one other witness to call this morning since he has indi- 
cated that he could make his presentation in about 2 minutes. We 
will hear Mr. Riley representing the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Riley, what is your capacity ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


Mr. Ritey. I am George D. Riley, and I am a member of the na- 
tional legislative committee of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might, I would like to read a brief synopsis 
which has been prepared at the instance of the committee. I also 
have a following statement. 

Senator Lone. Very well. 

Mr. Ruxy. Mr. Chairman, it is proposed that H. R. 5426 include 
provision for determining the critical skills of members of the Re- 
serves prior to their being recalled to active duty. 

The object of such determination is to decide whether such reserv- 
ists will be more valuable to their country in uniform or by remaining 
at their benches, lathes, or tools on the civilian production line. 

It is just as important to retain the skills of a man in civilian pro- 
duction who otherwise would go into uniform as it is to retain the 
skills in vital productivity of one who will remain a civilian. 

The intricacies of a stepped-up machine age demand more skills 
in more specialized industries now than ever before. 

The Commander in Chief has spoken a number of times in support 
of the points raised in this statement. 

(Statement submitted by Mr. Riley is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF GrorGeE D. Ritey, MemMrer NaTIoNAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


AFL ENDORSES OBJECTIVES OF H. R. 5426 


Normally, the American Federation of Labor would not regard it part of its 
function to present testimony regarding proposed legislation dealing exclusively 
with the internal organization of our Armed Forces. However, the bill before 
you, H. R. 5426, dealing with the composition of the military Reserve, has seri- 
ous implications for members of the American Federation of Labor as well as 
for our eptire civilian economy, particularly the operation of critically needed 
defense or war production. 

The bill has been proposed to solve an extremely complex problem, the organi- 
zation on a more orderly basis of the Reserve components of our Armed Forces. 
In this, we are entirely sympathetic. It is thoroughly desirable and laudatory, 
an objective the A. F. of L. wholeheartedly endorses. 


RESERVES SHOULD NOT BE CALLED INDISCRIMINATELY 


Our immediate interest at this point is to draw the subcommittee’s attention 
to the danger of calling up of Reserves indiscriminately without regard to 
whether members of the Reserve possess rare or difficult-to-recruit skills. In 
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World War I, some of you may recall, France, where the reserve system has long 
been in practice, called her soldiers to the colors, then found thousands of 
mechanics were needed to turn out the munitions of war. As the chairman of 
the A. F. of L.’s national legislative committee, William C. Hushing explained 
to the House Committee on Military Affairs some years ago, by the time the 
French ferreted out the location of the mechanics in the ranks, 5 or 6 months 
had elapsed and production of munitions was delayed that long. 

In World War I, 786,000 members, in good standing, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor served under the colors, despite the fact that many more thou- 
sands were exempted because of their need on the production lines. In World 
War II, we had more than 2 million members under arms. 

I mention these figures because it is desirable to know that labor quickly 
finds its place in time of national stress. 

H. R. 5426 provides that an individual qualified for military service shall serve 
a total of 8 years on active duty, and then as a member of the appropriate Reserve. 
Following his active duty, the individual, depending upon his particular circum- 
stances, would complete his 8 years’ service either in the Ready Reserve or in the 
Standby Reserve. In addition, a category of Retired Reserve is provided. The 
bill sets forth detailed machinery for organizing the Reserves in this manner. 


A CHANGE FROM PAST PRACTICE 


The A. F. of L. finds no need to comment upon the basic military section of 
the bill. It is important, however, to emphasize that the military Reserve 
contemplated under this bill represents a decided change from past practice. 
Although Reserve units always have been a part of our defense force, until 
recently these units have been relatively small. On the other hand, the Defense 
Department estimates the Reserve Corps envisioned by this bill would include 
at least 4,500,000 by 1960. 

We are concerned with the impact upon civilian employment which might re- 
sult under this bill when these individuals are recalled to active duty in event 
of war or national emergency. In this regard, the most pertinent provision in 
the bill is the first part of section 234 (a) which reads: 

“In time of war or national emergency hereafter declared by the Congress or 
when otherwise authorized by law, any unit and the members thereof, or any 
member not assigned to a unit organized for the purpose of serving as such, of 
any Reserve component may, by competent authority, be ordered to active duty 
involuntary for the duration of the war or national emergency and for 6 months 
thereafter.” 

It is our considered view that a very serious problem can arise when this 
provision is placed into effect. 

In event of outbreak of war or national emergency, it is clear that the Armed 
Forces would naturally wish to recall into active duty a large number of these 
reservists. Naturally these individuals will be performing their normal civilian 
tasks in a multitude of different occupations and industries. Some of them 
will possess critically needed skills and talents absolutely essential to the then 
current defense or war effort. It may well be that these individuals would be 
serving their country in a higher capacity if they remained in civilian life than 
if they were recalled to active duty. 

At present the Labor Department has established a list of critical occupa- 
tions. Included in this list are certain scientific and professional occupations 
and in addition, a number of basic skilled industrial occupations such as tool 
and die maker, shipfitter, pattern maker, machinist, design engineer drafts- 
man, millwright, and many others. The complete list appears at the end of 
this statement. This list serves as an advisory guide to determine whether an 
individual reservist should be recalled to active duty. 

However, the proposed bill does not include the basis for any procedure of this 
type. There is no way for determining whether in particular instances an indi- 
vidual would be better qualified and more valuable if he remained in civilian 
life than if he were recalled to active duty. 


AGENCY TO CONDUCT REVIEWS 


The American Federation of Labor supports the objectives of this legisla- 
tion. It is important that this bill be truly effective in aiding our country’s full 
mobilization in event of war or national emergency. However, it cannot be truly 
effective if it forces into active duty all Reserves without any determination that 
these individuals would serve their country best in the Armed Forces. 
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The American Federation of Labor recommends, therefore, that this legisla- 
tion be amended so that individuals with critical skills and talents would be 
subject to some type of selective review before they are recalled to active duty. 
We suggest that this review be conducted by an independent civilian agency of 
board. Consideration might be given to placing responsibility for this program 
in the present Selective Service System. 

You will recall that the President approves a national manpower mobilization 
policy January 17, 1951. Included in that policy are such statements as the 
following: 

“It is important that manpower measures taken now be consistent with and 
contribute to the most advantageous use of our manpower should full mobili- 
zition become necessary.” 

“The needs of mobilization also require a vigorous civil economy.” 

“Each individual will be expected to serve in the capacity in which he can 
contribute most to the total mobilization program.” 

“The greatest care must be exercised to assure that the supply of persons 
possessing critical skills will be distributed among military activities in a 
manner which will contribute most to the mobilization program. When the 
total needs for workers with critical skills for civilian and military assign- 
ments is expected to exceed the supply that can be made available, the require- 
ments for persons with such skills will be reviewed and distribution of the 
supply will be measured by the relative urgency of the need for critical skills 
as between the Armed Forces and the civilian economy.” 

We have the deep conviction that unless the type of safety valve such as we 
suggest is included in the legislation for putting reservists in their proper slots. 
all phases of mobilization considered, that not only will the omission have to 
be corrected later but we who are not overly blessed with manpower, skilled 
or otherwise, to fight a blitz war, will be daring the fates. This easily can be 
the difference between victory and defeat or delayed victory. 


LIST OF CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS BY OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
Agronomist 
Aircraft and engine mechanics (air transportation and manufacturing) 
Airplane navigator, commercial 
Airplane pilot, commercial 
Airways operations specialist 
Apprentice (critical occupations only) 
Blacksmiths and hammersmiths 
Boilermaker 
Chemist 
Clinical psychologist 
Dentist 
Die setter 
Driller, petroleum 
Electrician, airplane 
Electronic technician 
Engineer draftsman, design 
Engineers, marine, chiefs and assistants 
Engineer, professional (all branches) 
Entomologist 
Farm operators and assistants 
Foreman (critical occupations only) 
Geologist 
Geophysicist 
Glass blower, laboratory apparatus 
Instrument repairman 
Lay-out man, marine 
Loftsman 
Machinist 
Maintenance mechanic, industrial 
Mathematician 
Metal miner, underground, all around 
Metal spinner 
Microbiologist (includes bacteriologist ) 
Millwright 
Model maker 
Molder and coremaker 
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Nurse, professional 

Oil well servicing technician 
Orthopedic appliance and limb technician 
Osteopath 

Parasitologist (plant or animal) 
Pattern maker 

Pharmacologist 

Physician and surgeon 

Physicist 

Physiologist (plant or animal) 

Plant pathologist 

Precision lens grinders and polishers 
Roller, iron and steel 

Sawsmith 

Ship rigger 

Ship fitter 

Shipmaster, ship pilot, and mates 
Stillman 

Teacher, college and vocational (critical occupations only) 
Tool and die designer 

Tool and die maker 

Veterinarian 

Mr. Rumer. And now, Mr. Chairman, if I may make one final 
informal point, I do hope that the Secretary of Labor, if appointed 
a representative, will see fit to make a similar representation before 
your committee, inasmuch as he has charge of the manpower, which 
has prepared this list of critical occupations which we will find in the 
appendix. ; 

Senator Lone. The Secretary of Labor is due to testify here 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Ruey. Fine. 

Senator Lone. And I am certain he will have some views to give 
to the committee. 

Mr. Riey. You have been very gracious, Mr. Chairman, and I 
appreciate it. 

Senator Lona. The Senate is going to be voting most of this after- 
noon, otherwise as chairman of this subcommittee, I would attempt 
to take testimony while the Senate is in session. 

Nevertheless, in order to keep up with our schedule, I very much 
desire that the witnesses who have come have the opportunity to 
testify today. So, I am going to recess this committee until 8 o’clock 

; : : ; ; 
this evening. I trust the Senate will not be in session at 8 o’clock 
this evening and then we can proceed with the other witnesses. I 
would like on recessing this committee now to see those witnesses 
who will testify this evening in order to get an estimate as to how 
long the evening session will run. 

(There was discussion off the record, following which at 12:35 
p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene at 8 p. m., of this same 


day.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1952 (EVENING SESSION) 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CoMMITTEE ON ARMED Forces, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 8:30 p. m. in room 
212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senator Long (presiding). 

Also present: Verne D. Mudge of the committee staff. 

Senator Lone. The committee wil come to order. 

Congressman Van Zandt, we are pleased to have you with us this 
evening and we will be glad to receive any statement you might care 
to make in connection with this bill, H. R. 5426. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE TWENTY-SECOND DISTRICT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is James E. 
Van Zandt and I represent the Twenty-second Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania. 

In addition to being a member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and of the so-called Brooks subcommittee, I happen to be in 
the Reserve myself, with 35 years in the Navy. At the present. time 
I command Volunteer Brigade W-1 of the Potomac River Naval Com- 
mand, composed of about 60 divisions with 3,000 volunteer officers. 
My Reserve experience started immediately after World War I and 
has continued up until the present time. 

As a member of the House Armed Services Committee I have been 
greatly interested in the problem of the Reserve ever since my return 
to Congress upon the conclusion of World War IT and like many mem- 
bers of the House Armed Services Committee I have felt the need of 
an over-all program for the Reserves of this country. 

Our efforts in that direction began when we sent to the White 
Housé during the Eightieth Congress Public Law 810 and continued 
with other ills, such as Public Law 783, Eighty-first Congress, and 
Public Law 51, the Eighty-second Congress—— 

Senator Lone. Congressman Van Zandt, I am sorry to interrupt 
you but that one long buzz, as Ze know, from your service in the 
Congress, means a roll call for the mutual security bill, final passage 
of the bill. You will have to excuse me. 

(There was a short interval.) 

Senator Lone. Will you proceed, Congressman ? 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. I have a list summarizing legislation affecting Re- 
serves enacted during the Eighty-first and Eighty-second Congresses, 
which I submit for your record. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING RESERVES ENACTED DURING EIGHTY-FIRST AND EIGHTY- 
SECOND CONGRESSES 


PUBLIC LAW 506, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


To unify, consolidate, revise, and codify the Articles of War, the Articles for 
the Government of the Navy, and the disciplinary iaws of the Coast Guard aud 
to enact and establish a Uniform Cede of Military Justice. 

PUBLIC LAW 783, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


To provide for the acquisition, construction, expansion, rehabilitation, con- 
version, and joint utilization of facilities necessary for the administration and 
training of units of the Reserve components of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


PUBLIC LAW 844, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


To amend section 10 of the act of August 2, 1946, relating to receipt of pay, 
allowances, travel, or other expenses while drawing a pension, disability allow- 
ance, disability compensation, or retired pay, and for other purposes. 


PUBLIC LAW 458, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


An act to amend section 81 of the National Defense Act, as amended, to provide 
for additional officers of the National Guard of the United States on active duty 
in the National Guard Bureau. 


PUBLIC LAW 314, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
To provide terminal-leave pay for certain officers of the Navy and Marine Corps, 
and for other purposes. 
PUBLIC LAW 351, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


To provide pay, allowances, and physical disability retirement for members 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetie 
Survey, Public Health Service, the Reserve Components thereof, the National 
Guard, and the Air National Guard, and for other purposes. 

PUBLIC LAW 479, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


To provide a 1 year extension of the time for making application for terminal- 
leave pay. 
PUBLIC LAW 485, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


To terminate lump-sum benefits provided by law to certain reserve officers of 
the Navy and Air Force. 


PUBLIC LAW 5038, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


To authorize the acceptance of foreign decorations for participation in the 
Berlin airlift. 


PUBLIC LAW 581, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


To provide for the organization of the Army and the Department of the Army, 
and for other purposes, 


PUBLIC LAW 108, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


To provide benefits for members of the Reserve Components of the Armed 
Forces who suffer disability or death from injuries incurred while engaged in 
active duty training for periods of less than 30 days or while engaged in in- 
active duty training. 
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PUBLIC LAW 41, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


To prevent retroactive checkage of payments erroneously made to certain 
retired officers of the Naval Reserve, and for other purposes. 


PUBLIC LAW 342, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


To clarify the active duty status of certain officers of the Army of the United 
States and the Air Force of the United States, and for other purposes. 


PUBLIC LAW 297, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
To amend the Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equalization 
Act of 1948. 
PUBLIC LAW 818, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
An act to amend the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 
PUBLIC LAW 178, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


To establish the decoration Medal for Humane Action for award to persons 
serving in or with the Armed Forces of the United States participating in the 


current military effort to supply necessities of life to the people of Berlin, 
Germany. 
PUBLIC LAW 21, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


Relating to the pay and allowances of the Naval Reserve performing active 
duty in the grade of Rear Admiral, and for other purposes. 


PUBLIC LAW 147, EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


To amend section 125 of the National Defense Act to provide that distinctive 
mark or insignia shall not be required in the uniforms worn by members of the 
National Guard of the United States, both Army and Air. 


PUBLIC LAW 51, EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


To provide for the common defense and security of the United States and to 
permit the more effective utilization of manpower resources of the United States 
by authorizing Universal Military Training and Service, and for other purposes. 


HISTORY OF H. R. 5426 


Mr. Van Zanpr. In addition to the many public laws affecting the 
Reserves, to complete this over-all program I have mentioned the 
House of Representatives has passed H. R. 5426, 

At the moment there is pending before the House Armed Services 
Committee H. R. 1168 which concerns the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps; H. R. 1702, to equalize certain benefits between and among 
members of the Armed Forces of the United States; and a Reserve 
promotion bill which the Department has prepared following the di- 
rective contained in H. R. 5426. This bill is now in the Bureau of 
the Budget and is expected to be introduced in the near future. 

In discussing the bill H. R. 5426, there are several points which I 
would like to bring to the attention of the House, because in my opin- 
ion all of us should be fully informed of the necessity for this legis- 
lation. 


THIS BILL WILL NOT CORRECT PAST ABUSES TO RESERVES 


To begin with, it should be definitely understood that when this 
bill becomes law, its provisions will do nothing to atone for, or correct, 
past abuses under the present reserve program. As a matter of fact, 
this proposed law will not become effective until 6 months after its 
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enactment. Therefore, by that time all the Reserves who have been 
victims of shameful treatment by the Department of Defense will be 
separated from service unless they volunteer to remain on active duty. 
This bill is therefore a bill of rights for the Reserve of the future. 


RESTRICTION OF DISCRETIONARY POWER OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Another very important point is the fact that in previous laws affect- 
ing Reserves, Congress has always given wide latitude to military au- 
thorities in administering the law, with the result that the discretion 
used was not always in the best interest of Reserve personnel. I could 
cite many specific instances where a branch of the armed services 
adopted a policy, gave it wide publicity, and then rescinded it within 
a period of a few weeks, disregarding the interest and welfare of 
the Reserves concerned. 

For example, a year or so ago, the Department of the Army an- 
nounced a point system for the purpose of making possible the rota- 
tion of personnel for domestic and overseas service. It is freely said 
that the point program was announced solely for the purpose of quiet- 
ing a lot of criticism on the eve of a political campaign. It is inter- 
esting to recall that after the troops in the field had been informed of 
the point program, and the political campaign was over, it was quietly 
laid aside and nothing further was ever heard of it. Therefore, you 
have a striking example of the use of discretionary authority when 
Congress refrains from spelling out its intentions, as to what should 
and should not be done with the eke of this Nation. 

In this bill, I am pleased to report that Congress has spelled out 
every provision in detail, and in so doing, we are restricting the De- 
partment of Defense to an absolute-minimum in the use of its discre- 
tionary powers. Weare making it mandatory that the Reserves of this 
country in the future be treated in strict accordance with the pro- 
visions as they are spelled out in this legislation. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RESERVES FORCES POLICY BOARD 


To guarantee that the will of Congress is carried out to the letter, 
this bill provides that a Reserve Forces Policy Board be established 
for the purpose of being the principal policy adviser to the Secretary 
of Defense on matters pertaining to the Reserve components. 

This Board shall be composed of a civilian Chairman, together with 
the Secretary, who will be a Reserve officer and an Under or Assist- 
ant Secretary representing each military department. From the Reg- 
ular Establishment, one officer will represent each military depart- 
ment. However from the Reserve standpoint, two Reserve officers will 
represent the National Guard and two Reserve officers from each of 
the following: Army Reserve, Navy Reserve, Marine Corps Reserve, 
Air Force Reserve, and the Air National Guard of the United States. 

In addition, a nonvoting Reserve officer of general or flag officer 
rank will act as executive officer of the Board. The Coast Guard Re- 
serve will be represented by a Reserve officer who will not have a vote, 
since the recommendations of the Board and the decisions of the Sec- 
retary of Defense thereon are in no way binding on the Treasury De- 
partment, which has jurisdiction over the Coast Guard in peacetime. 

You will note from this composition of the Reserve Forces Policy 
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Board that the Reserve officers have the controlling vote, which means 
that any policy recommended by the Board will be truly in the best 
interests of Reserve personnel. Another factor about the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board is that the Reserve members on that Board can- 
not be arbitrarily removed if they assert their right to disagree to any 
recommendations submitted by the Department of Defense. In other 
words, they can report direct to Congress if, in their opinion, the will 
of Congress is being ignored. Therefore, Congress, as the representa- 
tive of the American people, retains its control over Reserve affairs. 


ECONOMY WILL RESULT FROM THIS BILL 


Probably one of the most important benefits to be derived by the 
country as a whole from the enactment of this bill is the economy 
that will result from such a forward looking Reserve program. We 
all know that the 1952 budget calls for an over-all amount of nearly 
$72 billion and of that sum about $57 billion is for military expendi- 
tures. It is predicted that next year’s budget will be greater and that 
the military portion of it will be increased accordingly. 

With the military taking such a large percentage of the budget, 
and with economists telling us that we have reached the limit in 
military expenditures, the strictest economy possible must be prac- 
ticed. In other words, we must stretch the military dollar as far as 
possible. 

I think it is universally agreed that for years to come, we are going 
to be faced with the absolute necessity of retaining a strong military 
force, and we all know that requires billions of dollars annually. 
Then, too, we have hope that world conditions will improve to the 
extent that we will be able to shrink the Regular military establish- 
ments and depend upon the Reserves as a reservoir of trained man- 
power. 

Let me explain the economy that will result from this bill. At the 
present time it costs $10,000 a year to maintain one member of our 
Armed Forces on active duty while on the other hand when the full 
intent of this program is in effect, the average cost of maintaining a 
Reserve on inactive duty will be $434 annually. Therefore, if world 
conditions permit shrinkage of the Regular Establishments, their per- 
sonnel will be discharged or will become members of Reserve units on 
inactive duty. The result will be that instead of costing the taxpayers 
$10,000 annually to maintain a member of the Regular Establishment 
his place will be filled by a reserve on inactive duty subject to immedi- 
ate call whose annual average cost to the taxpayer will be $434. 

I think you will agree that this legislation will actually reduce de- 
fense expenditures and permit a greater spread of the defense dollar. 
As a matter of fact, if world conditions permit, this legislation will 
effect a savings to the American taxpayers that could amount to billions 
of dollars annually. 


RESERVES VICTIMS OF “OUTRAGEOUS CONDUCT” 


In conclusion, as a reserve myself for 35 years and at the present time 
commanding a Reserve brigade, I want to repeat again this measure 
is a bill of rights for reserves in the future. It does nothing to correct 
the abuses and the shameful treatment accorded Reserve personnel by 
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the Department of Defense. I do not want my support of this legisla- 
tion interpreted as an act of forgiveness on my part. I intend, with 
all the vigor I ess, to fight against a repetition of the deplorable 
treatment that rve tlle at 9 9 received the past several months 
and for which no redress is now possible because the victims of such 
outrageous conduct were completely ignored as their protests fell on 
deafears. Frankly, those in the Department of Defense charged with 
the administration of Reserve policies since the beginning of the 
Korean war should hang their heads in shame. 

Senator Lone. Thank you, Congressman Van Zandt. 

I am pleased to see my colleague from Louisiana, Congressman 
Brooks, who is one of the senior members of our delegation and 
chairman of the House subcommittee that reported this bill. He 
is here with us. The bill bears his name. 

Congressman Brooks, perhaps you would care to make a statement 
in connection with the bill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. OVERTON BROOKS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FOURTH DISTRICT OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Brooks. Well, Mr. Chairman, I did not really come to make a 
statement in reference to the bill, because I felt that it was in compe- 
tent hands on this side, with you being the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee giving it consideration; I felt that you would give it that full 
and complete consideration which this very serious subject really 
deserves. 

I have been interested in the development of our Reserve forces 
for a long time. 

I have been interested in the development of the Reserve because 
I feel that without extended military services that the only altern- 
ative now we have for holding down the costs of the Defense Depart- 
ment to keep it from reaching far beyond what we are able as a 
Nation to afford to pay for in the Department, is the development of 
the Reserves. Of course, when I say “the Reserves” I mean the guard 
and all the constituent components of the Reserve. So, I became 
interested a long time ago in the Reserve set-up. 


RESERVE LEGISLATION BADLY NEEDED 


It was obvious after Korea that some Reserve legislation was badly 
needed. I sat there and I watched our Reserves called up and our 
guardsmen called up in sort of a helter-skelter manner. There were 
some who were called up with 24 hours’ notice and some who were 
called up with 2 weeks’ notice, and some who were called up with a 
month’s notice. But, there was no definite system of calling up our 
Reserve or guardsmen, and I could see the obvious need of good, 
strong, wholesome legislation to cover the Reserve situation. 

These men had grievances, they had serious grievances against the 
Military Establishment. The grievances were that they were not 
called up in an orderly manner and not classified as they should have 
been classified in their recall to active duty. 
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So, we sat down with all of the interested parties—the Reserve As- 
sociation, the Air Reserve Association, the National Guard, and the 
Air National Guard Association, the National Guard Bureau, the 
Defense Department, all of the patriotic organizations, and attempted 
to work out a bill. 

Now, it is true that there was given to us a bill that had been 
worked upon for a long time, a year and a half I think, in the Defense 
Department. But we did not accept that bill as it was handed to us. 
I had preliminary conferences with the Reserves and the guardsmen, 
and I saw their differences. 

Then, we opened hearings. We sat all of the parties down beside 
each other and we took each paragraph of that bill, paragraph by 
paragraph, to see what was wrong with it and we went over it in 
that manner, and as we came to and covered each paragraph, we asked 
each group if there was anything wrong at all with that paragraph 
that we were then discussing and if there was, then we undertook to 
iron out the differences. 

As the result of that we came out of that subcommittee with the 
unanimous consent of the subcommittee and with the unanimous ap- 
proval of all interested organization and all interested parties. There 
was not a single dissent of any sort. 


ACCEPTANCE OF NATIONAL GUARD AMENDMENTS 


The National Guard brought up 97 amendments. We leaned over 
backward to accept the amendments of the guard, and we accepted 
96 out of that 97 and they expressed themselves as fully satisfied 


with the bill in every respect, not only as a whole but as to each 
paragraph. 

Not only that, we asked for it to be brought up under a suspension 
of the rules. The Speaker, as well as some others on the House side, 
felt that a bill of that importance perhaps would not pass under the 
suspension of the rules because that means, Mr. Chairman, as you 
know, 40 minutes per side debate, that is the limit of the debate over 
there, and a bill like that might have run several days. We took 
the chance, however, because every faction agreed, and at the last 
minute I got letters after the hearings were all closed and the bill 
was out of the subcommittee and the bill was approved unanimously 
by the full committee, and after most of the debate had already tran- 
spired in reference to the bill on the floor of the House I went out and 
then got additional letters, including a letter from the National Guard 
which I put in the record just before the final vote; a letter from the 
American Legion. Down in Miami the Legion had passed a resolu- 
tion unanimously approving at its national convention the bill and 
they sent that letter for me in order to get in the record and I got 
it in just before the vote. 

I want to say this: That while the bill did have the unanimous 
approval, it was worthy of that unanimous approval of everyone. 


MERITS OF THIS LEGISLATION 
We have to do something for the Reserve. I do not ever want to 


e the day come again when we call on the Reserves without proper 
notice and without proper organization. It is not fair to call in one 
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reservist with six or eight children and have another reservist who is 
a single man and who has the same qualifications, not being called. 
That did not strike me as right, and that is what we have tried to 
correct in H. R. 5426. : 

I did not ever want to see the time again when marine reservists 
would be called with only 3 days’ notice or something like that, and 
without regard to their family ties or their local or financial or do- 
mestic obligations. That seemed to me to be rather brutal and I 
thought there should be some method in the calling of the Reserves. 

Now, we have attempted to correct these inequities. We have at- 
tempted to write into this bill corrections so that we would organize 
the Reserves so that you would have your Ready and your Standby 
Reserves, and each one would know his obligation in the service of our 
country, and when his time ran out in one category he would be placed 
in a different category. 

That, in my judgment, corrects a great many of the difficulties. It 
permits the Defense Department to keep up with the location and the 
occupation and the qualifications of the reservist and the guardsman 
and it permits a better supervision all around. 

Now, there might be some details of the bill at this late date that 
might be open to some question, but generally speaking we feel it 
accomplishes its purpose. 

We have got to have a Reserve bill if we are going to have a Reserve, 
because this bill does not call into the Reserve a single individual that 
is not already in there, nor is the over-all obligation of the reservist 
increased one bit by this bill. 

The guardsmen, for instance, have mentioned to me the fact that 
the Reserves would be in for 8 years. This bill does not establish the 
law that the reservist shall serve 8 years in the Reserve. That is set 
by Public Law 51 and not by this bill. 

But this bill does attempt to establish, as to the reservists in the 
organization, to establish his rights, to establish his duties and his re- 
sponsibilities and a proper method of handling his obligations. 

I want to thank the chairman for letting me say these few words, 
and I want to say again that we are obligated to the country to pass 
some kind of legislation to insure that never again shall the Reserves 
be recalled into active service in the hodgepodge and helter-skelter 
manner that they were called in at Korea, and if we establish that one 
obligation by an act such as this, we will have done a great deal for 
the Reserves of the United States. 

Thank you. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much, Congressman Brooks, for 
your statement in connection with this legislation. We certainly 
would like to invite you to sit in and hear the remainder of our wit- 
nesses if you care to. 

We have as our first witness listed this evening Brig. Gen. E. A. 
Evans, representing the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United 
States. He is the executive director of that association. Will you 
proceed with your statement, General Evans? 
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STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. E. A. EVANS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


General Evans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a prepared statement which is somewhat detailed and I 
will not burden you with the formal reading of this statement, but 
would ask that it be placed in its entirety in the record at this moment. 

Senator Lone. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Bric. GEN. E. A. EvANs, EXecurTive Director, RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE RESERVE FORCES 


Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, a brief history of the Reserve 
forces and their development since World War I constitutes the best possible 
introduction to my statement. This preliminary discussion will also provide 
answers to the question which you may have in your minds concerning the reason 
why the reservists of this country are so vitally interested in the passage of 
H. R. 5426—a bill relating to the Reserve components of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, 

In 1925 the First Naval Reserve units, as such, were organized. These units 
consisted of both officers and enlisted men. The Naval Militia had existed 
for many years prior to this time but it was not until the middle twenties that 
Federal units came into existence and pay, facilities, equipment, and administra- 
tive and training assistance were provided by the Federal Government. It 
became evident after about 10 years of operation that a revised law was necessary 
to increase the effectiveness of the Nuvyal Reserve; consequently in 1938 the 
Naval Reserve Act was passed by Congress. 

Following the close of World War II, a board of officiers, both Regular and 
Reserve, was convened for the purpose of reviewing the 1938 act and reeom- 
mending any changes that might be needed to meet the situation for the future. 
This board became known as the Roper board—Admiral Roper being the chair- 
man. This board, after long and arduous deliberations, submitted recommenda- 
tions which were subsequently introduced in Congress in the form of revised 
legislation. 

No action was taken by Congress on the Roper bill because of the unification 
program. It was apparent that revisions were likewise necessary to the laws 
relating to the Army and Air Force and it was decided that a combined bill for 
all services would be introduced for consideration. 

In the meantime, two things had taken place which vitally affected any 
such proposed legislation. A board was created by the Secretary of Defense 
originally known as the Civilian Components Policy Board but now known as 
the Reserve Forces Policy Board. This board, consisting of both Regulars and 
Reserves of all services, was to act in an advisory capacity to the Secretary 
of Defense on all Reserve problems. The second happening was the advent 
of the Korean war. Reservists -were called to extended active duty who had 
just recently served in World War II and who had jointed the Reserves with 
the tacit understanding that they would not be called unless an all-out emer- 
gency existed. Officers and men were called to extended active duty who had 
received relatively little training and who were not being paid for drills, while 
in many cases members of organized units were not called to duty. It soon 
became apparent that if we were to expect to have civilians remain in the 
Reserve in future years some plan would have to be developed which would 
protect them from being returned to active duty any time Joe Stalin caused a 
fire to break out. These reservists felt—and rightly so—that their civil yoca- 
tions could not be continuously jeopardized by partial mobilizations, but on the 
other hand they would be willing to remain in the Reserves for use in a major 
emergency when everyone was needed. 

Let us turn for a moment to the situation which had existed in the Army and 
Air Force Reserves since the close of World War I. The Army Reserve system 
(the Air Corps then being a part thereof) came into being with the National 
Defense Act, originally passed in 1916 and revised in 1920. During the period 
between the two World Wars, the Army Reserve was organized almost entirely 
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as an officer corps. The officers were assigned to units which trained period- 
ically throughout the year and 2 weeks’ active-duty camps were available once 
every 2 or 3 years. 

As an officers corps this group of reservists, numbering around 100,00 active 
individuals, maintained their efficiency remarkably well under most adverse 
training conditions, and when they were called to duty in World War II they 
not only proved themselves professionally but also provided a Reserve of of- 
ficer strength that was essential to our mobilization in 1940 and 1941. 

In 1944 a group of Reserve officers (including National Guard) and Regular 
officers were convened by the War Department to develop plans for the postwar 
Army Reserves. This group known as the General Staff Committee on Reserve 
and National Guard Policies, and commonly known today as the Section V Com- 
mittee, developed plans for the Army Reserve which differed from the previous 
concept of the Reserve Corps in two principal features ; namely, that there would 
be not just an officer corps but a Reserve Corps consisting of units made up of 
both officers and men equipped and trained to meet a future emergency. The 
second difference was in the concept of the size of the future Reserve. This 
General Staff Committee on Reserve Policies recognized that there would un- 
doubtedly be a real need in the future for not only an effective Reserve but also 
a Reserve of a size which had heretofore never been contemplated. 

When World War II was over and the wartime Army was disbanded, officers 
were offered commissions in the Reserve and enlisted men were urged to enlist 
in the Reserve. Between the Army and the Air many hundreds of thousands of 
officers and men agreed to become a part of the new Reserve forces. A few 
years after the close of World War II, the Air Force became autonomous and 
all of the Army Air Corps reservists became members of the Air Force Reserve. 
During the years between 1945 and the outbreak of the Korean war in 1950, a 
great deal of dissatisfaction existed among the reservists. They had accepted 
a commission or enlisted in the Reserves because they felt that it was their 
patriotic duty to do so. They also felt that if they were to become part of an 
effective Reserve force they should be organized into units, which units would be 
furnished with proper facilities and equipment, and that they should receive 
adequate and practical training. For reasons which are much too lengthy and 
involved to explain in this statement, the Army and the Air Force failed to pro- 
duce either a sufficient number of units or methods and means whereby officers 
and men might be adequately trained, and, as a result, interest in the Army and 
Air Force Reserve programs suffered tremendously. The morale of officers be- 
came extremely low, and many, thoroughly disgusted with the whole program, 
failed to maintain their interest, and enlisted men by the tens of thousands 
failed to renew their enlistments which ran out at the end of 3 years, 

In October of 1948, the President of the United States, recognizing the inade- 
quacy of the Army and the Air Force reserve programs, issued an Executive 
order directing the Secretary of Defense to take steps to correct the situation. 
Steps were taken to develop new programs for both the Army and the Air Force. 
After a period of time, these came into being; the Air program in 1949 and the 
Army program was sent to the field just a few months before the outbreak of the 
Korean war. Both of these programs were a marked improvement over any- 
thing that had been previously developed, and if accomplishing nothing more 
they at least set forth a firm plan which the reservist might feel would eliminate 
the consistent changing of programs which had previously existed. 

The Korean war brought about a changed situation because it was obvious 
that reservists in fairly large numbers would be needed on extended active 
duty, and furthermore, the new conflict pointed up one problem which had here- 
tofore not been contempplated; namely, the possible use of the reserves in a 
partial mobilization. 


THE DRAFTING OF H. BR. 5426 


We now reach a point where during the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress, hearings were held on the revision of the 1948 Selective Service Act, 
and during the course of those hearings, before both the Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees, the Office of Secretary of Defense promised to submit to 
the Congress an over-all plan for the reserves of all the services. The problem 
was presented to the Reserve Forces Policy Board and after much deliberation 
this Board recommended to the Secretary of Defense a number of general policies 
affecting the reserves. These policies were approved by Secretary of 
Marshall, and under date of April 6, 1951, these policies were published for the 
information of all concerned. It was these approved policies that formed the 
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basis of the Armed Forces Reserve bill which you now have before you for 
consideration. 

The Armed Forces Reserve bill as originally submitted to Congress was entirely 
rewritten in the Brooks subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee. 
A somewhat unusual procedure was followed by that subcommittee in asking 
that representatives of the reserve associations sit in with them in the rewriting 
of the bill. Some 70 days, including a number of evenings, were consumed in 
rewriting this bill. But when it was completed and put into the form as you 
now see it, it had the approval of not only the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air, but also had the approval of the 
reserve associations who were so vitally interested in its passage. 

Just what does this Armed Forces Reserve bill provide? And why is it that 
it has so often been called the “Magna Carta” for the citizen soldier? It is a 
long bill and contains many items, but I should like, Mr. Chairman, to recite 
the principal provisions contained therein. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The legislation furnishes clarification of many terms affecting the Reserves, 
such as active duty, active-duty training, inactive-duty training, partial mobili- 
zation, etc. In addition, it gives a clear definition of the mission of the Reserve 
components and provides that within each Armed Force there shall be a Ready 
Reserve, a Standby Reserve, and a Retired Reserve. 

This bill provides that each member of the Reserve components shall be in an 
active, inactive, or retired status. Everyone in the Ready Reserve will be in 
an active status. The Standby Reserve is divided between the active reserve 
and inactive reserve inasmuch as there exists in the Standby Reserve an inactive 
status list, and all members of the Reserve components who are on the inactive 
status list are in the Inactive Reserve, while all other members of the Standby 
Reserve are in the Active Reserve. Members of the Retired Reserve shall be 
in a retired status. 

Members of the Ready Reserve are subject to call for extended active duty 
in time of war or in time of national emergency declared by Congress or pro- 
claimed by the President. Members of the Standby Reserve can only be called 
to extended active duty in time of war or national emergency declared by the 
Congress. Members of the Retired Reserve may, if qualified, be ordered to 
active duty only in time of war or national emergency declared by the Congress. 
The bill provides a plan whereby, generally speaking, in the early years of a 
reservist’s life he is required to serve in the Ready Reserve, and following that 
he may, if he so desires, be transferred to the Standby Reserve. 

Each Reserve component shall be divided into training categories and the 
training categories shall be the same for each Armed Force and shall be the 
same within the Ready Reserve and Standby Reserve. 

Each Department shall establish an adequate and equitable system for pro- 
motion of members of the Reserve components which shall conform as nearly 
as practicable to the system of promotion for the regular members of the Armed 
Forces. It further provides that as a policy there shall be no discrimination 
between and among members of the Regular and Reserve components in the 
administration of laws applicable to both regulars and reserves. Legislation 
has been prepared by the Department of Defense on both of these items and will 
undoubtedly be heard before the committees of Congress during the next session. 

In the future a person who has heretofore not held an appointment as a com- 
missioned officer may not be so appointed in a grade higher than major or 
lieutenant commander except upon the recommendation of a board of officers. 

After the effective date of the act, all appointments of Reserve officers shall be 
for an indefinite term, but further, any officer may decline to have his current 
appointment continued for an indefinite term, if he so requests. 

All members of the reserve components, except members of the Retired Reserve, 
shall be given physical examinations at least once every 4 years. 

Any member of the Active Reserve may be ordered to duty for training purposes 
without his consent for a period not to exceed 15 days annually. 

A member of the Reserve components ordered into the active military service of 
the United States is to be allowed a reasonable period of time between the date 
he is alerted and the date when he reports for duty. It further provides that 
this period shall be at least 30 days, unless military conditions do not permit. 

The bill provides that during any expansion of the active Armed Forces 
it shall be the policy to utilize to the greatest practicable extent the services of 
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the qualified and available officers of the Reserve components in all grades, It 
further provides that where an expansion requires that units be ordered into 
Inilitary service the members of these units shall be ordered involuntarily only 
with their units, but this shall not be interpreted as prohibiting the reassignment 
of personnel of such units after they have been placed on active duty. 

Provision is made for members of the reserve components to be ordered to or 
retained on active duty with their consent. It is provided also that such 
reservists shall be ordered in the grade and status held by them in the Reserve. 

Members of the reserve components who voluntarily accept active duty may 
enter into a standard written agreement for periods of active duty up to 5 years. 

A provision makes it possible for members of the reserve components to be 
detailed or assigned to any duty authorized by law for officers or enlisted mem- 
bers of a regular component. 

The bill provides that during a period of partial mobilization the various 
Departments would continue to maintain mobilization forces to insure the con- 
tinued organization and training of the Reserve components not mobilized. 

Except under special conditions, a member of a Reserve component serving on 
active duty in time of war or national emergency shall not be released from 
active duty except upon the approved recommendation of a board of officers. 

Provisions have been made in the bill for uniform allowances for all services 
which would grant an initial allowance and a small continuing allowance upon 
the completion of each 4 years of satisfactory Reserve service. 

Provision is made that the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of each 
military Department shall designate an Assistant Secretary who shall, in addi- 
tion to other duties, have the principal responsibility for supervision of all 
activities of the Reserve components. The bill provides further that the Secre- 
tary of each military Department shall designate a general or flag officer who 
shall be directly responsible for Reserve affairs. 

The Reserve Forces Policy Board is established, which Board is to be the 
principal policy adviser to the Secretary of Defense on matters pertaining to 
the Reserve components. The legislative establishment of the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board is not to be construed, however, to limit and modify the functions 
of the Reserve Policy Committees of the various services. 

It is required that in the semiannual report of the Secretary of Defense, as 
presently required by law for submission to the Congress, a chapter shall 
be devoted to the status of Reserve programs. 

Each Armed Force is required to maintain adequate and current personal 
records of each member of its Reserve component. 

The Secretary of Defense is directed to require complete and up-to-date 
dissemination of information of interest to the Reserves to be made to all mem- 
bers of the Reserve components and to the public in general. 

The various items which have just been stated are the high lights of the bill 
and they do not reflect all of the intimate details which affect the Reserves. 
In writing the bill, every effort was made to eliminate provisions which would 
be left to the discretion of the Secretaries of the Services or the Secretary of 
Defense for solution. Every possible effort was made to write such provisions 
into law. This in itself was a marked accomplishment as the reservists will, 
under this law, be able to understand most clearly their obligations as well as 
their rights and privileges. 


THE READY RESERVE 


We would like to call particular attention to one section of the bill which 
relates to the call of the Ready Reserve. It will be noted that the Ready Re- 
serve can be called to active duty in time of a national emergency proclaimed 
by the President. This period cannot exceed 24 months; and furthermore, the 
Congress shall determine the numbers that can be called. This particular sec- 
tion was discussed at considerable length by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. The original bill would have allowed the President to call out the 
Ready Reserve, and when this was under consideration we were insisting 
that a limiting size should be placed on the Ready Reserve. It will be noted 
that no limitation of the size of the Ready Reserve is provided in the present 
bill and while we are very much interested in the relative size of the Ready 
and Standby Reserve, we believe that this ratio will solve itself after a few 
years of operation. 

For the record we should like to give our concept of the Ready Reserve and 
the active portion of the Standby Reserve. This concept was thoroughly dis- 
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cussed during the hearings in the House and no objections were raised in 
connection therewith, 

From a practical standpoint we see no good reason why the Ready Reserve 
need be much larger than the number of reservists called up for Korea. This 
number is somewhere around three-quarters of a million officers and men for 
all services. Just how many of the present reservists will be willing to volun- 
teer to remain in the Ready Reserve is questionable, and consequently the size 
of the Ready Reserve for the next few years cannot be determined with any 
degree of accuracy. In future years just how many individuals may elect to 
join and participate in the training within units of the Ready Reserve and 
then be transferred to the Standby Reserve is, of course, indeterminable at this 
time. Due to these indefinite factors, which can only be determined from prac- 
tical experience, we are perfectly willing to avoid at this time any limitation 
by law of the relative sizes of the Ready and Standby Reserve. 

There is one point, however, that we wish to stress in connection with the 
concept of the Ready Reserve and the active portion of the Standby Reserve. 
These two classes of reservists are equally important to the security program. 
The only difference between them is that the Ready Reserve can be called to 
active duty upon the proclamation of an emergency by the President, while the 
Standby Reserve cannot be called under such circumstances. Otherwise, these 
two classes of reservists should be treated the same. They should be organized, 
trained, paid, and equipped in a similar manner. We have been disturbed by 
some of the apparent thinking of the services that the active portion of the 
Standby Reserve would be considered very much like the present Volunteer 
Reserve, and as a result of this thinking the Standby Reserve would receive 
the same type of treatment that has been inflicted on the Volunteer Reserve in 
past years. This should, most emphatically, never be allowed to happen. 

A number of technical corrections to the bill have been suggested by the 

ent of Defense. These corrections have been discussed with the Reserve 
Officers Association, and in each instance where these occur we approve of the 
change. 


DELETION OF SUBSECTION 217 (C) 


There is one deletion recommended by the Department of Defense in which 
we concur; namely, the deletion of subsection 217 (c). This paragraph was 
added after the Brooks subcommittee reported the bill to the House Armed 
Services Committee. The subject was discussed at some length before the 
Brooks subcommittee and at that time the Department of Defense and the 
various associations were in agreement that this provision should not be in- 
cluded in the bill. 


AMENDMENTS NEEDED BECAUSE UMT NOT IMPLEMENTED 


There are two amendments which I would like to discuss, both of which have 
become necessary because of the possibility of a serious delay in the passage 
of universal military training implementing legislation. I refer to the amend- 
ments to sections 208 and 813. 

Due to the fact that universal military training is not in existence, and due to 
the fact that Selective Service is in active operation, virtually the only enlisted 
men who are obtainable for the Reserves are veterans. The draftee of today who 
has served his 2 years on active duty has a continuing obligation to serve in the 
Reserves for an additional 6 years. This is required in Public Law 51. To date, 
approximately 913,000 young men have been drafted, the large majority of whom 
are serving in the Army and a limited number in the Marine Corps, but none 
have been drafted for the Navy and the Air Force. While Public Law 51 states 
that it is the duty of this returned draftee, wherever possible, to join and par- 
ticipate in the training of an organized unit, nevertheless there is no positive re- 
quirement that he do so. He may remain in the Reserves for his entire 6-year 
period, subject to call if another emergency takes place, and during this period 
not joining either the National Guard or an organized unit of the Reserve. Byery 
possible effort must be made to induce these young men to become interested in 
joining organized units, and the amendment proposed for section 208 is offered 
with the expectation that a reasonable number of these returned draftees will 
join units. 

Section 208 as it appears in H. R. 5426 would offer these young men a chance 
to serve in the Ready Reserve for a period of 3 years, and then for the remaining 
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3 years of their 8 years obligated service could be transferred to the active por- 
tion of the Standby Reserve. The proposed amendment liberalizes this feature 
by allowing the appropriate Secretary to prescribe lesser periods of time for 
service in the Ready Reserve and then transfer to the Standby Reserve. We 
believe that it is proper that flexibility be allowed in this provision as we be- 
lieve that it is proper to have varying periods of time of service in the Ready 
Reserve depending upon whether an individual joins a 48-drill unit or joins a 
unit which is required to drill a lesser number of times throughout the year. 
There is one change which we would suggest which differs from the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense and this occurs in the amendment to section 208 
(f) (2). We would propose to change the 6-year period to 5 years. This change 
is not material to the Army or the Marine Corps but does affect the Navy and 
the Air Force inasmuch as these two services are not using the product of Selec- 
tive Service. All of the enlisted men in both the Navy and the Air Force are 
volunteers who are in for a four-year period. We believe that by changing the 
6 years to 5 both the Navy and Air Force will be able to build up a sufficiently 
large Ready Reserve. 

Something most certainly must be done to attempt to induce those individuals 
who have been drafted and return home with a future Reserve obligation to 
become members of organized units of either the National Guard or the Reserve, 
and we firmly believe that with the flexibility that is allowed the Secretary of 
Defense in the amendment to 208, sufficient inducement may be offered to these 
young men to join units and, in turn, help to build up the effectiveness of the 
Reserve components. 

The other amendment—namely, the amendment to section 813—while not in 
the form which we would approve, nevertheless in principle is vitally necessary 
as long as we do not have universa)] military training. The intent of this amend- 
ment is to allow a young man who becomes draft eligible to enlist in an orga- 
nized unit of a Reserve component, and as long as he satisfactorily participates 
in training may be deferred from the draft. Such an amendment should estab- 
lish quotas for these enlistments, and such quotas should be established by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. Obviously the establishment of quotas is 
necessary as long as we are forced to maintain the active duty forces of the 
present size of approximately three and a half million. We have been assured 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense that out of the available manpower 
pool quotas can be established. The only way in which we can start to build 
a Reserve of nonveterans, other than through the medium of universal military 
training, is to provide some such method as outlined in this proposed amend- 
ment to section 813. 

We recognize, of course, that there are two bad features of such a plan. One 
disadvantage is that it might be possible for the National Guard and the Reserve 
to be branded as havens for draft dodgers. If this impression were to become 
general with the American public, it would obviously not be good for either the 
Reserve or the Guard. We do believe, however, that through a good public rela- 
tions program on the part of the Department of Defense, and operated on a 
large scale, the public can be shown that it is just as necessary to maintain a 
Reserve as it is to maintain Selective Service, and that it is just as patriotic 
for a young man to volunteer for service in the Reserve as it is to wait and be 
drafted for service. 

The second disadvantage is, of course, that the reserve components would be 
forced to revert to the system that has always existed in the past; namely, 
that of taking enlisted men with no basic training and giving them this 
training during the limited drill periods of the various units. This can be 
done as it has been done in the past, but obviously it takes a long time to give 
these men basic training, and the training which they obtain through this 
method is not nearly as good as would be the case in a UMT program. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, may I say that while this is a good bill and one 
which is needed at the present time, we recognize that any such bill can only 
lay the framework for a good reserve program. It is essential that in addition 
to a strong framework there must be a positive “will to do” on the part of 
the Department of Defense and the several services. There is every evidence 
that this does exist at the present time and we are extremely hopeful that by 
the passage of H. R. 5426 better days are ahead for the development of a 
practical, reasonable and economical system of defense for our country. We 
furthermore believe that the enactment of this bill into law would go a long 
way toward raising the stature of the Reserves and to help bring about the 
desire of all reservists—the right to be ready. 
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The Reserve Officers Association appreciates this opportunity of appearing 
before you on behalf of H. R. 5426. 


STUNNED AT NATIONAL GUARD’S PROPOSAL TO KILL BILL 


General Evans. This statement was prepared several days ago, 
obviously prior to this morning’s hearing when the representatives 
of the National Guard Association testified before your committee. 

Needless to say, the Reserve Officers Association was extremel 
shocked to have the two eminent representatives of the National Guard 
Association completely repudiate H. R. 5426 and ask that it be killed 
before this committee. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that we were more 
than shocked—we were stunned—to have these representatives say that 
the bill before you is a bad bill, and that the National Guard Associa- 
tion cannot accept it, and requests that it be killed in committee. 

We are furthermore most surprised to hear the statement that 
amendments which were ee by the National Guard Association 
to the total of 97, of which 96 were accepted and adopted, and I quote: 
“* * * were in the main drafted under duress and strain.” Sev- 
enty days of hearings, Mr. Chairman, were occupied before the Brooks 
subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee in the mark-up 
of 5426, and the National Guard Association, along with the associa- 
tion which I represent and several others, as well as representatives of 
all of the services, sat in at all times in the preparation of the final 
language which eventually appeared in H k 5426. To say that I 
am surprised would be putting it mildly when I find that one of the 
reasons why the National Guard Association is objecting to H. R. 
5426 is because universal military training has not been passed. This 
point was discussed repeatedly during the hearings before the Brooks 
subcommittee and everyone agreed—and certainly the National Guard 
raised no objections—that even though universal military trainin 
were not passed, this bill was a basic bill that was essential int 
necessary in any event. 

Now, also, Mr. Chairman, I, too, can refer to many pages in the 
hearings on the House side, in the House Armed Services Committee— 
I will not turn to them now, I will not take your time, but I have 
several of them marked here [indicating], and they were pages where 
Mr. Brooks turned to the National Guard representatives and asked if 
that particular section or paragraph or porues of the bill—and I 
recognize the same sections that were brought up in detail this 
morning—he asked if they were objected to by the Guard, whether 
those sections were satisfactory or not, and the answer was always in 
the affirmative. 

Also, I can quote you, Mr. Chairman, from the Guardsman, in which 
as late, if you please, as late as January 1952, it says with a byline 
by General Walsh himself [reading] : 

We are hopeful that before 1952 has passed there will be enacted by the Congress 
the Armed Services Reserve Act of 1951. 

Now, it is true, Mr. Chairman, that the representative of the 
National Guard Association, sitting in on the mark-up of the bill on 
the House side, many times made the statement that they were not 
particularly interested in the bill—or at least we were given that 
impression—but that there were certain features in which they felt 
there might be benefit. But, just because the National Guard Associa- 
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tion had an apparent feeling that this was a bill to benefit the Reserves 
rather than specifically to benefit the National Guard, we had no idea 
that they would turn completely against act ae of this bill. 

May I let this record speak for itself, Mr. Chairman. I should 
like to quote from the Congressional Record of October 15, 1951, page 
13425, where Mr. Brooks, of Louisiana, has the floor and states as 
follows [reading] : 

Within the last 10 minutes I received a letter from the National Guard Associa- 
tion endorsing the bill and wholeheartedly urging its passage, That letter is 
as follows: 

NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNTTED Srares, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 
Hon, OVERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr, Brooxs: I am authorized to advise that the National Guard Asso- 
ciation of the United States supports and endorses H. R. 5426, a bill relating to 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces of the United States, and known by 
the short title “Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951.” 

It would please this organization and the National Guard to have H. R. 
5426 enacted during the first session of the Eighty-second Congress, 


Respectfully yours, 
ALLAN G. Crist, 
Acting Haecutive Assistant. 


I might state parenthetically that the statement given by the Ameri- 
can Legion day before yesterday appears to refute a similar endorse- 
ment of H. R. 5426, which was also read by Mr. Brooks, and I again 
quote from the same page of the same Congressional Record as follows: 

Just within almost the moment, Mr. Speaker, I received a wire from the 
American Legion national convention in Miami. It is as follows: 

Mramt, Fxa., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. Overton Brooxs, 
New House Office Building: 

The American Legion strongly urges passage of H. R. 5426, which we believe 
would go a long way toward correcting the abuses that have existed in the conduct 
of Reserve affairs. In addition, we believe the bill provides a sound basis for an 
efficient Reserve program, which is so essential to our national security. 


FAILING TO PASS H. R. 5426 WON’L! HELP KOREAN VETERANS 


Just what the real reason may be for the present repudiation of the 
former National Guard Association stand on this bill is, of course, un- 
known to me. I cannot help but say to you that in my humble judg- 
ment—and I am sure it is the judgment of the Reserve officers of this 
Nation—that to attempt to scuttle this bill on such flimsy pretexts as 
have been previously stated by witnesses appearing before you is to 
do this Nation—nay, to do to all of the veterans of this Nation in 
particular—a disservice which they can never forgive or never forget. 
One of the principal reasons for wanting this bill to be enacted into 
law is so that we can eventually build up a Reserve that will be a 
Reserve of nonveterans. There must be some way in which the man 
who has carried the military burden from one war through perhaps 
two wars and even three wars must be relieved of the burden of carry- 
ing on into a fourth conflict. Of course it is true. It is the thing that 
we are all striving for. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in what possible way do we help out this situa- 
tion by failing to pass H. R. 5426? The National Guard Association 
urges that the bill not be passed because it will perpetuate the calling 
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up of veteran reservists. I submit that if you do not pass this bill you 
will never even start to build up a Reserve that will be made up of 
anything but veterans. The purpose of the Ready Reserve and the 
Standby Reserve is to create a relatively small group of the younger 
reservists who would be callable under conditions such as Korea, and 
everyone else in the Reserve would be protected so that they would not 
have to be called unless there was a declaration of war, or an emer- 
gency declared by the Congress. 

Quite frankly, I am feeling somewhat bitter and I hesitate to say 
some of the things that I am feeling at this moment, but I would 
like to call to the attention of this committee that we have a most 
unusual situation in that representatives from the National Guard 
Association are apparently making an appeal for the perpetuation of 
the National Guard, which, after all, Mr. Chairman, is a relatively 
smal] force in the over-all strength of our Armed Forces. 

They number only 400,000. And did you know, Mr. Chairman, that 
the total strength of the Reserve in this country—Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marines, and Coast Guard—exclusive of the National Guard, 
totals very close to 1,800,000 officers and men? 

Quite frankly, I fail to see just why the National Guard feels their 
importance so heavily: We had officers and men fighting in Korea 
within 30 days past the outbreak of the Korean war, and many of them 
had fought, bled, and died before the National Guard was ready to 
move. 

The Reserve Officers Association has been most friendly with the 
National Guard Association and has supported them in practically 
all of their moves in the past. But certainly the time has come when 
I for one cannot continue to sit idly by and listen to statements like 
those which I heard this morning without coming to the defense of the 
vast majority of the citizen onbtiuieeutlen Organized and the Volun- 
teer Reserves of all the services. 


REASON FOR READY AND STANDBY RESERVE CATEGORIES 


I listened with rather keen interest to the detailed section-by-section 
analysis this morning, and I am certainly not going to take the time 
of this committee to refute the things that were presented. But there 
is one point which I feel compelled to call to your attention, and that 
is the play on words of the Ready Reserve and the Standby Reserve. 

Certainly my good friends from the National Guard know better. 
There is no mythical meaning to the term “Ready Reserve”; neither 
is there a mythical or underlying or hidden meaning to the term 
“Standby Reserve.” It is all well understood by all concerned that 
there is no difference between the Ready Reserve and the Standby 
Reserve except in the degree of callability of those two classes. 

In the Ready Reserve there are units and a pool of individuals. 
In the Standby Reserve there are units and there 1s a pool. The units 
in the Ready and the Standby Reserve have the same degree of classifi- 
cation. There may be 48-drill units in the Standby as well as in the 
Ready Reserve. There may be 24 drills a year in the Ready as well as 
in the Standby, and both of the pools that are contained in the Ready 
Reserve and the Standby Reserve are there for the purpose of being 
used as filler replacements for the National Guard, if you please, as 
well as for the Regular services and for organized units which may be 
called to service. It is the intention to train these pools in schools and 
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in other ways so that they will be available for prompt use in the event 
of any kind of emergency. 

There is only one reason for the establishment of a Ready Reserve 
and a Standby Reserve, and that is the new situation which has grown 
up in the world today where it is apparently necessary to have a force 
that will be readily callable on an emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent. There has never in the past been any such concept as far as the 
Reserves were concerned. To state that the Standby Reserve will be 
nothing more than names on pieces of paper shows a complete and 
utter disregard of the concept of H. R. 5426. It was felt that it was 
absolutely essential that some difference in degree of callability be 
established if we were ever to eliminate in the future the very situation 
which happened during Korea; and yet our good friends from the 
National Guard say that if we pass 5426 we will be perpetuating the 
mistakes of Korea. I just do not see it, Mr. Chairman. I just do 
not understand it. 


DOES NATIONAL GUARD FEAR A STRONG RESERVE? 


I can only come to one conclusion in reference to the sudden repu- 
diation of the Armed Forces Reserve Act by the National Guard 
Association, and that is that perhaps this is an excellent bill and per- 
haps the National Guard Association fears that by building up a 
strong and effective Organized Reserve there may be no further use 
or need for the National Guard as a Federal force and that they might 
be relegated to purely State home guards. 

This bill is the Magna Carta for the reservists. Reservists by the 
tens of thousands are eagerly awaiting your action. They have been 
confused for many past years, and this bill presents the first postive 
action which will assure the reservists of definite knowledge of the 
future. 

We, the Reserve Officers Association, have considered the present 
situation realistically. We must stop all this wishful thinking that 
universal military training is just around the corner. We must, now, 
present a program based on actual existing conditions. We still want 
universal militar, training, but just because we do not have it is no 
reason to do nothing. This bill is the only true foundation for a uni- 
versal military-trailiing program. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we do have some constructive suggestions to 
make, but I think before we get into those, with your indulgence, I 
will ask General Maas to carry on from here. e is representing 
the Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association, but he also wears a 
lot of other hats, as you probably know. 

Senator Lone. And, of course, he wears a lot of well-earned deco- 
rations. 

General Evans. He is also chairman of the legislative committee 
of the Reserve Officers’ Associations. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS. CHAIRMAN AND 
BOARD DIRECTOR, MARINE CORPS RESERVE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


General Maas. Mr. Chairman, my status is this: I am a-paiient at 
the naval hospital. I am still on active duty in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense on Reserve matters. I have permission from the 
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Secretary of Defense to be here tonight representing the Marine Corps 
Reserve Officers’ Association. 

I am also representing the Military Order of the World Wars, of 
which I am senior vice commander and on the legislative committee. 
That organization is made up of many Regular officers of all serv- 
ices, as well as a great many thousands of Reserve officers. 

As legislative chairman of our group, I have had a great deal of 
experience in the problems and the viewpoints and the aspirations of 
reservists of all services. 

I want to assure you at the outset, Mr. Chairman, however, that the 
Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ Association is not appearing before 
your committee tonight to ask for any special consideration or a pro- 
tective tariff for our association. We are not asking for any kind of 
protection for the Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ Association. In 
fact, we are here urging upon you the extension of the benefits and 
opportunities which Marine reservists now have. It desires to see 
those extended to all other components, including the National Guard. 
We would like to see a system set up where it is possible for the Na- 
tional Guard to approach attainment of the state of readiness that 
the Marine Corps ee | Laughter. | 


Well, as an illustration, I heard a witness today, Mr. Chairman, 
say that the National Guard had one unit in Korea 6 months after it 
was mobilized. Well, Mr. Chairman, we had Marines in Korea in 
less than 30 days after their units were called up. In fact, the entire 
Marine Corps Reserve was mobilized and in Korea before the National 
Guard was called up. 

I am not going to spend much time on answering the National 


Guard charges. I do not want to waste your time with the statements 
that were made this morning. But I do want to make one comment 
for the record, however, Mr. Chairman: That, in my 35 years of mili- 
tary service and my 16 years in Congress, I had never realized that 
the main purpose of the Federal Government and of the Congress of 
the United States was for the maintenance of the National Guard, 
and today was the first time I learned that the Army was only an 
auxiliary to the National Guard. [Laughter. | 


NATION WOULD PAY HIGH PRICE FOR NATIONAL GUARD PROPOSALS 


General Evans has pointed out, Mr. Chairman, that.there are about 
2,000,000 reservists and but 400,000 members of the National Guard. 
The proposals that were made today by the National Guard Associa- 
tion, if adopted by the Congress, might protect the National Guard but 
it would be at the expense of the destruction of the rest of the Reserve 
forces. That, to me, seems like a pretty high price to pay. 

As a matter of fact, even that is an illusion because if you carried out 
their recommendations, Mr. Chairman, it would also end up in the 
destruction of the National Guard itself. If you followed the recom- 
mendations that were made to you today and carried out every one 
of them or any of their basic substantial ones, what would happen is 
that you would have only the National Guard as a Ready Reserve, 
ready force. 

And they propose that you have compulsive channeling into the 
National Guard for a 3-year period; that is, a 3-year term of com- 
pulsory service. If you did that, you would have a National Guard 
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made up almost in its entirety of men between the ages of 18 and 21. 
You would have no experience noncommissioned officers and you would 
have no officers in the National Guard. Anybody smart enough to 
be an officer would also be too smart to be in the National Guard, and 
those who were not smart enough would not do us much good. 

Mr. Chairman, if that situation should come about whereby the 
National Guard was the only ready force we had to augment the 
Regular forces for emergency, it would mean that the handicap that 
the members of the National Guard would have to assume would be 
more severe than the severest physical handicap would have been in 
the employment poetibees 4018 I have some experience there. 

I have been on the President’s Committee of Employ the Handi- 
capped for 5 years—of course, I did not know I was going to become 
one of my own customers. [ Laughter. ] 

But I do know something about the situation there which con- 
fronts the handicapped, and I know something, Mr. Chairman, about 
the problem of the reservist in the matter of discrimination and the 
difficulty of getting employment. 


THIS BILL WILL BE EFFECTIVE WITHOUT UMT 


And I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that this bill that is before 
you tonight in its conception was built around meeting the problems 
that were raised by Korea, among them the discrimination of reserv- 
ists, and this bill is designed piecemeal and put together as a whole to 
accomplish the elimination of the discriminations and the hazards to 
the reservists that became so apparent in the Korean mobilization. 

I want to say further that it is not true at all—the statements that 
have been made to you and the subcommittee in the last several days— 
that this bill was designed and based upon UMT. The origin of this 
bill, Mr, Chairman goes back a number of years. 

I introduced the first new basic Naval Reserve legislation 17 years 
ago, and in 1938 it was passed with some modifications, but with final 
mutual agreement with the Navy, and it was known as the Naval 
Reserve Act of 1938, which is still the basic law governing the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves. 

At the end of the war I went to Mr. Forrestal and I told him that 
my own act needed considerable revision, in view of what we learned 
during the war-and to meet the new Reserve that we had to have. Mr. 
Forrestal agreed. 

So, we had this group. Admiral Roper was the president, and I was 
the ranking member, and we spent 37 weeks revising the act, and we 
came up with what was known as the Roper bill. It was approved by 
the Navy Department and sent for approval to the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Forrestal, and he thought that it was so good that he 
directed it be applied across the board for all the services. 

So, it was returned to the Army and the old Civilian Components 
Policy Board that was created made it one of the first items on its 
agenda, and we worked hard and long; and at no time was there any 
reference to UMT. That was not even considered, it was not taken 
into consideration; it was not deemed a factor in it. 

Mr. Chairman, I was called to active duty by General Marshall and 
later I was made the active head of a committee to develop new poli- 
cies for the Reserves, across the board. Those policies were developed 
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and they were approved by the Secretary of Defense, and this bill 
is based upon those policies. 

The UMT needs this bill. It will not work without it. This bill 
does not need UMT, but it would make it easier to operate. 

Universal military training is a method of procuring personnel. 
This bill sets up the organization and the regulations and the rules for 
training them and channeling them, not the procurement of them. 

Now, to say that this country is done, that we have got to surrender 
merely because the Congress has not passed one single piece of legisla- 
tion for UMT—now, I am an ardent supporter of UMT—but to say 
that the Nation is down, that we cannot defend ourselves without 
UMT, is certainly a travesty upon the ingenuity of America just be- 
eause the National Guard cannot come up with any constructive sug- 
gestions in lieu of it. 

We will continue to work for UMT. We believe that it is by far 
the most equitable system. . 

If this bill is passed, Mr. Chairman, you will have tremendous sup- 
port for it, even in the Middle West, from the Reserve officers and 
the National Guard officers; it will fill up their units once they are 
created. There is not much sense in turning out these hundreds of 
thousands of boys if there is no plan, no organization, no way of train- 
ing them, no method of keeping track of them; and this bill sets up 
that machinery. You know it is done, and you know it is logical, and 
you fit the procurement end info the system. 





USE OF SELECTIVE SERVICE TO BUILD RESERVES 


Senator Lona. Of course, it would still be possible, General Maas, 
to obtain men by means of selective service which we are using at this 
time, and that could be continued after Korea if Congress saw fit to 
continue it, to make more reservists available. 

General Maas. That is right. I say that UMT is not the only 
method. As a matter of fact, selective service in my opinion is better 
for it than UMT, because it turns out for you a reservist who has 2 
years of training instead of 6 months. 


DRAFT EXEMPTION FOR RESERVE ENLISTEES 


Now, we do recommend, both General Evans and I, and the organi- 
zations that we represent do recommend that you put a provision in 
the bill making it possible for young men to enlist in an organized 
unit of the National Guard Reserve who shall be exempt from the 
draft while they are in that status. It is the only way in which we 
can build up a nonveteran Reserve and it is the only way right now 
that you can with any speed at all build up a Ready Reserve for the 
Navy and the Air Force. The Army will have a Ready Reserve but 
under the present terms of the bill, in the Navy and the Air Force, 
the enlistment is 4 years and the provision is at the end of the 4 years’ 
service they immediately go into the Standby Reserve. 

The Navy and Air Force do not have a Ready Reserve and will not 
have a Ready Reserve. 

Our proposal would let them immediately start on a Ready Reserve. 
That is one proposal ; and the other proposal that we will make to you 
specifically, changing the period or making an adjustable period of 
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service in the ready organization in order to get them into the Standby 
Reserve, will also permit creating a Ready and Standby Reserve for 
the Air Force and the Navy. 

Mr. Chairman, unless there is a Ready Reserve subject to duty dur- 
ing emergency short of war, there will be no Reserve at all; you will 
have no Standby Reserve. Young men will simply not voluntarily 
submit themselves to being called out of their jobs, their homes, their 
families or schools every time there is an emergency. 

But it is possible to get their voluntary enlistments if you pass 
H. R. 5426 because then the young men may enlist because they know 
that if they perform certain active duties in organized units, they can 
get into a status where they will not be called unless it is all-out war. 

Otherwise, no one is going to enlist because just as long as he is in 
the Reserve he is subject to that and no one js going to remain in the 
Reserve. 

Mr. Chairman, we firmly believe and we have facts to substantiate it, 
that a great many, a large percentage perhaps of reservists will remain 
in the Reserve if this legislation is passed if, having served their tour 
in the Ready Reserve, there is a way to go into the Standby Reserve, 
a way that would guarantee they would not be called up in emergency 
short of war, they will be willing to remain and they will want to 
remain and you will have a Reserve which is trained and ready to 
fight in case of war. ‘ 

If you follow the National Guard’s advice and just throw this out 
of the window, no one will stay because as long as they stay they will 
be in the Ready Reserve and if they are in the Ready Reserve—well, 
no one will stay in that Ready Reserve because they would know that 
they could be called time and time again. This bill was designed to 
meet that very situation. 


TWO CONDITIONS MUST BE MET TO KEEP VETERAN RESERVISTS 


Now, there are two things that are necessary if these reservists are 
to stay in the Reserve or if anybody is going to voluntarily come into 
it again. 

First, there will have to be assurance or should be assurance by the 
Congress that if he performs certain types of duty and training then 
he will be put into a status where he will be callable only in case of 
war; and secondly, that Congress has provided such a system, that it is 
there, that it is in existence. He is not going to believe it if you tell 
him, “Oh, we will pass a lot of Standby Reserves ;” he believes that only 
if there isa Ready Reserve which is available—— 

Senator Lone. General Maas, I know of no provision in this bill 
that would say that the Standby Reserve cannot be called unless the 
Ready Reserve has already been called. 

General Maas. Yes, sir. 

; Senator Lone. Do you know of any such provision in the bill at this 
time! 

General Maas. Oh, yes. The bill provides that the Ready Reserve 
may be called by the President when he has declared a Presidential 
emergency. The House put on a restriction as to the numbers that 
can be called but his authority is extended in the bill. 

The bill also provides that those in the Standby Reserves and in the 
Retired Reserve may not be called except in the event that Congress 
has declared a national emergency or war. 
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Senator Lone. The point I have in mind is that at the time of the 
Korean emergency many inactive reservists were called before many 
of the active reservists were called to the colors. 

Now, the argument for that was that this Nation would be at a 
great disadvantage if, having put all of its Ready Active Reserves into 
uniform and overseas we then had a total war break out upon us, in 
which event we would have no trained men available to form a cadre 
for additional units that we would have to form back here in the 
United States. It is sort of like the old story of Brer Rabbit and the 
‘Tar Baby, that once he had his forepaws and head stuck to the Tar 
Baby, he had nothing to hit with. And the argument is, how do we 
know that we will not be confronted with a similar situation again, 
calling up half of the Standby Reserve and half of the Ready Reserve 
all at the same time in the future? 

General Maas. That is quite correct and that of course is the reason 
for the design of this bill, so that there will be a force available so 
that we will not have to call the Standby Reserve. And the reservist 
will believe that he is not going to be called again if there is a force 
which is available. 

Now, the important part, Mr. Chairman, is that we set up a Ready 
Reserve of young men whose calling will make for the least dislocation 
to the economy of the country and their own personal situation. We 
had to call people in the Korean situation some of whom were in their 
50’s, without regard to their family situations, without regard to 
their employment or financial situations or educational program or 
anything else. 

Now, unless you have a Reserve of young men avzi'able who are not 
yet set in their obligations either to the economy of the country or to 
their families, you will never get anybody over that age to stay in the 
Reserves if he is going to be subject to being called, but they will stay 
if they are not to be called except in the case of war. 

That is what this whole bill is about, and that is what it is designed 
around. 

And certainly the interpretation that was given you today, this 
morning, as to the intent of the Ready Reserve and the Standby Re- 
serve—well, Mr. Chairman, I just cannot believe that some of the 
witnesses could be so ignorant as to misunderstand it, so I have to 
believe something else. 


NEED VETERANS IN READY RESERVE 


Mr. Chairman, it is just the reverse of what was said to you this 
morning. What is needed in the Ready Reserve is largely veterans. 
The Korean war demonstrated that is what was needed and that 
is why they had to take the inactive-status people, as deplorable 
as that was, and no service wanted to take them, but what was needed 
was individuals, men who had experience and were trained, because 
you could not take untrained selectees because they had to be ready 
for combat, we had to expand our forces instantly in combat and 
the only way that could be done was to take veterans, veteran 
reservists. 

What we needed was the bringing up of the Army to our strength 
that was maintained at 50 percent and we had to have veterans to 
do that. We did not need regiments and divisions as our first require- 
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ment; we needed individual augmentation of the existing units we 
had. When we are going to need the regiments and divisions is in 
case of all-out war, so the Ready Reserve should be largely trained 
individuals ready for augmentation. 

The Standb Se needs to be trained and it needs to be ready, 
as far as readiness is concerned, like all others. It has got to be 
ready in case of all-out war, but this is designed so most of the units 
would be in the Standby and not in the Ready Reserve. 

The Ready Reserve is that Reserve in which the members are ready 
to be called, not ready for combat any more than the Standby Re- 
serve, but ready for the call to meet a limited emergency. When that 
emergency goes beyond that, then that is going to be all-out mobiliza- 
tion, and that is when you call the Standby Reserve. Now, that is 
a simple concept of this bill. 

Now, passing on from this concept of the standby, the other parts 
of the bill are absolutely essential, and it is essential that they be 
passed. If you are going to have a Reserve at all, it is essential that 
they be passed now. 

I refer to the reform of the promotion system, the constructive- 
service provision for Reserves on active duty in times of peace, the 
protection to reservists, their being dealt with by boards on which 
there is appropriate representation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had, I think I can safely say, vast expe- 
rience in this whole field legislatively, and also as an officer in the 
association, and I would like to say to you from all of my experience, 
and I say that as the author of the 1938 law, that this bill in its present 
form—with the background of all my years of experience I will say 
that this bill, H. R. 5426, is the finest piece of legislation I have ever 
seen on a given subject, and I do not say that lightly, Mr. Chairman. 

The other provisions of this bill are needed regardless of UMT. 
We already have several millions in the Reserve and a new bill and 
new legislation is absolutely essential if there was never to be another 
person in the Reserve, you still need this bill to take care of those 
whom you already have in the Reserve. 

General Evans will comment on the specific sections. We are in 
complete agreement with all of them. 

There is one thing I would like to lay stress on, as a provision in this 
bill. While the House committee directed and there are provisions 
in this bill that the military departments and the Department of 
Defense present to the Congress a promotion bill meeting several 
criteria, such as being geared to their own service but as uniform be- 
tween the Reserves as possible and be presented to the Congress before 
a certain day, I believe that this question of date of rank, the question 
of ren must be settled in this bill so that the Pentagon can 
really come up with a promotion bill that can meet those congressional 
objectives and the insistence of the reservists themselves, and it is 
going to be a matter of great weight as to whether they remain in 
the Reserve or not. That alone is evel importance. 


FUTURE OF THE RESERVE HANGS IN BALANCE 


The failure of this bill, the failure of the Congress to pass H. R. 
5426, is going to be, if it is not passed this session, is going to be 
interpreted as a slap in the face. Millions are hanging in the balance, 
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millions of enlisted men and reservists are awaiting this action. It 
will determine whether or not they will stay in; they will hold in 
abeyance their decision as to whether to stay in or get out when they 
legally can get out, and it is going to rest on whether the Congress 
passes this bill, and if it does not, if this session goes by, if the oppor- 
tunity before this session is not met, then when their legal liability for 
remaining in the Reserve is ended, you will see our present Reserves 
simply melt away and you are going to lose all the experienced non- 
commissioned tars and the other officers—and then it will not do 
you much good to have UMT, with millions of young men between 
18 and 22, without any experienced noncommissioned officers and 
officers to lead them. 


SYSTEM OF PROMOTION FOR RESERVES 


And one of the most important points is to settle this question of 
promotions to meet the congressional objectives and establish a system 
of promotion for the Reserves which will be approximately the same 
as for the regulars, and you will not get your reserve unless you deal 
with that matter. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that while there is a clif- 
ference between the promotion systems between the Army and the 
Navy and the Air Force, in their Regular components in one respect 
they are identical and that is the date of rank as stated in the commis- 
sion. In the Navy and Marine Corps it is as stated in the commis- 
sion and it is only in the Army and the Air Force it is not so fixed 
and you cannot have approximately the same systems unless that 
date of rank is fixed and not floating, as it is. 

The Pentagon has had tremendous difficulty in writing a bill to 
meet the congressional directive, but if you can fix on the date of 
rank as stated in the commission as being the criterion, once they can 
accept that, their problem becomes relatively simple. 

Senator Lone. Are you referring to the original commission as an 
officer ¢ 

General Maas. Yes. 

Senator Lone. Or if he is commissioned in the present rank, the 
particular rank that he holds—— 

General Maas. Well, it does not make any difference, in each rank 
the date of his precedence shall be based upon the date of his com- 
mission in that rank. 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Now, for example, if two men were second lieutenants together and 
one was advanced to be first lieutenant and then captain ahead of the 
other, and later on the second man acquired the same rank, then your 
date of precedence would be based on their time of rank as captain, 
or would it revert to the time when they first became lieutenants? 

General Maas. No, it is not quite that, but it is—you have two 
captains, one a Regular officer and one an Air Force reservist. They 
are both commissioned captains on the first of July 1945, let us say. 
In 1950 there is mobilization and the captain of the Air Force has got 
five periods of 15 days each and so he has got 75 days of duty. So, he 
comes to duty. He ranks with the captain of the Regular ‘Air Force 
who was made captain only 75 days before, whereas his contemporary 
who had been made captain 5 years ago has 5 years’ rank and is 
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eligible certainly for promotion to major, but this captain does not 
become eligible for promotion because his rank—he did not keep it. 

Now, your commission in the Air Reserve is exactly the same as 
with the regulars. We rank always with the officer of the regular 
service who was commissioned the same day as we were m that same 
rank on the nearest date. Therefore, we have virtually no promo- 
tional problem in the Navy and the Marines. There is virtually no 

riping about promotions in the Navy and practically none in the 
Marines, it is all in the Army and Air Force, and I can tell you it is 
a very real one, and so I would urge upon you that Congress settle 
this question of the precedence, stating that the date of rank shall 
be that as stated in the commission. 

Then I think it will be possible for the armed services to work out 
a bill that will meet the congressional directive and the necessities of 
the Reserve. 

I do not want to go into any more specific details, but I do want 
to urge upon you with all the force and sincerity I have the im- 
mediate passage in this session of Congress of this bill, Mr. Chairman, 
and I think I can assure you from having toured the country and from 
having talked to literally thousands of reservists and employers, and 
I talked to them as a representative of the Secretary of Defense, I 
talked to them all over the United States and explained to them and 
all of them universally accept this as the solution, both to the em- 
ployers and to the individual reservist’s problem. 

You cannot avoid a problem by merely postponing that solution. 
This problem is urgent. It is real. It is here now and can be solved 
only by being dealt with now, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Senator Lone. You may testify further, General Evans. 


TESTIMONY OF BRIG. GEN. E. A. EVANS—Resumed 


General Evans. All right, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

There are two amendments which I would like to discuss, both of 
which have become necessary because of the possibility of a serious 
delay in the passage of universal military training implementing 
legislation. I refer to the amendments to sections 208 and 813. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 208 


Due to the fact that universal military training is not in existence, 
and due to the fact that selective service is in active operation, vir- 
tually the only enlisted men who are obtainable for the Reserves are 
veterans. 

The draftee of today who has served his 2 years on active duty 
has a continuing obligation to serve in the Reserves for an additional 
6 years. This is required in Public Law 51. To date, approxi- 
mately 913,000 young men have been drafted, the large majority of 
whom are serving in the Army and a limited number in the Marine 
Corps, but none have been drafted for the Navy and the Air Force. 

While Public Law 51 states that it is the duty of this returned 
draftee, wherever possible, to join and participate in the training of 
an organized unit, nevertheless there is no positive requirement that 
he doso. He may remain in the Reserves for his entire 6-year period, 
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subject to call if another emergency takes place, and during this 
period not joining either the National Guard or an organized unit 
of the Reserve. Every possible effort must be made to induce these 
young men to become interested in joining organized units, and the 
amendment proposed for section 208 is offered with the expectation 
that a reasonable number of these returned draftees will join units. 

Section 208 as it appears in H. R. 5426 would offer these young men 
a chance to serve in the Ready Reserve for a period of 3 years, and 
then for the remaining 3 years of their 8 years obligated service could 
be transferred to the active portion of the Standby Reserve. The pro- 
posed amendment—and this appears in the write-up of the bill and 
we are in substantial accord with the amendment as submitted by the 
Secretary of Defense—liberalizes this feature by allowing the ap- 
propriate Secretary to prescribe lesser periods of time for service in 
the Ready Reserve and then transfer to the Standby Reserve. We 
believe that it is proper that flexibility be allowed in this provision 
as we believe that it is proper to have varying periods of time of 
service in the Ready Reserve depending upon whether an individual 
joins a 48-drill unit a year or joins a unit which is required to drill 
a lesser number of times throughout the year. There is one change 
which we would suggest which differs from the recommendation of 
the Secretary of Defense and this occurs in the amendment to section 
208 (f) (2). We would propose to change the 6-year period to 5 
years. This change is not material to the Army or the Marine Corps 

ut does affect the Navy and the Air Force inasmuch as these two 
services are not using the product of selective service. All of the 
enlisted men or at least practically all of the enlisted men in both 
the Navy and the Air Force are volunteers who are in for a 4-year 
period. We believe that by changing the 6 years to 5 both the Navy 
and the Air Force will be able to build up a sufficiently large Ready 
Reserve. 

Something most certainly must be done to attempt to induce those 
individuals who have been drafted and return home with a future 
Reserve obligation to become members of organized units of either 
the National Guard or the Reserve, and we Fite believe that with 
the flexibility that is allowed the Secretary of Defense in the amend- 
ment to 208, sufficient inducement may be offered to these young 
men to join units and, in turn, help to build up the effectiveness of 
the Reserve components. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT TO SECTION 813 


The other amendment, General Maas mentioned that, was the amend- 
ment to section 813, and I would like to elaborate on that just a 
little bit. 

There is an amended section 813 at the present time in Committee 
Print No. 4 but in the form in which it appears we could not approve it. 

Nevertheless, in ore it is vitally necessary as long as we do 


not have a universal military training. The intent of this amendment 
is to allow a young man who becomes draft eligible to enlist in an 
organized unit of a Reserve component, and as long as he satisfactorily 
participates in training may be deferred from the draft. Such an 
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amendment should establish quotas for these enlistments, and such 
quotas should be established by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Obviously the establishment of quotas is necessary as long as we are 
forced to maintain the active duty forces of the present size of ap- 
proximately 314 million men. e have been assured by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense that out of the available manpower pool, 
quotas can be established. The only way in which we can start to 
build a reserve of nonveterans under present date conditions other 
than through the medium of universal military training, is to provide 
some such method as outlined in this proposed amendment to sec- 
tion 813. 

We recognize, of course, that there are two bad features of such a 

lan. One disadvantage is that it might be possible for the National 
Guard and the Reserve to be branded as havens for draft dodgers. 
If this impression were to become general with the American public, 
it would peiciiaty not be good for either the Reserve or the Guard. 
We do believe, however, that through a good public-relations program 
on the part of the Department of Defense—and they certainly want it 
understood as well as I do—and operated on a large scale, the public 
can be shown that it is just as necessary to maintain a Reserve as it 
is to maintain selective service, and that it is just as patriotic for 
a young man to volunteer for service in the Reserve or the guard as it 
is to wait and be drafted for service. 

The second disadvantage is, of course, that the Reserve components 
would be forced to revert to the old system that has always existed 
in the past; namely, that of taking enlisted men with no basic train- 
ing and giving them this training during the limited drill periods of 
the various units. This can be done as it has been done in the past, 
but obviously it takes a long time to give these men basic training, 
and the training which they obtain through this method is not nearly 
as good as would be the case in a UMT program. 

here are a few other points, Mr. Chairman. Yesterday appearing 
before you were representatives of many labor organizations, business 
organizations, and they insistently asked that you consider some form 
of screening for the reservist himself. 

In principle we agree wholeheartedly with them. In the applica- 
tion of the suggestions made by them, we differ. 

We conceive and we submit, Mr. Chairman, that this screening 
should be done now, not at a time when you are ready to call a man 
into service. 

If you have selective service in being as you do at the present time 
and wish selective service to do this screening, let us have selective 
service do it now as a continuing job. 

Thinking of it in the broad sense, obviously someone must deter- 
mine how many people we are going to have in the military and how 
many people we are to have in the civilian economy and the kinds of 
people we need in our civilian economy to prosecute a war, and what- 
ever the board is or whatever the system is, let us do it. I am all for it. 
IT am sure the Office of the Secretary of Defense will be wholeheartedly 
in favor of it. 

Our point is that if a man is needed more in the civilian economy 
he should not be in the Reserves, and we are saying that we should 
not wait until a war comes along to decide. It must be a continuous 
screening process. 
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Another thing, Mr. Chairman, the National Guard has proposed an 
amendment to H. R. 5426 now which has to do with the taking care of 
reservists with many years of service. 

You have a most unusual situation today. We fought World War II 
and when we did not demobilize it was necessary for all the services 
to take and ask reservists, Reserve officers, to come into the service 
and remain in the service for years and years. 

Those men are in a most difficult spot. They are advancing in age. 
They are getting to the point, many of them, where it would be very 
difficult to obtain civilian employment if they were suddenly released 
by a sudden reduction in the size of the forces. 

We cannot just not pay a great deal of attention to that problem. 

We are in very sympathetic accord with the intent of the National 
Guard’s amendment. However, we do not. feel that the amendment 
as offered will take care of the situation properly, neither do we think 
necessarily that it is something that should be in this particular bill. 
It certainly comes more properly or should come more properly in 
the equalization of rights and benefits bill which will be heard in the 
House probably next session. 

There is one thing that we cannot agree to—and I say that most 
emphatically—in the amendment as suggested, and that is the thought 
that anyone who is approaching within 2 years of retirement under 
title IIT of 810 would be allowed, that is after Reserve retirement, 
would be allowed to remain just to get the retirement under title It 
of Public Law 810. That would be a breach of faith and we cannot 
go along with any such thing as that. 

However, the ‘problem of these patriotic officers who have given 


their substance, their time, and their lives to remain and help in this 
quasiwar or quasipeace situation must be taken into consideration by 
this Congress. 

I have “nothing more to offer. 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to supplement that. 

Senator Lone. All right, go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS—Resumed 


CAN SELECTIVE SERVICE HANDLE RESERVE RECALL? 


General Maas. Because the issue has been raised so much in this 
subcommittee I would like to supplement this problem of turning over 
the selection of reservists to a Selective Service Board. 

Now, that may sound appealing but it is totally and wholly un- 
workable. The boards are not qualified to do it and it is one thing 
for a selective service board to evaluate a given individual’s availability 
on the basis of his domestic obligations or his critical specialty and as 
an untrained soldier, where another man with less availability can 
become—well, that is a relativ ely simple problem but when you inter- 
ject the element that you are going to make the decision of the avail- 
ability of the man on the basis of his military skill, which the local 
board is not capable of evaluating, because only the military can do 
that, then the whole system will break down if that is to be set up. 

Now. we do agree that there is something needed far beyond what 
we had in the past. 

20261—52——13 
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This bill provides the maintenance of these ends. 

Now, I do suggest it might be helpful if local selective service 
boards are accepted as a fact-gathering agency to submit the facts on 
an individual reservist, changing his status in a critical job and so 
on, and just to report the facts to someone else who is qualified to do 
the evaluating as to whether that man is more essential in the—at 
the national level—in a military or civilian situation. That the 
local board could not do. 

How do you suppose we could ever get mobilization if the Marine 
Corps, for instance, needed to call up 25,000 reservises—and when 
the Marine Corps needs them they need them all—how could they pos- 
sibly do it if they had to be screened by selective service? It would 
be 6 months. 

Now, if we had such a system in effect, we might have eliminated 
the inequalities and no doubt we would have eliminated the inequities 
in the Korean war—but we would have lost the Korean war. 

Now, I hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and your subcommittee in 
studying this proposal will yourselves place an evaluation on it, 
weigh the inequities which can be eliminated by a constant screening 
process in which the Selective Service System and boards can play an 
important part—but once the military has the name of a man as avail- 
able, he must be available. 

These boards or whatever system is set up should be a constand 
procedure so whenever a man passes into a critical specialty or his 
domestic situation becomes such that it is uneconomic to call him 
into military service, he should be transferred off the active rolls 
entirely—but we cannot leave the Marines with a Reserve which is 
not available to them. We do not want them to be left with some- 
thing that they could not touch. 


WHY DOESN’T LABOR AND INDUSTRY BUILD A RESERVE? 


Now, I think, Mr. Chairman, that in this regard we have placed 
altogether too much of the burden and responsibility upon the Mili- 
tary Establishment. I think that labor and industry have fallen 
down and are woefully falling down in this matter. 

The military have provided a Reserve. Why are not industry and 
labor providing a Reserve? The only answer is not that we must 
have a tug of war over a physically capable man, over his military or 
civilian occupation. Why are not industry and labor building up a 
reserve of manpower? There are available the women and the older 
people and those who are married who could be trained in the skills, 
and there is the handicapped who could be given a period of training, 
industrial training so that they can replace those essential personnel 
who are called, so that they will have the qualifications tae those 
personnel are called out and there will be a labor-industrial force who 
can step in and replace the reservists who are physically fit and upon 
whom we must depend in the fight for the defense of this country, 
for its security. 


ALTERNATIVES TO PASSING THIS LEGISLATION 


Now, I will just take a last word, Mr. Chairman. You have been 
urged not to pass this bill at all, but to perpetuate the present system 
which has led to all the criticism and to the very necessity for this 
legislation. 
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If you do that, you will have no Reserve and this country will be 
faced with one of two alternatives, both totally and utterly unac- 
ceptable; either we will have to permanently maintain a military 
force of a size that will destroy the potentiality and economy, the 
ability of the country to support such a force and we will have chaos, 
or else we will have to go back to our old system of simply reducing 
our forces to the point where we will not have security, which in 
itself will defeat the purpose because it will invite aggression, an 
aggression which will succeed next time because we will not have the 
opportunity to get ready after it starts. 

erefore, the only way this country can maintain security, or 
have any hope of winning if it is unavoidable that we have war, is to 
carry on our traditional policy of having the finest force possible, 
but small comparatively speaking, with a large and well-trained and 
well-equipped civilian reserve—and I would like to point out that 
in that Reserve there is a Naval Reserve and an Air Corps Reserve 
and a Marine Corps Reserve and an Army Reserve. They are all 
just.as needed as a National Guard Reserve. 

I trust that this Congress will take cognizance—and I know the 
distinguished chairman will—of the seriousness and urgency of this 
problem. We cannot emphasize too strongly that you have a grave 
danger of your Reserve dissolving without the opportunity to ever 
reconstitute it again if we once let it dissolve and the way to prevent 
that is to pass this bill. ? 

We are now working, Mr. Chairman, toward a real partnership 
between the Reserves and the Regulars. We Reserves are proud of 
our Regulars, and we want to make them proud of us by the kind of 
job that we do as Reserves. We do not have the hostility toward 
the Pentagon that some other organizations have. We look upon 
them as leaders. Sure, we fight, but we do it in the family and we 
settle it in the family. ’ 

We believe we have potentially the finest Reserve, and we intend 
to give them the finest Reserve force as partners; and I would like 
to point out that in this partnership, Mr. Chairman, the reality of 
full partnership is brought to fruition in this legislation, and the 
management for that partnership is contained in the provision making 
the mandatory Reserve Forces Policy Board, in which the prepon- 
derant weight are the Reserve officers. There are 12 Reserve officers 
and 3 Regular officers on that board. 

I believe if this bill is passed, with that statutory provision for a 
Reserve Officers Policy Board which will ensure an open and frank 
and honest management of this partnership, that we can give you, 
Mr. Chairman, a security force that will give this National real secu- 
rity—and any other kind is not worth the name. 

Senator Lone. May I ask you this question, General ? 


IS A PRIORITY SYSTEM FOR SERVICE FEASIBLE? 


It has been urged by veteran organizations whom you have heard 
testify here that for failure of UMT to become law you shoud estab- 
lish a system of priority; that would be, I assume, even among those 
in the Ready Reserve. Do you have any comment on that ? 

General Maas. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I do not believe in that. The 
services themselves should have phasing plans of mobilization, and 
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undoubtedly they do or will have hereafter, but I do not think any 
priority should be proposed. 

The whole concept of this bill is that there is a valuable right; that 
is, to be able to get into the Standby Reserve. There your employ- 
ment opportunities are so much better and your assurance of staying 
in school or even getting married and raising a family are much more 
secure, once you get into the Standby Reserve. 

Therefore, since we do not believe that a compulsory channeling 
into drilling and training units ts desirable at all, we want to carry 
on the American traditional volunteering, and we will have that if 
we can offer inducements, and the inducement is to shorten the period 
in this bill. 

We feel that this system of priorities would defeat its own purpose. 
We think the best system is to have adjustable periods so that the 
man who buys the most time gets out sooner. 

Now, within the services, of course, they will have to have their 
own system of priorities, but it is nothing to be written into this bill 
or should be, Mr. Chairman, 


Is IT NECESSARY TO PUT KOREAN VETERANS IN THE READY RESERVE? 


Senator Lone. Well, General Maas, to pursue this matter a little 
bit further, how would you propose to get your enlisted men into the 
Ready Reserve? It has been argued here that it is not fair to make a 
man a two- and three-time loser; in other words, to call him up at 
Korea, in the first place, because he happened to sign up as a reservist 
when he came back from fighting World War II. 

General Evans. That is right, Mr. Chairman. We would quite 
agree, we hope, that that could be eliminated. But what are you going 
todo? You have got to have Reserves. 

Now, you have not anybody in that Reserve, practically speaking, 
except veterans, and you will not have anybody going into your Re- 
serve except veterans ; so, what are ou going to do? 

Until we can get a system of universal military training, to train 
men that we can build up and have a rather large force of these vol- 
unteers, once you do that, you can reduce the period and continuously 
reduce the period in the Ready Reserve. Then we can eliminate the 
necessity for this veteran to be in the Ready Reserve at all. But, at 
the present time, what are you going to do? 

Senator Lone. Of course, if you were to continue selective service 
for a time after the Korean emergency was over, perhaps you could 
require those that have not actually served in combat to have greater 
obligation than those who have served. Do you have any comment 
on that? 

General Evans. Yes. But we think that is purely an administra- 
tive matter. That certainly should be taken into account in that ad- 
justable period. That is why we are so interested in the flexibility, 
allowing the Secretary of Defense to determine this very thing. 


NEED FOR COMBAT MEN IN READY RESERVE 


General Maas. And we think also that you must not deny to the 
services the right to used trained combat veterans, certainly to the 
extent necessary. 

I want to point out that, when the Korean war broke out, actually 
it was the reserves that had more combat experience than any of the 
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others. Your occupation army in Japan was all untrained kids, and it 
was the reserves who had that combat experience. And they were 
able to throw them into Korea. These kids were the finest American 
kids that we have got, but they were not regular combat troops, and 
they were pushed back until they filled up the units with combat-ex- 
rienced men. We cannot deny the aie the right to use com- 
at veterans. 

I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: That it far better, if 
we have to do it—we do not like to do it—but, if you have to eall a 
veteran and if you have to call him back a couple of times, it is much 
better to call him back while he is.still under 26, and you can do it 
under the bill. If you do not have it, you call up the men in their 
thirties or forties, and it is obviously better to call them before their 
business and their home are too set. 

As far as priorities, I do not think that is workable, because you 
cannot tell what kind of situation you will have. The situation and 
the force that you would require may be entirely different from Korea. 
It would be entirely different in the Middle East, for instance. 


HOW FAST CAN READY RESERVE BE MOBILIZED 


Senator Lone. Well, General Maas, it is your theory, if I under- 
stand you correctly, that the Ready Reserve could be a force that could 
be called out in the middle of the night ; that could be on its way to the 
assignment depot, perhaps, by noon the next day if it were called out 
in the middle of the night. 

General Maas. Well, insofar as possible, yes. I mean, it will be the 
force that will be called the first, anyway. “How fast you can actually 
get them in—but they are the ones where the employer knows and 
their family know that they are subject to immediate call. 

We have put a provision in the bill, incidentally, where they cannot 
be called within 30 days, barring a situation where there is an attack 
on their homes. And that is another thing this bill gives them, at 
least 30 days, something that they did not have when Korea broke out. 

Mr. Chairman, we compiled and catalogued every objection, every 
fault that we found with the eared and we made a table of those, and 
in developing the policies of this bill everyone of those objections was 
crossed off before it became a bill that we presented to the Congress. 

General Evans. I would like to come back with a further answer 
to your question, Mr. Chairman. 

o not fall into the trap that was thrown to you this morning—that 
the Ready Reserve means that it is ready to fight. 

That is not the meaning of “ready.” They are ready to be called. 
How do we know but that the next time we have a war that it is goin 
to be an all-out war; that it still will not be another Korean situation 
In which case we will not be bothering with the Ready Reserve; the 
Standby Reserve will be the one to be needed in large numbers. 

So I would like to repeat, there is no difference between the Ready 
and Standby Reserve except in degree, in probability, one being called 
by the President when he proclaims an emergency and the large-mass 
Standby Reserve called only when Congress declares war. 

General Maas. The only hope, Mr. Chairman, is to build up a 
reserve of organizations that will have colonels and majors and cap- 
tains and senior noncommissioned officers. Now, to have those men, 
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they have to have an opportunity to be in a status where they are not 
subject to call every minute because they are not going to get jobs and 
are not going to hold responsible jobs, certainly. They must have an 
a to be in a status whereby they are not going to be called 
unless it comes to war; otherwise you are not going to have them in 
it at all. 

Now, you may have a very large reserve of people between the ages 
of 18 eda 21, but you are not going to have anybody to lead them, 
either commissioned or noncommissioned officers. 

So we must have just Standby Reserve and we are certain that in the 
end most of your organizational units will be in the Standby for two 
reasons : First, that is where they are needed; and, secondly, that is the 
only way you can get them. 


NEED FOR UNANIMITY AMONG RESERVES AND NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator Lone. Now, I do not for a moment want to encourage any 
divergency in views between the National Guard and the Reserve 
Association. I believe that to be successful with this legislation we 
might have to arrive at a unanimity, as nearly as is possible, between 
the two organizations. 

General Evans. And we have done so in the House, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lone. Well, I hope that perhaps, with some modification 
of this legislation that would not do violence to it, we might arrive 
at a result that the National Guard as well as the Reserve Association 
will support. 


IS THE STANDBY RESERVE A MERE LIST OF NAMES? 


I was somewhat concerned myself by the description of the Standby 
Reserve today as mere names on lists. 

It would seem to the chairman of the subcommittee that, even 
though a man might not have had much additional training since 
leaving service, a competent combat-trained, combat-experienced en- 
listed man or officer should be looked upon in a very different light 
when called again from one that had never seen combat. 

Some experience in combat tends to change one’s point of view 
toward fighting; it at least conditions him mentally for things that 
lie ahead. 

There were a great number of men, for example, who did not. know 
whether they would be courageous in action until they found them- 
selves in that situation, and that is how they found out how to conduct 
themselves, and those who did not do too well the first time in combat, 
when they began to get used to the circumstances, they conditioned 
themselves mentally to it and became very excellent. fighting men. I 
am curious to have your comment on that. 

General Maas. I would like to comment. It is obvious from all 
our experience that the man who has had his basic training, and 
particularly if he has had a couple of years of it, is available with 
relatively quick reconditioning. He needs only a short. refresher, 
as against a man who has never had any training. 

It takes from a year to 18 months to make a soldier out of a raw 
recruit, whereas we proved in Korea that some of these Reserves were 
there in 30 days and fighting excellently. 
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I was shocked at the proposal of the National Guard Association 
that these men be allowed to discharge their entire Reserve obliga- 
tion in 4 years, which means if he is inducted at 18 that he would be 
out of it at 22. Now, that proposal is a fraud and a hoax. They not 
only will get nothing but they will lose. They are losing the right of 
choice of service and losing any rank they may have gained in the 
meantime by being discharged and throwing them back into the draft, 
and it would be most uneconomic to them and to the country as well 
for a man to have acquired a specialty in the Navy, for instance, just 
to be turned loose to fill a quota in the draft for the Army. 

Our proposal is that he will not again be called until there is all- 
out war, but by that time the service knows where he is; the service 
knows his status, and he knows, and he fits into the fold for which 
he was trained, and he retains any rank he might have had. 

So, I think that proposal could not have been made in good faith. 

Senator Lone. It would seem to me, judging from my naval ex- 
perience, that a man who has had the qualifications of a boatswain’s 
mate during the war should not be drafted by the Army at the age 
of 33 or 34 and start out as a private. Nor should he be started as an 
apprentice seaman in the Navy again. It might take some refresher 
to qualify for the same position that he held before, but it would 
not take as long as it would to train some other person totally un- 
familiar with those duties and responsibilities, than to train him to 
fill that same position again. 

And, of course, even if his name did seem to be a mere name on a 
list, if you knew his qualifications and what his experience had been, 
you could assign a better place for him where he could serve his Na- 
tion better, I would say, than merely for him to be called in again 
from a cold start without any understanding at all about his previous 
experience. 

General Maas. Well, up until this morning, Mr. Chairman, I 
thought T was the only one here who was blind. [{ Laughter. } 

Senator Lone. Of course, I feel that the National Guard does a 
very fine service for this Nation, and I hope that we might meet the 
limited objections that they have made against this legislation, which 
perhaps are not as serious as they seem to feel or felt this morning. 

Well, thank you very much for your testimony, General Evans and 
General Maas. You have been very helpful to the committee on many 
occasions in connection with legislation before us, and I am sure that 
we will continue to have that help from you. We are always glad to 
have an opportunity to work with you and will be glad to in the future 
regarding legislation on all of the service, particularly the Reserves. 

(General Evans submitted the following amendment :) 

Amend section 813 of H. R. 5426 by redesignating the present section as sub- 
section (a) and by adding the following additional subsection (hb): 

“(b) Clanse (A) of paragraph (2) of subsection 6 (¢) of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended, is further amended to read as 
follows : 

“Within such quotas as the Secretary of Defense may establish, based on the 
manpower requirements of the active Armed Forces and the national manpower 
supply, any person who, after February 1, 1951, and prior to the issuance of 
orders for him to report for induction, becomes a member of an organized unit 
of a Reserve component of the Armed Forces shall so long as he shall satisfac- 
torily participate in training as prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, be de- 


ferred from training and service by induction under this title so long as he con- 
tinues to serve satisfactorily as a member of such organized unit. Nothing in 
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this clause shall prevent any such person, while in a Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, from being ordered or called to active duty in such Armed Forces: 
Provided, That, notwithstanding the provision of section 208 (f) (2), any such 
person may be transferred from the Ready Reserve to the Standby Reserve after 
having served satisfactorily in a Ready Reserve unit for a period of six years 
or such lesser period of time as the appropriate Secretary (with the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense in the case of a Military Department) may prescribe 
in the case of satisfactory participation in such categories of organized units 
as the appropriate Secretary may designate, but in no event shall the Ready 
Reserve period of service be less than four years.’” 

Senator Lone. Our next witness is Col. A. B. McMullen of the Air 
Reserve Association of the United States. Is Colonel McMullen 


resent ? 

Colonel McMutien. Right here, sir. 

Senator Lone. Very well, we will now hear from Col. A. B. Mc- 
Mullen, executive director, Air Reserve Association of the United 
States. 


STATEMENT OF COL. A. B. McMULLEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AIR 
RESERVE ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Colonel McMutien. Mr. Chairman, I know you have had a ver 


_— = and you have been very patient during these hearings and 
will make my remarks very brief. 


URGES PASSAGE OF H. R. 5426 


It is possible for me to do that by saying I agree wholeheartedly 
with my good friends General Evans and General Maas, in the recom- 
mendations they have made, and I must disagree entirely with my 
good friends in the National Guard Association when they recom- 
mend that H. R. 5426 not be favorably reported by your subcommittee. 

The membership of the association is composed of men and women, 
officers and airmen, who have not only served on active duty with the 
United States Air Force but who have voluntarily elected to become 
members of the Air Force Reserve, available for future military serv- 
ice wherever necessary in carrying out the military commitments of 
this country. 

The provisions of H. R. 5426, of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1951, which establishes by law many much-needed Reserve policies 
and procedures, are, as we see them, one part of a four-part program 
which must be accomplished before the Reserve forces can be properly 
organized, trained, and integrated into the over-all Armed Forces 
team. These parts are, in addition to the Reserve policies included 
in the Armed Forces Reserve Act, universal military training, an 
equitable Reserve promotion policy, and the equalization of bene- 
fits between and among the Regulars and various Reserve com- 


ponents. Al] of these programs or policy matters are now included 
in pending bills. 


UMT FAILURE SHOULD NOT DELAY THIS LEGISLATION 


While UMT is perhaps the most important from the standpoint of 
over-all national defense, the fact that it has not yet been adopted 
should not delay the adoption of legislation necessary to implement 
the other three parts of the over-all program. 
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H. R. 5426 as presently drafted contains many provisions which 
would strengthen and improve the status and efficiency of the Reserve 
forces even though UMT was not implemented. These provisions 
include: The establishment of definite Reserve categories with the 
service requirements and privileges of each category clearly defined— 
appointment of commissioned officers for an indefinite term in lieu 
of the present 5-year terms—the opportunity for reservists to enter 
into standard written agreements with the armed services for periods 
of active duty, with the terms of release clearly outlined in the agree- 
ment—a uniform allowance for Reserve officers—rations for Reserve 
enlisted personnel during period of instruction totaling eight or 
more hours in any one calendar day—appointment of an Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, whose principal responsibility is for Reserve 
affairs—statutory recognition of the Reserve Forces Policy Board— 
all of which have previously been recommended on many occasions 
by the Air Reserve Association. 


SHOULD SOME ACTIVITY BE REQUIRED TO REMAIN IN RESERVES / 


Senator Lone. May I ask you this question: It seems to some that 
in order for a man to stay in the Reserve that he should be required 
to participate in some drill or do something about it, rather than 
simply have a personnel folder that told you his past experience. 
Are you of that opinion or do you feel differently ? 

Colonel McMc tien. Not entirely, sir. I think that your ques- 
tion was answered by the services that were rendered by many reserv- 
ists who were called from the Volunteer Reserve, for service in Korea 
who had no training between World War II and the time they were 
called in. 

Many Reserve officers of World War I who had very little training 
for a period of almost 20 years between the two world wars did an 
outstanding job in World War II. It took them a few weeks at 
the most to be able to assume responsible military assignments, and 
in fact only days for some of them, while some of them reported for 
duty and were assigned immediately to staff and technical jobs with- 
out any military training. 

So I do not think it is necessary for everyone to receive constant 
training to be eligible to remain in the Reserve system. 

The Air Reserve Association actively supported the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act in hearings before the House Toad Services Committee 
in August of 1951. We stated during those hearings that, in our 
opinion, there was some doubt as to whether the various Defense 
Departments sincerely desired and wished to maintain Reserve forces, 
for the lack of continuity in Reserve policies and programs durin 
the past 5 years indicated there was a serious question in the minds 
of some highly placed personnel and Regular aeo of the National 
Defense Establishment as to the desirability or necessity of maintain- 
ing Reserve organizations, at least of the size and type which we 
considered necessary for adequate national defense. 


PARTICIPATION OF RESERVES IN KOREAN WAR 


In the present Korean War, which is a vest pocket edition compared 
to the world wars in which this country has participated, approxi- 
mately 75 percent of all officers in the combat area have been reservists, 
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and we have been advised that the percentage of Air Force Reserve 
officers at times exceeded 85 percent. 

These officers were not obtained by selective service or UMT, they 
voluntarily remained in the Reserve—and the majority will, I can 
assure you, continue to if the many inequities and irregularities and 
maladministration of the Reserve system which the reservists are 
now being subjected to are removed. Many of these are removed or 
corrected by this bill and if H. R. 5426 or a similar bill does not 
become law, we are going to lose thousands of highly trained combat- 
experienced officers. 

In an unlimited war, a still preaies reentage of the load will be 
carried, and the fighting done, by the Reserves. Less than 10 percent 
of the officers in combat in World War II were members of the Regular 
Establishment. Yet, in fiscal year 1949, the Air Force requested less 
than 1 percent of its budget for the administration and training of 
Reserves. 

In appearing before the House Armed Services Committee on July 
30, 1951, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of Defense, stated : 

* * * that the strength of a democratic people can best be expressed 
through a relatively small standing military establishment, backed up by a 
well-trained and well-organized civilian reserve. 

This has been the basic concept of our national defense since the 
Constitution of the United States of America was adopted, and had 
the “will to do” existed in the Military Establishment, both prior to 
and subsequent to June 25, 1950, this country could have a strong, 
well-organized, well-trained Reserve force under existing laws. 

While it is realized that laws alone do not create effective fighting 
forces nor the successful prosecution of wars, judging from past ex- 
perience there can be no assurance that the intent of Congress with 
respect to the Reserve forces will be carried out by the several Na- 
tional Defense Departments unless this intent is clearly and specifi- 
cally stated in the law. That is another reason why we highly recom- 
mend the prompt adoption of this bill. 

In this connection, it is recommended that the strength, organiza- 
tion, and the degree of training to be maintained by the Reserve forces 
should be established by the Congress in the same manner that the 
strength and organization of the Regular Army, Navy, and Air Force 
is established. 


COMMENTS ON SECTION 204 OF THE BILL 


Now, I would like to comment briefly on three or four sections of 
= bill, because it will be impossible for me to return for any further 

earings. 

Section 204 of the act requires that within each armed force there 
shall be a Ready Reserve, a Standby Reserve, and a Retired Reserve, 
and section 211 (a) (b) provides that within the Standby Reserve an 
inactive status list shall be maintained which shall not be eligible for 
pay, promotion, or award of retirement point credits, although all 
other members of the Standby Reserve are eligible. 

_It appears highly desirable for simplicity in administration, effi- 
cient organization, and training that these two groups be clearly 
separated. We therefore recommend the establishment of four, rather 
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than three, classifications—the Ready, Standby, Inactive, and Retired 
Reserve. 

That might answer some of the objections that the National Guard 
raised about the many people in the Reserve, in the Standby particu- 
larly, who would not be eligible or would not be ready, and I think 
we should separate those who are receiving training or may be organ- 
ized into units from those who have no active interest nor take any 
active part. 

Senator Lone. You also have proposed there be a Retired Reserve. 

Colonel McMu.uen. That is right. 

Senator Lone. Who would in all probability be hardly subject to 
call at all except in the event of all-out emergency when your officer 
personnel who are in the other classification are exhausted. 

Colonel McMutien. And under the same conditions Regular retired 
officers are recalled. 

Senator Lone. Yes. 


COMMENTS ON SECTION 217 


Colonel McMutien. Section 217 (b) provides that the relative 
precedence of Reserve officers and Regular officers shall be determined 
in accordance with their respective dates of rank in grade. 

Senator Long. That mentioned by General Maas and General 
Evans. 

Colonel McMutten, Yes. 

In determining the date of rank of the reservist, the Army and 
Air Force consider only time served on active duty. This policy 
presupposes that an individual not on active duty acquires little or 
no experience, maturity or broadened judgment that would qualify 
him to exercise greater military command, technical or staff duties, 
whereas the facts are quite the contrary. An individual encounter- 
ing everyday problems in establishing business or a career in civilian 
life often acquires a broader experience, greater maturity, more con- 
siderate judgment and the ability to quickly analyze unusual or un- 
expected problems and to make sppnides decisions than do the indi- 
inks whose actions in life are largely controlled by military orders, 
regulations, and customs, 

It is therefore recommended that this section of the bill be amended 
to require that the reservist’s date of rank shall be determined by the 
date of his original appointment or commission. 

Senator Lone. Let us go back again and review this paragraph with 
you. 

Colonel McMutien. Yes. 

Senator Lone. Would you give me an example of what you mean 
by that? 

Colonel McMutien. General Maas explained that, sir, by stating 
that a captain—— 

Senator Lona. Let me ask you this, first. Do you like the bill as it 
is drawn with regard to that section or would you like it altered ? 

Colonel McMutien. Well, all you have to do is add about one 
sentence, to the effect that the reservist’s date of rank shall be deter- 
mined by the date of his original commission. 

Senator Lone. Well, does that mean his commission, let us say, as a 
captain, or his commission originally as a second lieutenant, using 
the example I used before with General Maas? 
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Colonel McMut.en. Well, it does not make any difference in what 
he was originally appointed. I mean, whether it was originally an 
appointment as captain or second lieutenant or major—— 

enator Lone. Excuse me, what I had in mind is this. 

If two men came in together—well, suppose A comes in after B, 
let us put it that way. Then A, by virtue of his service is promoted, 
he becomes a captain before B does. 

Now, who should take precedence as between the two after they both 
become captains, the one who became captain first or the one who had 
first the commission as second lieutenant ? 

Colonel McMutxen. The one who became captain first. 

In other words, if one was appointed before the other, then the one 
that was appointed first should rank regardless of the amount of active 
duty he has participated in. 

Senator Lone. Well, comparing that with the situation you had in 
the Navy, in the Navy every now and then you had a general promo- 
tion, where all officers who had held rank as of a certain date would 
be advanced unless they had some reason why they should not be ad- 
vanced, such as unsatisfactory fitness report. But, some officers who 
had some outstanding qualifications would occasionally get what they 
would call a spot promotion, simply stepping up another rank, perhaps 
from ensign to junior grade lieutenant, and their date of commission 
in that rank would start toward their next promotion, while someone 
else who at a later date acquired that same commission, you see, had 
the opportunity to advance only after those others had gone ahead. 

Colonel McMuttzn, Well, Senator, I think we are mixing up two 
different things. We are mixing up the date of rank, which is a prob- 
lem, with a promotion system on the other hand. 

I am not saying that a man who outranks another one should neces- 
sarily be promoted first, but once those men we previously used as 
an example have reached the grade of captain, if one served 2 years’ 
active duty and the other served 2 weeks and they were both com- 
missioned the same day, their date of rank should be the same and 
not depend on the amount of active duty that was performed. 

Senator Lone. Well, what would be the effect of it? 

Colonel McMutien. Well, the effect is this, now. Suppose that 
you and I might have been both promoted to major on the same day. 
Suppose that you served 14 weeks of duty in seven 2-weeks training 
camps and I did not. We are both then called upon onthe same date 
on another tour. 

You would outrank me 14 weeks; in oher words, the date of rank 
is the date of entry to active duty preceded by the amount of active 
duty you had in grade. 

Senator Lone. Well now, just a moment, to follow through on that, 
what effect would that have upon you as an officer ? 

Colonel McMutzen. Well, it has not only a morale effect, Mr. 
Chairman, but it affects promotion opportunities and duty assign- 
nents. 

Senator Lone. Well, would you mind giving me some illustration ? 
Would that simply mean the time that one got into an automobile 
before the other, or does it go beyond that? What would be the effect ? 
That is what I am trying to get at. 

Colonel McMutien. Well, the effect—let us put it another way. As 
I tried to point out in my previous remarks, no consideration is given 
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to an engineer, we will say, or a doctor or a lawyer in his everyday 
profession. He may have originally been commissioned on the same 
day as the Regular of the same grade. The Regular continues on 
active duty, and his date of rank is the date on which he was appointed, 
and although this reservist has the same date of appointment and 
he may have served 3 or 4 years, but then he goes out into civilian life 
end he may be a very successful doctor or lawyer or engineer and 
though his civilian experience and training may exceed that of his 
contemporary in the Regular service—I mean, he may be much better 
qualified technically or otherwise to perform the same kind of duties— 
yet when he comes back to active duty in the case of war, we will say, 
this fellow who stayed on in the Regular service outranks him by 
all of that period of time that this reservist was not on active duty. 

Senator Lone. Well, I think I suggested that might have something 
to do with promotion, and I think that you said “No.” Are we con- 
fusing the situation’ Would it have anything to do with promotion ? 

Colonel McMutten. Well, surely. Normally, you would select the 
person with the most amount of rank for promotion, but he still should 
be the best qualified. I think probably I did confuse you about its 
not exactly having to do with promotion. 

Senator Lona. , a well, will your proceed, please ? 


Colonel McMULLEN. Section 217 also requires the appropriate Secre- 
tary to establish an adequate and equitable system for the promotion 
of members of the Reserve components in an active status. Based on 
many years’ experience, the Air Reserve Association strongly recom- 
mends that Congress establish by law an adequate and equitable system 
for the promotion of members of the Reserve components. However, 


no specific change in the language of this section is recommended due 
to the fact that H. R. 7856, the Reserve Officers Promotion Act, intro- 
duced by Congressman Brooks, of Louisiana, on May 14, is now 
pending, which when adopted will accomplish this objective. 

Although there may be provisions of this act which will be difficult— 
I am speaking of H. R. 5426—of full implementation or effective 
operation without accompanying legislation requiring UMT, the Air 
Reserve Association strongly recommends the favorable consideration 
of this bill by the committee and its early adoption by the Congress. 

I wish to commend the chairman and members of this committee 
for their active interest in this bill, which is so vital to the organiza- 
tion, training, administration, and morale of the Reserve forces and, 
therefore, so vital to adequate national defense. Thank you for the 
opportunity afforded the Air Reserve Association to express its views. 

Senator Lone. Colonel, you made the statement during your testi- 
mony that the percentage of Air Reserve officers exceeded 85 percent— 
all of those are on duty in Korea, I understand it. 

Colonel McMuttien. That is right, sir. 

Senator Lone. Were those all Reserve officers who were called up 
after the Korean emergency broke out? 

Colonel McMutzen. No; not all. That included those that were on 
active duty at the time Korea started. 

Senator Lona. Do you have any idea of the percentage that might 
have been called up after the emergency came upon us? 

Colonel McMutten. I do not know. In my division, when we 
finished up in World War IT, there were 3,000 officers in the division 
and only four of them were Regulars. 
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Senator Lone. That was your division ? 

Colonel McMutien. My division, in Air Transport Command. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much, Colonel McMullen. 

Is Harold C. Stuart, president of the Air Force Association, here ? 

(No response.) 

Senator Lone. Since he is not here, I am going to call Lieutenant 
St. Mary, who was to testify on a previous occasion and whose testi- 
mony was postponed at that time at his request. 

I believe you are going to explain to us, Lieutenant St. Mary, the 
provision regarding the naval legal specialists. 


STATEMENT OF LT. ROBERT N. ST. MARY, DISTRICT LEGAL OFFICE, 
FOURTH NAVAL DISTRICT, NAVAL BASE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Senator Lone. Does that apply to ail specialists or does your testi- 
mony relate specifically to legal specialists 

Lieutenant St. Mary. It relates to the legal specialists in the main, 
Mr. Chairman, but it also would apply to specialists in the fields of 
communication, naval intelligence, hydrography—in seven fields. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to postpone my state- 
ment because of illness on Monday. I also want to state my apprecia- 
tion for hearing me, a low-ranking Reserve officer, a lieutenant, and I 
would like to indicate on the record that it is a tribute to our form of 
government that our Congress will hear both the distinguished and 
the nondistinguished, and I consider myself nondistinguished. 

Senator Lone. Well, you may very well rank me asa Reserve officer 
of the Navy, Lieutenant St. Mary; the position I hold is oftentimes 
temporary. | Laughter. ] 

Lieutenant St. Mary. I would also like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
there are many thousands of lawyers who are awaiting action on this 
amendment, 217 (c). I myself, since I gave testimony before the 
House, have received hundreds of letters from the American Bar As- 
sociation and other groups, including groups of the Reserve Officers 
Association, the legal Reserve unit, and individual line-officer at- 
torneys who feel that this section 217 (c), as a part of the magna 
carta Reserve bill, is also the first indication of a magna carta for 
Reserves that the Navy has propounded. 

I have a long prepared statement, but I will submit only for the 
record certain parts orally and ask that I be permitted to submit my 
full statement, supplemental statement, and an appendix. , 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Lt. Rogert N. St. Mary, USNR, District Leean Orricr. 
Fourts Nava District, Nava Basr, PHILADELPHIA 


My name is Robert N. St. Mary. I am a lieutenant in the United States Naval 
Reserve, having been recalled on September 1, 1950, for active duty with the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy as a legal specialist. I am a member of the 
bar of the States of New York and Pennsylvania and of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and various other Federal courts. 

I possess three college degrees: a bachelor of arts degree, a bachelor of laws 
degree, and a master of laws degree in the field of taxation. Except for the time 
that I have been on active duty with the Navy as an officer in charge of a 
landing-craft tank in the Pacific in World War II, and in the present emergency, 
I have practiced law since my admission to the bar in 1943. I have been a mem- 
ber of the Naval Reserve for over 10 years and while in a civilian status I was 
very active in the Naval Reserve program as an instructor and legal officer of an 
Organized Reserve battalion in Allentown, Pa. I am 32 years of age. 
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First, I would like to say that I am speaking in an individual capacity and that 
any statement I make is my own, and does not represent the views of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

I also wish to indicate on the record that I have the approval of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy and the consent of the Secretary of the Navy to 
communicate with Congress and to testify at any hearings with respect to this 
matter. 

My purpose in testifying on this bill, H. R. 5426, the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1951, is to recommend that section 217 (¢) be approved by this committee 
as it was approved by the Committee on Armed Services of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and subsequently by the entire House of Representatives. 

Briefly I shall describe the history of this amendment. Two members of the 
Committee of Armed Services of the House of Representatives introduced two 
bills, H. R. 38438, introduced by Mr. Anderson of California, and H. R. 4201, 
introduced by Mr, Rivers, of South Carolina. Both of the above bills would grant 
similar benefits to Naval Reserve officers on active duty as have already been pro- 
vided for officers of the Regular Navy. Rather than have the committee consider 
these bills separately, certain members of the committee urged me to propose an 
amendment which embodied the substance of these two bills at the hearings on the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951. Section 217 (c) is the proposed amendment. 

The purpose of these two bills was to provide a constructive service credit 
equtl to the time spent in attendance at professional school or in graduate 
study, and the corresponding lineal adjustment of rank for certain officers of 
the Naval Reserve similar to the service credit and the adjustment given to 
officers of the Regular Navy by the act of August 5, 1949 (Public Law 210, Slst 
Cong. ; 34 U. S. C. 211-B-1-5). The legislation that grants doctors and dentists 
a constructive service credit for their professional education is too well known to 
comment on. The legislation with respect to the idea or concept of construc- 
tive service for lawyers and other specialists is as follows : 

1. Under the provision of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, officers of the 
Regular Navy assigned to special duty in the fields of (1) communications, (2) 
law, (3) naval intelligence, (4) photography, (5) public information, (6) psy- 
chology, and (7) hydrography who are required to hold a graduate or profes- 
sional degree and who were commissioned in the Navy after the enactment of 
that act have been initially commissioning as lieutenants (junior grade). This 
initial commissioning as lieutenants (junior grade) in affect grants these Regu- 
lar Navy officers a period of constructive service for their 3 years of profes- 
sional training. 

Il. In 1949, Public Law 210, Eighty-first Congress, granted to those officers of 
the Regular Navy who were also assigned to special duty in law, communica- 
tions, intelligence, etc., who were required to hold professional or graduate de- 
erees and who were commissioned in the Navy prior to the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1247, were also granted a period of constructive service added to the dates 
of their original commissions for time spent in attendance at a professional or 
eraduate school. The lineal positions of those officers granted constructive serv- 
ice were adjusted to permt their advancement to positions on the lineal Jist com- 
mensurate with their age, professional training, and experience in their special- 
ized fields. This act equalized positions of these Regular Navy officers to other 
officers in the Regular Navy, such as doctors and dentists, who are and have 
been granted constructive service for their specialized training. No provision 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 or of Public Law 210 (supra) is applicable 
to Naval Reserve officers who are filling billets in the same field and performing 
similar duties as Regular Navy officers. 

Ill. Although section 312 of the Naval Reserve Act of 1938 and section (a) of 
Public Law 210, Eighty-first Congress, state, in effect, that officers of the Naval 
Reserve shall be promoted the same as officers of the Regular Army, this has not 
been carried out. it is inconceivable that Congress ever really intended to ex- 
clude Reserve officers. The two bills introduced by Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Rivers would fill this obvious gap se as to grant Naval Reserve officers the same 
benefits as Regular oflicers. Mr. Downer stated before the House Armed Forces 
Committee on August 3, 1951, and it is my understanding, that this is the only 
discrepancy in the entire Defense Establishment wherein specialists are not 
granted coustructive service. The Army and the Air Force provide constructive 
service by adjustment of the lineal position of their specialists. The Navy does 
it for the Regular officers only Mr. Anderson’s bill, H. R. 3843, and Mrs. River’s 
bill, H. R. 4201, if approved and enacted into law, would remove this discrepancy. 

IV. Section 217 of this proposed Reserve bill provides for equal treatment of 
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Reserve officers comparable to the officers of the Regular Navy with respect to 
promotion, Therefore, it was the suggestion of certain members of the House 
committee to add a subsection (c) to section 217 of the Reserve Act which would 
embody the substance of both Mr, Anderson’s and Mr. River's bills. Adoption of 
this proposed amendment would provide a general law for all the Armed Forces 
and would eliminate the necessity of consideration of H. R. 3843, and H. R. 4201. 
This section would read as follows: 

“(c) That where, heretofore or hereafter, the position on the lineal list of 
officers of a Regular component of the Armed Forces has been adjusted by 
giving constructive service for time spent in technical or professional education 
or training, the same adjustment shall be made for Reserve officers filling similar 
billets or having the equivalent classification or designation. The appropriate 
Secretary shall take all necessary action to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
section and this subsection shall be effective immediately upon this Act be- 
coming a law.” 

Section 217 of this Reserve bill standing the way it is now, is no more than a 
modified restatement of section 312 of the Naval Reserve Act of 1938, and the 
amendments to the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as amended by Public Law 210, 
Righty-first Congress, both of which have stated that Reserve officers shall be 
granted equal promotion benefits as officers of the Regular Navy. Only by in- 
corporating the above proposed amendment to section 217 would the intent of 
Congress be affirmatively stated that Reserve officers will be accorded the same 
privileges and benefits in this specialized field as officers of the Regular Navy. 
This specific direction is necessary because even though Congress has stated in 
the past that, generally, members of the Reserve shall be granted equal promo- 
tion benefits as officers of the Regular Navy, this has not been carried out by the 
Navy Department and the Bureau of Naval personnel. Unless such an amend- 
ment or bill providing for constructive service is passed, there is a definite 
discrimination between officers of the Regular Navy.and the Reserves filling 
similar billets and performing like duties and possessing the same qualifications. 
This discrimination is very apparent to me by my own personal observation in 
the specialized field of law that I am in, therefore, I shall limit my following 
remarks only to legal specialists. 

Since the enactment of the Uniform Code of Military Justice the need in 
all of the Armed Forces for lawyers has doubled or tripled. Over 150 Reserve 
legal officers have been recalled to active duty to fill the needs of the service and 
to administer the new code. The officers recalled during the present emergency 
have relatively high and outstanding qualifications. These officers include a 
former Members of Congress, judges, State legislators, professor of law, tax 
specialists, and prosecutors. Unless equal benefits be accorded those officers, the 
majority, because they are aware of the discrimination and inequity in the law 
as it now exists, will leave the service as soon as their required tours of duty are 
completed and return to civilian practice. I feel that if this law were passed, 
granting them only what the Regulars have received, that many more will be 
anxious to serve their country and remain on active duty throughout the entire 
emergency. I might add that almost all of the Reserve legal officers recalled 
have had overseas and combat experience in World War II. In my previous 
statement, I did not intend to infer that the qualifications of the Reserves in 
any manner are superior to the officers of the Regular Navy. I have great respect 
for these Regular Navy legal specialists but it is my opinion that the Reserve 
offecers’ qualifications are at least equal to those of the Regular Navy. Many of 
the officers of the Reserve have had many years of general practice and a great 
deal of trial experience. If Reserve officers were granted the same construc- 
tive service that the Regulars received then their advancement to positions on the 
lineal list commensurate with their age, professional training, and experience 
would evualize their positions with reference to other legal officers in the Navy 
who are filling like billets and performing exactly the same duties. 

I realize that this committee would probably be interested in what this 
proposed amendment or the bills introduced by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Rivers 
is going to cost the Government. An examination of the records of the Judge 
Advocate General indicates that there are and have been trained at Government 
evpense a great number of graduates in the Navy postgraduate law school. These 
Regular officers in addition to their tuition and service credit for the purposes 
of promotion have been paid their usual salaries and subsistence allowances. 
It is my opinien that the training of these officers then would cost the Govern- 
ment between $18,000 and $25,000 in order to obtain one naval lawyer. When 
Naval Reserve officers are utilized by the Navy in their legal program, the Navy 
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utilized their schooling without paying for their education. They naturally 
were not paid salaries, nor were they promoted for the time spent in attendance 
at these civilian law schools. Therefore, it is easily seen that retaining Reserve 
officers who obtained their own education would be cheaper than training Regular 
naval officers on active duty. The promotions that such Reserve officers would 
receive under this proposed amendment would only give to them the same benefits 
that the Regular Navy officers have received. 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation to this committee for hearing me in 
this matter, and I respectfully urge that this committee enact that proposed 
amendment to section 217 which would be in keeping with the announced policy 
of the Navy Department, that equal treatment be given to all members of the 
naval service whether in the Regular Navy or in the United States Naval Reserve. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY COMMANDER ALEXANDER AKERMAN, JR., USNR, ano 
Lr. Rovert N. Str. Mary 


In view of the change of position by the Department of Defense as announced 
by its witnesses at the hearing on May 26, 1952, I wish to insert an additional 
statement in the record. It is our understanding that the Department of De- 
fense no longer insists that subsection (c) of section 217 be entirely deleted 
from the act provided the words “heretofore or” are stricken. 

With the controversy now narrowed to these two words let us examine the 
position of the lawyer in the Navy, both Regular and Reserve, as to the effect 
of the deletion of the words “heretofore or.” 

In order to clearly understand the question it might be desirable to list the 
various groups of lawyers in the Navy. (See Appendix (a)). These groups 
are as follows: 

(1) Naval Academy graduates who received their legal education as a post- 
graduate course while on active duty; 

(2) Regular naval legal specialists. These officers were granted a con- 
structive service credit under Public Law 210, Kighty-first Congress ; 

(3) Regular officers appointed in the Regular Navy as legal specialists in the 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade) pursuant to the Officer Personnel 
Act. (This in effect grants them constructive credit for their civilian 
legal training) ; 

(4) Reserve officers on active duty as legul specialists ; 

(5) Reserve officers not on active duty but designated as legal specialists; 

(6) Reserve lawyers on active duty but not designed as legal specialists; 

(7) Reserve lawyers not on active duty and not designated as legal 
specialists. 

As to class (1), the postgraduates, they have received the equivalent of con- 
structive service because their legal education was supplied by the Government 
at a time when they were on active duty drawing pay and allowances. 

Class (2) received constructive service by Public Law 210. 

Class (3) received constructive service by the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
and those officers appointed in this class in the future will receive constructive 
service. 

If section 217 (c) is retained in the act as it is now written, the benefits of 
constructive service will be extended to classes (4) and (5). If the werds 
“heretofore or” are stricken from section 217 (c), the benefits of constructive 
service will not be extended to a single Reserve lawyer for the following reasons: 
Section 217.(¢) states “that where, heretofore or hereafter, the position on the 
lineal list of officers of a Regular component * * * has been adjusted by 
giving constructive service * * *, the same adjustment shall be made for 
Reserve officers.” We submit that there can never be “hereafter’’ any adjust- 
ment of the lineal positions of the Regular officers as there is no legal authority 
for it at this time. Public Law 210 is closed to further benefits as it was only 
effective for 1 year. It was a temporary law and is now executed. There also 
is no adjustment under the provisions of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as 
this act only permits an initial appointment to lieutenant (junior grade). Fur- 
thermore, Admiral Russell stated before this committee on May 26, 1952, that 
there never was nor will there probably ever be in the future any Reserve law) ers 
initially appointed lieutenants (junior grade) as legal specialists. It is, there- 
fore, easily seen that without the words “heretofore or” section 217 (c) is without 
legal effect as to the purpose intended. 
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The primary question to be considered is whether discrimination exists in this 
specialized field. The Department of Defense admits that there is discrimina- 
tion for the 30 Reserves filling legal billets who have been on active duty since 
World War Il. Why, then, is there not any discrimination against the remaining 
Reserves who volunteered for this emergency? 

The next question to be considered is what groups should be placed in the 
favored column of our chart and be granted constructive service. 

The Department of Defense contends that it would be unfair to classes (6) and 
(7), those lawyers who are net designated legal specialists, to extend the bene- 
fits to classes (4) and (5), who are designated as legal specialists, and that the 
line between the favored and unfavored classes should continue to be established 
by the words “Regular” and “Reserve.” The Regulars will continue to be 
“favored.” All of the Reserves will continue to be “unfavored.” We contend 
that if there must be discrimination the line should be established by taking into 
consideration whether the legal education for which the benefit is extended is the 
prerequisite of the officer’s performance of duty. If any line should be drawn 
at all, line should be drawn between legal and nonlegal; not “Regular” and 
“Reserve.” Under 217 (c) as now written, the constructive service for the time 
spent in obtaining legal education would be extended to the Reserve lawyer who is 
now filling a legal billet or who would fill a legal billet if recalled to active duty. 
We submit that there is more justification for this distinction than there is in the 
words “Regular” and “Reserve.” 

I would like to point out that under 217 (c) as now written officers in classes 
(6) and (7) would not be forclosed from receiving constructive service. As 
vacancies occur in classes (4) and (5), they will be filled by officers from classes 
(6) and (7) and when the officer moves into classes (4) and (5), he will then 
receive constructive service if section 217 (c) is retained as now written. The 
announced intention of the Department of Defense was to protect officers from 
classes (6) and (7) from discrimination; yet if the Department of Defense 
amendment is adopted these very officers will be forever barred from the ben. fit 
of constructive service. 

It has been practically admitted that if it were not for the apparent discrimi- 
nation against officers in classes (6) and (7), 217 (c) should be retained. We 
believe that we have shown that a study of the application of 217 (c) conclu- 
sively proves that rather than discriminating against these officers, it will ulti- 
mately benefit them and also at the present time remove a large segment of those 
Reserves from the discriminated group. 


APPENDIX (A) 


NAVY LAWYERS 





Column I 
( RESERVES ) 
NO CONSTRUCTIVE CREDIT 


(4) Approximately 165 Reserve law- 
yers on active duty as legal specialists. 
(These officers would benefit by sec. 
217 (c).) 


(5) Approximately 1,000- Reserve 
lawyers on inactive duty designated as 
legal specialists. (These officers would 
benefit by sec. 217 (c).) 

(6) Approximately 680 Reserve law- 
yers on active duty but not designated 
as legal specialists. (By Navy Depart- 
ment circular letter these officers may 
apply for duty in JAG and therefore 
will benefit by sec. 217 (c).) 

(7) Approximately Reserve 
lawvers on inactive duty not designat- 
ed as legal specialists. (These officers 
may apply for positions in classes (4) 
and (5) above and therefore will bene- 
fit by sec. 217 (¢).) 








Column IT 
( REGULARS ) 
ACTUAL OR CONSTRUCTIVE CREDIT 


(1) Approximately 100 Naval Acad- 
emy graduates, Regular officers, who 
received their legal education as a post- 
graduate course while on active duty. 
(These officers receive actual service 
eredit for promotion.) 

(2) Approximately 264 Regular Navy 
legal specialists. (These officers re- 
ceived constructive credit under Pub- 
lic Law 210.) 

(3) Approximately 30 Regular Navy 
legal specialists appointed as lieuten- 
ant (junior grade) under Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947. (These officers re- 
ceive constructive credit by virtue of 
their original appointment in a higher 
grade, ) 
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(Supplemental statement and appendix submitted by Lieutenant 
St. Mary are as follows:) 


Tuer Errecr or SEcrIon 217 (C) oN LEGAL SPECIALISTS IN THE NAVY 


(Supplemental statement by Commander Alexander Akerman, Jr., United States 
Naval Reserve, and Lt. Robert N. St. Mary) 


In view of the change of position by the Department of Defense as announced 
by its witnesses at the hearing on May 26, 1952, I wish to insert an additional 
statement in the record. It is my understanding that the Department of Defense 
no longer insists that subsection (c) of section 217 be entirely deleted from the 
act provided the words “heretofore or” are stricken. 

With the controversy now narrowed to these two words, let us examine the 
position of the lawyer in the Navy, both Regular and Reserve, as to the effect 
of the deletion of the words “heretofore or.” 

In order to clearly understand the question, it might be desirable to list the 
various groups of lawyers in the Navy. (See chart, appendix (a).) These 
groups are as folows: 

(1) Naval Academy graduates who received their legal education as a post- 
graduate course while on active duty. 

(2) Regular Navy legal specialists. These officers were granted a construc- 
tive service credit under Public Law 210, Eighty-first Congress. 

(3) Regular officers appointed in the Regular Navy as legal specialists in 
the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) pursuant to the Officer Personnel Act. 
(This, in effect, grants them constructive credit for their civilian legal training. ) 

(4) Reserve officers on active duty as legal specialists. 

(5) Reserve officers not on active duty but designated as legal specialists. 

(6) Reserve lawyers on active duty but not designated as legal specialists. 

(7) Reserve lawyers not on active duty and not designated as legal specialists. 

As to class 1, the postgraduates, they have received the equivalent of con- 
structive service because their legal education was supplied by the Government at 
a time when they were on active duty drawing pay and allowances. 

Class 2 received constructive service by Public Law 210. 

Class 3 received constructive service by the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, and 
those officers appointed in this class in the future will receive constructive 
service. 

If section 217 (c) is retained in the act as it is now written, the benefits of 
constructive service will be extended to classes 4 and 5. If the words “hereto- 
fore or” are stricken from section 217 (c), the benefits of constructive service 
will not be extended to a single Reserve lawyer for the following reasons: Section 
217 (c) states “that where, heretofore or hereafter, the position on the lineal 
list of officers of a Regular component * * * has been adjusted by giving 
constructive service * * *, the same adjustment shall be made for Reserve 
officers.” We submit that there can never be any adjustment of the lineal 
positions of the Regular officers, as there is no authority for it now. Public 
Law 210 is closed to further benefits, as it was only effective for 1 year. It was 
a temporary law and is now executed. There also is no adjustment by the pro- 
visions of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as this act only permits an initial 
appointment to lieutenant (junior grade). In additional, Admiral Russell stated 
on May 26, 1952, that there never was, nor will there probably ever be in the 
future, any Reserve lawyers initially appointed as lieutenants (junior grade). 
It is, therefore, easily seen that without the words “heretofore or’ the section 
is without effect as to the purpose intended. 

The primary question to be considered is whether discrimination exists in 
this specialized field. The Department of Defense admits that there is discrimi- 
nation for the 30 Reserves filling legal billets who have been on active duty 
since World War II. Why, then, is there not any discrimination against the 
remaining Reserves who volunteered for this emergency ? 

The next question that should be decided is what groups should be placed in 
the favored column of our chart and be granted constructive service. 

The Department of Defense contends that it would be unfair to classes 6 and 7, 
those lawyers who are not designated legal specialists, to extend the benefits to 
classes 4 and 6 who are designated as legal specialists and that the line between 
the favored and the unfavored classes should continue to be established by the 
words “Regular” and “Reserve.” The regulars will continue to be favored. 
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All of the Reserves will continue to be unfavored. We contend that if there 
must be discrimination the line should be established by taking into con- 
sideration whether the legal education for which the benefit is extended is the 
prerequisite of the officer’s performance of duty. Under 217 (c) as now written, 
the constructive service for the time spent in obtaining legal education would 
be extended to the Reserve lawyer who is now filling a legal billet or who would 
fill a legal billet if recalled to active duty. We submit that there is more jus- 
tification for this distinction than there is in the words “Regular” and “Reserve.” 

I would like to point out that under 217 (c), as now written, officers in 
classes 6 and 7 would not be foreclosed from receiving constructive service. As 
vacancies occur in classes 4 and 5, they will be filled by officers from classes 6 and 
7, and when the officer moves into classes 4 and 5 he will then receive con- 
structive service if section 217 (c) is retained as now written. The announced 
intention of the Department of Defense was to protect officers from classes 
6 and 7 from discrimination; yet if the Department of Defense amendment is 
adopted these very officers will be forever barred from the benefit of constructive 
service. 

It has been practically admitted that, if it were not for the apparent dis- 
crimination against officers in classes 6 and 7, 217 (c) should be retained. We 
believe that we have shown that a study of the application of 217 (c) con- 
clusively proves that, rather than discriminating against these officers, it will 
ultimately benefit them and also at the present time remove a large segment of 
those Reserves from the discriminated group. 

We must elect soon whether we are going to stay. As it has been said, H. R. 
5426 is the Magna Carta for all Reserves; section 217 (c) is the Magna Carta for 
Reserve lawyers and other specialists. 
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APPENDIX (A) 





Column I 
NO CONSTRUCTIVE CREDIT 


(4) Reserve lawyers on active duty 
as legal specialists. 

(5) Approximately 1,000 Reserve 
lawyers on inactive duty designated as 
legal specialists. 


(6) Approximately 680 Reserve law- 
yers on active duty but not designated 
as legal specialists. 

(7) Approximately -—— _ Reserve 
lawyers on inactive duty not desig- 
nated as legal specialists. 


Column II 
ACTUAL OR CONSTRUCTIVE CREDIT 


(1) Approximately 100 Naval Acad- 
emy graduates who received their legal 
education as a postgraduate course 
while on active duty. (These officers 
get actual service credit for promo- 
tion.) 

(2) Approximately 264 Regular Navy 
legal specialists. 


(3) Approximately 30 Regular Navy 
legal specialists appointed as lieuten- 
ants junior grade under Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947. 


Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Now, in view of the fact that the Department 
of Defense changed its proposition on Monday, I believe they have 
abandoned that contention on page 22 of the transcript-—— 

Senator Lone. I am somewhat confused about the position of the 





Department of Defense. My reaction was that the Judge Advocate 
General indicated that he was not particularly opposed to your amend- 
ment, but then he introduced a witness who testified in opposition to it, 
one whom I regard as a very effective witness. Now, I am inclined 
to think that you had better present the merits of your case. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. All right, sir. I think perhaps I can do it 
justice. 

Senator Lone. As far as any lengthy prepared statement, I would 
just as soon have that submitted to the record and have you explain 
to us how you feel certain Reserve officers have been discriminated 
against. 

As I say, there was very apparently logical testimony presented 
here by an opposing witness who took the attitude that you would 
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be discriminating against other lawyers in the Naval Reserve if they 
adopted the amendment you propose. So, I would like to have you 
explain as graphically as you can why that would not be the case. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Mr. Chairman, I will explain that. 

Senator Lone. It was a very well-made objection. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you 
my background, particularly because the other day you had a con- 
versation with Commander Schwab as to what type of attorneys they 
should have to call back. 

Now, I am a lieutenant in the United States Naval Reserve, hav- 
ing been recalled on September 1, 1950, for active duty with the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy as a legal specialist. 

I am a member of the bar of the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and of the bar of the Supreme Court of the United States and 
various other Federal courts. 

Senator Lone. Have you pleaded a case before the United States 
Supreme Court # 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. No, sir. I am frequently assigned as trial 
counsel of the general courts martial for the Fourth Naval District. 

I possess three college degrees—a bachelor-of-arts degree, a bache- 
lor-of-law degree, and a master-of-law degree in the field of taxation. 
Except for the time that I have been on active duty with the Navy 
as an officer in charge of a landing craft tank in the Pacific in World 
War IJ and the present emergency, I have practiced law since my 
admission to the bar in 1943. 

I have been a member of the Naval Reserve for over 10 years, end 
while in a civilian status I was very active in the Naval Reserve pro- 
gram as an instructor and legal officer of an Organized Reserve hae. 
talion in Allentown, Pa. 

I am 32 years of age. 

Now, first, I would like to indicate on the record that I am speaking 
in an individual capacity and that any statement that I make is my 
own and does not represent the views of the Department of the Navy, 
nor of the Commandant of the Fourth Naval District nor the district’s 
legal officer. 

I also wish to indicate on the record that I have the approval of the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy and the consent of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to communicate with Congress and to testify at any 
hearings with respect to this matter. I also have leave from the Com- 
mandant of the Fourth Naval District. 


FREEDOM OF SERVICEMEN TO COMMUNICATE WITH MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Senator Lone. Perhaps you can advise me on this. My recollection 
is that we passed a law some time back that made it legal for any 
member of the armed services to communicate with his Congressman 
or Senator. 

I have been informed on the one hand that had been followed in good 
faith by the services generally, but that there were still some who think 
that one prejudiced his case by appealing to his Senator or Congress- 
man to assist him in any matter that might be reasonable or legitimate 
under any given set of circumstances. 

Do you get the impression you are restrained in expressing your 
views because you are in the service? 
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Lieutenant St. Mary. Yes; because I am trying to propose legisla- 
tion, sir. Now, that is the regulation as presently written. Whether 
or not they follow the law as enacted by Public Law 51 and Public 
Law 81 last summer, I do not know, there is a question on that and 
I am not permitted at this time, Mr. Chairman, to go into that. I be- 
lieve I may say m ae extends only to this matter. 

Seuntie hese. Of course, I have aways been vigorously opposed to 
gag rule in the United States Senate, but I have some doubt about 
eng rule in the armed services. 

f someone wants to reorganize the Army or an agency, the Corps 
of Engineers, the gag rule is clamped on the Corps of Engineers— 
I mean, one day I find that men whom I know in the Corps of Engi- 
neers can meet me on the street and visit me socially but the next day 
they have to duck and avoid me. | Laughter. } 

I am curious if the same thing is true within the service. Is here 
some regulation requiring that they not express their views if they 
are members of the Armed Forces? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Yes, sir. On the one hand it says in one regu- 
lation that they do have permission to communicate with any Member 
of the Congress, but the preceding regulation says that they may not 
if they have anything to do with legislation. I believe that is right. 

Senator Lone. Is that right? 

Admiral Pures. I am not a lawyer. 

Commander Scuwas. The regulation provides an officer must have 
the permission of the Secretary of the Navy in order to appear to 
support or oppose any legislation but there is no prohibition as to 
his communicating with anybody in Congress. 

Senator Lone. And expressing his views, but as far as appearing 
before a committee he must have the permission of the Secretary of 
the Navy? 

Commander Scuwas. The regulation in effect prevents an officer 
from lobbying for or against a bill. 

Senator Lone. Well, I have a question mark as to whether it does, 
if he can write a letter to his Senator or Congressman about a bill 
being passed. 

Commander Scuwas. He can do that as an individual. 

Senator Lone. As an individual; is that permitted ? 

Commander Scuwas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Of course, there is a question of what is lobbying 
and what is not lobbying. Sometimes a good letter is more effective 
lobbying than testifying before a committee—but that is permitted, 
I understand. 

Commander Scuwas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Very well, that is what I wanted to know. Go 
ahead, Lieutenant St. Mary. 


RECOMMENDS ACCEPTANCE OF SECTION 217 (C) 


Lieutenant Sr. Mary. My purpose in testifying on this bill, H. R. 
5426, the Armed Force Reserve Act of 1951, is to recommend that 
section 217 (c) be approved by this committee as it was approved by 
the Brooks subcommittee and the full Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices of the House of Representatives and subsequently by the entire 
House of Representatives. 
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Briefly I shall describe the history of this amendment. Two mem- 
bers of the Committee on Armed Services of the House of Representa- 
tives introduced two bills, H. R. 3843, introduced by Mr. Anderson, of 
California, and H. R. 4201, introduced by Mr. Rivers, of South Caro- 
lina. I would like to have both these bills appended to the record. 

(H. R. 3843 and H. R. 4201 are as follows:) 


{H. R. 3843, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend sections 2, 4, and 5 of the Act of August 5, 1949, entitled “An Act 
to authorize the adjustment of lineal promotions of certain officers of naval service, and 
for other purposes” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress asscmbled, That sections 2, 4, and 5 of the Act of August 5, 
1949, entitled “An Act to authorize the adjustment of lineal positions of certain 
officers of the naval service, and for other purposes” (63 Stat. 569, 570), are 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. All commissioned officers of the active list of the United States Naval 
Reserve on active duty, who are now or may hereafter be designated for special 
duty only in accordance with the provisions of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 
as amended, or who are now or have been at any time since the effective date 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, or hereafter shall be, assigned to billets 
where their professional education is required or is an alternative requirement 
in the performance of their duties, shall be credited as of the date of their 
original commissioning for the purposes of adjustment of lineal position, eligi- 
bility for promotion, eligibility for continuation on the active list, pursuant to 
that Act but not pay or retired pay except as hereinafter provided, with a period 
of active service equal to the time spent in attendance at a professional school, 
or in graduate study at a college or university, in the attainment of an education 
which is required or is an alternative requirement of the United States Navy 
or of the United States Naval Reserve for the qualification to fill the billet to 
which said officers have, are, or may be assigned: Provided, That the maximum 
period of active service so credited shall be three calendar years, and shall not 
include any time spent in attendance at such professional school or in graduate 
study at such college or university while serving on active duty: Provided 
further, That no such period of active service shall be credited to those officers 
who, although required to hold a graduate degree, were originally and perma- 
nently appointed and commissioned in the line of the Regular Navy in the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) as officers designated for special duty, pursuant to 
section 408 of the Office Personnel Act of 1947, as amended: Provided further, 
That no officer who attended the United States Naval Academy shall be advanced, 
pursuant to this Act, to a iineal position senior to any member of his class who 
was as such senior to him and has not lost numbers or precedence. 

“Sec. 4. The lineal position of each officer described in section 2 of this Act 
shall be adjusted by advancing such officer on the lineal list established pursuant 
to section 304 of the Office Personnel Act of 1947, as amended, in accordance with 
his active service credit determined pursuant to sections 2 and 3 of this Act. If 
such adjustment would advance any such officer to a grade higher than the grade 
he is now serving at the time this Act becomes applicable to him, he shall be 
promoted to such grade and be advanced to the position on the linea! list or 
assigned a running mate commensurate with his active service credit: Provided 
further, That officers described in section 2 of this Act below the grade of captain 
whose names appear on a promotion list on the effective date of this Act, if then 
not eligible for temporary promotion to the next higher grade under other provi- 
sion of the law, shall become so eligible on that date: Provided further, That no 
officer described in section 2 of this Act, shall be promoted to a flag rank solely as 
a result of this Act. 

“Sec. 5. No selection board shall be convened to effectuate the provision of this 
Act, but all officers who may be placed in promotion zones by reason of the 
constructive service granted by this Act shall be promoted forthwith and without 
any undue administrative delay, and date of rank and pay shall be credited to 
each officer so promoted commencing on the date of enactment hereof or, the 
date of the commencement of the active service in the billets for which the 
professional qualifications are required or, is an alternative qualification for that 
billet, whichever date is the later.” 
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[H. R, 4201, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To make certain revisions in the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as amended, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 401 of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947, as amended by Public Law 210 of the Eighty-first Congress (sec. 211b-1, 
2, 3, 4, and 5 of title 34, U. S. C.), is further amended by adding an additional 
subsection as follows: 

“As soon as possible after the enactment of this Act, the benefits of this section 
as created by sections 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Public Law 210 of the Kighty-first 
Congress for officers of the Regular Navy designated for special duty shall 
be applicable, under suitable regulaticns ‘prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, to all commissioned officers of the Naval Reserve now on active duty, or 
who may hereafter be ordered to active duty, who are qualified for, assigned 
to, and performing duties similar to those performed by officers ,of the Regular 
Navy designated for special duty.” 

Lieutenant St. Mary. Both of the above bills would grant similar 
benefits to Naval Reserve officers on active duty as have already been 
provided for officers of the Regular Navy. 

Rather than have the committee ines these bills separately, 
certain members of the Brooks committee urged me to propose an 
amendment which embodied the substance of these two bills at the 
hearings in the House on the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951. 
Section 217 (c) is the proposed amendment. 

The purpose of these two bills was to provide a constructive service 
credit equal to the time spent in attendance at a professional school 
or in graduate study, and the corresponding lineal adjustment of 
rank for certain officers of the Naval Reserve similar to the service 
credit and the adjustment given to officers of the Regular Navy by 
the act of August 5, 1949, Public Law 210, Eighty-first Congress. 

The legislation that grants doctors and dentists a constructive serv- 
ice credit for their professional education is too well known to com- 
ment on. The legislation with respect to the idea or concept of con- 
structive service for lawyers and other specialists is as follows [go- 
ing to diagram on blackboard]: 

Now, here is the way the JAG lawyer’s situation stands today. If 
you can picture this blackboard as the office of the Judge Advocate 
General, first up here [indicating] we have the Regular Navy, An- 
napolis graduates. 

IT assume here a date of 1941 which means nothing as far as these 
are concerned, but I have taken that date. 

This little ‘pyramid here indicates the entering or service com- 
mission date. Now, these Annapolis graduates have a period of 4 
years 

Senator Lone. You mean prior to 1941? 

Lieutenant St, Mary. Prior to 1941; that is right. Now they come 
on active duty and they have actual service credit at a postgraduate 
school, at George Washington or Georgetown University. That 3 
years of training on active duty gives them all actual service credit, not 
a constructive service credit, so that in addition to receiving the $18,- 
000 or $20,000 salary and schooling and the actual promotion, they 
get the actual service credits. 

Senator Lone. ‘The Government pays for their legal study, is that 
correct ? 

Lieutenant St. Mary. Yes; and they get full pay and allowance 
while attending school. 
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Senator Lone. And they have the benefit of additional time in that 
rank which goes toward their promotion. 

Lieutenant St. Mary. That is right. 

Senator Lona. Very well, proceed. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. That is, their actual time, while they receive 
their legal education. 

Now, the second line here on this blackboard [indicating], is under 
Public Law 210, wherein certain Reserve officers and Regular offi- 
cers—I believe Commander Schwab falls into this elass, when he ad- 
mitted the other day that the 3 years’ law school he got before 1941 
when he was called in, by Public Law 210 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, he was given a constructive service credit while on active duty 
for the 3 years of law school he had prior to coming back to active 
duty. 

Senator Lone. As I understand or as I see it there on that black- 
board, basically under Public Law 210 when a young man comes into 
th Armed Forces as a naval officer and he becomes a legal specialist, 
he is given 3 years of seniority because he had 3 years of legal training 
prior to the time he went to service. 

Lieutenant St. Mary. Yes, sir; because the Navy is now using the 
legal education that he received prior to the time he came in, they 
grant him instead of the actual service credit—this group here 
[indicating] is given constructive service credit. 

Senator Lone. That is, if he is a legal officer in the Navy? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Yes. 

Senator Lone. Let me ask you this question. Would he get that 
if he is not a legal officer but a Reserve officer ? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. No, sir. 

Senator Lone. Well, a further question. Do you know whether 
Public Law 210 was passed to encourage a certain number of lawyers 
to stay in the service at a time when others were being discharged ? 

Lieutenant St. Mary. I assume that was the reason, sir, and also 
it was to equalize these [indicating on blackboard] that the Regulars 
have received and these down here [indicating], where an officer comes 
in as a (jg), by the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, so that also grants 
him constructive service for it before he came in—— 

Senator Lone. If I recall correctly, about 1946 there were regula- 
tions = out which stated that if certain officers who were entitled 
to be discharged would agree to stay on a while longer and the com- 
manding officer recommended it, that they should be advanced by one 
additional promotion or, to use a Navy expression, that they could be 
— an additional half stripe, that is, if, for example, he was a 
ieutenant he could be advanced to lieutenant commander. I know 
that such an offer was made to some Navy officers doing legal duties 
and it might be that it was because they required experienced legal 
attorneys at that time and so they though they should offer those 
individuals some time for constructive service if they would sign up. 

Lieutenant St. Mary. That may be so, but those spot promotions—I 
was offered one. I was doing legal work at the end of the last war 
and I was offered one, but that was a temporary spot promotion, it 
was not a permanent promotion. 

Now, to get down to these here [indicating on blackboard], in 1947 
under the Officer Personnel Act, Regular officers only were originally 
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commissioned as lieutenants (jg). I believe that the admiral the other 
day said that the Bureau of Naval Personnel has never originally 
commissioned officers of the Reserve as a (jg) and that they never 
will in the future because they have so many others that they can 
call on. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST RESERVE OFFICERS 


Now, let us take a look at the poor Reserve officers here [indicating]. 
Many of them—— 

Senator Lone. Let me say, if other officers were commissioned (jg) 
it would be a surprise to me, I can see why they would not want to 
commission an officer as a lieutenant junior grade—— 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Yes, sir, but that was done for age and ex- 
perience, it was not for classification as a legal specialist—do you 
understand the differentiation ¢ ; 

Senator Lone. Yes. : 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. All right, now the Reserve officers. Com- 
mander Akerman was admitted to the bar in 1931,.a former judge, 
and he comes on active duty and he is doing similar work, filling the 
same job in the legal classification and he does not get any of the con- 
structive service credit granted to him. Now, there is the diserim- 
ination in the JAG office. It is apparent to me, because I am sitting 
with lawyers in there with equivalent experience and they are senior 
to me because credit was granted for this constructive period of 
service. 

Now, the Department of Defense by its witness the other day took 
up the argument that there was discrimination if this 217 (c) were 
passed against other Reserve officers. 

Now, the first classification we have are these three [indicating’, 
on the reverse side of the blackboard. There are approximately 1,000 
that received their legal training on active duty, and some are in the 
JAG office and some are present today; and approximately 264 Reg- 
ular Navy legal specialists who got: constructive service under Public 
Law 210. I believe Commander Schwab is in that group, and they 
come in every year and they get constructive service credit, but they 
are coming in as jg’s. The legal specialists who are appointed in the 
Navy come in as lieutenant (jg) instead of ensign, they skip ensign, 
because the Government gives the credit for the 3 years they had 
before they came in; that is the constructive credit. 

Senator Lone. Were they regular naval officers before they came in? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. No, sir; they come in initially as lieutenant 
(junior grade), as do doetors and dentists and throughout the entire 
Defense Establishment, I understand even the Army, they come in 
as Junior grades—— 

Senator Lone. But that was because of the constructive service 
that he has and which is considered when he is accepted as a legal 
specialist by the Navy, under the act of 1947, because he has 3 years 
of constructive service for his legal training and it is based upon 
that, his seniority would require him to be not an ensign but a heu- 
tenant, junior grade; is that right ? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. That is right, and he has skipped the grade 
of ensign when he was originally appointed. 

Now, this is the set-up on this side of the blackboard [indicating] 
for the regular. In the four categories talked about the other day 
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there are approximately 165 Reserve on active duty as legal specialists. 
I am a member of that grade, that class; and approximately 1,000 
Reserves on inactive duty as legal specialists. 

Now, 217 (¢) if enacted as a law would grant these two groups 
here [indicating] constructive service and bring them over to this 
favored group here [indicating]. 

As you remember, the other day Commander Schwab had a circular 
letter that he sent out to members of the figet asking that they come 
into the JAG on active duty so that certain members of the Reserve 
on active duty who are not designated as legal specialists can come 
into this favored group, or come into JAG—217 (c) then would take 
a portion of these ‘and of these and of these | indicating }. 

Now, I understand the Department of Defense argument as to 
the reason that they did not want to give the Reserve lawyers on 
active duty constructive service credit and the 1,000 Reserve lawyers 
on inactive duty as legal specialists, was that this would be a dis- 
crimination against these other Reserve law yers here [indicating]. 
Is that the way you understood it, Senator / 

Senator Lone. Right. That was one reason. 

Lieutenant St. Mary. Yes. Now, I submit that if these lawyers 
here [indicating] come into the favored class, lawyers here [indi- 
cating] on inactive duty are going to be benefited by it because they 
can come up into this classification 5 [indicating] and get the classi- 
fication changed to legal specialist and they would also have an 
incentive to come on active duty and get the benefit of this bill, where 
before, as you had heard the admiral say, the older ones would not 
want to come on active duty because in the first place they would be 
one or two ranks lower—so, where is the dise##mination here? 

The thing that will happen if this law is passed, in my opinion, 
is that a large segment of the Reserves will be removed ‘from this 
discrimination. There is no doubt about it, that if there is discrim- 
ination between the Regulars and the reservists, this act will remove 
these classifications or a large part of them, this group down here 
[indicating] will benefit by it—and from the letters that I get, Senator, 
they want this and the line officers want this because this is the very 
first opportunity that the Navy has had for a Magna Carta. 

Now, whiy is it that the Army and the Air Force, who grant con- 
structive service, have never said there was discrimination ¢ 

Senator Lone. Let me pose this question to you: You say category 
5 on your board has approximately 1,000 Reserve officers on inactive 
duty as legal specialists and, of course, many of those might desire 
to come into the service on active duty if they could be promoted, I 
would assume, or could have the seniority. 

Lieutenant Sv. Mary. Yes, sir; if they could only get what the 
Regulars get, I believe they would. 

Senator Lone. I cannot recall these figures, but how many attorneys 
are there on active duty ¢ 

Commander Scnwan. There are approximately over 14,000 in this 
figure here [indicating }. 

Senator Lone. Well, how many attorneys are there on duty not 
as legal specialists, but how many lawyers are there who are on duty 
with the Navy—I think Commander Schwab put that in the record 
yesterday. 
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Commander Scuwas. Well, he has it about right on there, approxi- 
mately 680 Reserve lawyers on active duty not in legal billets, doing 
deck duty. 

Senator Lone. Well, I simply want to get that figure and, of course, 
I did not want to call you to testify, if I could just get that figure 
that is all I want. 

But it is my understanding that of those 680 Reserve lawyers, many 
of them would like to go jnto the legal billets and that the Navy simply 
does not have a place for them. A figure was given and I understood 
that the Navy at the present time is filled up, as far as their legal 
billets are concerned, and that even in a time of full mobilization 
they had too many attorneys for what they had for them to do. 

Now, while they have 680 officers who, if they were to act as you 
recommend, would, of course, be advanced in rank, although they 
could not possibly take more than 100 of them as legal specialists. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. That is right; that is absolutely true. 

Senator Lone. Would it seem fair to you that because you have 
the designation as legal specialist they should get credit of 3 years’ 
additional service, and that might be 100 of them, while there would 
be 680 of them who simply, because they could not get legal duty, 
could not get the same seniority, benefits and rank—that is the question 
that is troubling me. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. If I can, I will explain it. 

On the back side here [indicating] is the JAG office. Those people 
are being utilized at attorneys. The people in the fleet are not being 
utilized as attorneys, but as deck officers, as I was when I came in, 
I was a line officer and my classification was changed. 

As soon as my classification was changed I then became a legal 
specialist. Then the Navy was using me as an attorney. Now, when 
they use me as attorney, I submit I should be given the same rights 
as the regular attorneys are given. Have I explained that ? 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Lieutenant Str. Mary. So that discrimination, sir, is that these offi- 
cers over here [indicating] may not be used as attorneys, although 
they do have an opportunity to go into this favored group here 
[indicating]. 

Senator Lone. Let me ask you this question now: Suppose you 
receive this seniority benefit and then you were rotated back to an 
LCT in the event of another war or even without another war, sup- 
pose they decided they had more legal specialists than they onbel. 

Now, do you feel that you should still retain that extra half stripe 
if you were rotated back to the same service as before ? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Well, sir, I have never been promoted yet, 
and I do not know if I would feel that way—but I assume with the 
increased pay, I assume I would like to keep that half stripe. 
fiamahaer) 

I feel that the extra half stripe that I received, however, would not 
deter me from doing a job as a commander, say, of a flotilla of LCT’s. 
I feel that the lateness of my coming into the service by 1 year—at that 
time there were many people many years junior to me, lieutenant 
commanders now in the Regular—— 

Senator Lone. Well, here is the very difficult problem we are con- 
fronted with. The Navy simply does not need as many attorneys as 
they have available. 
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Lieutenant Sr. Mary. And it is the same in the other services, sir. 

Senator Lone. They have a great need, as do all the other services, 
for a certain number of attorneys but beyond that point they find that 
attorneys are very much surplus. Now, in time of war, of course, 
everyone must do his part and some attorneys make pretty good 
combat officers or they may make very good commanders of LCT’s. 

Nevertheless, there is the question of whether we can or cannot 
give them all the same treatment, as to whether those fortunate enough 
to get legal assignments should have seniority. 

Lieutenant St. Marr. Let me say that that came up under Public 
Law 210 and at that time there were other officers in the fleet, regular 
officers, and at that time when 150 or so of them were given the con- 
structive service as legal specialists, the Navy Department did not 
object and say, “This was dieeviibinntion against the other lawyers,” 
there was no objection by anyone. It was supported. 

Yet, when this bill comes up, they say that if the Reserves get the 
same thing as the Regulars, it is discriminating. I submit that it is 
removing a large portion of discrimination from the discriminated 
against area. 

Senator Lone. Well, you have a good case to argue. You say you 
have been discriminated against, not being given the same considera- 
tion as the Regulars under Public Law 210. I am not sure you have 
much of a case if you compare your situation to the other 14,000 
Reserve officers who could not be assigned to legal duties because the 
billets were already filled. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Sir, I agree, and I think they should be given 
a constructive service for their training, too; but the Regulars do not 
do that, all across the board—we are only asking, if the Regulars 
do it across the board and give it to the Engineers and certain other 
Regulars, credit—we say that as long as we have this discrimination 
which is apparent in our present duties—I will say that many of our 
officers are, I will not say bitter, but they are demoralized. 

Admiral Russell the other day said that our JAG office was like a 
big law firm and that he must support the junior members of the firm, 
who were the Reserve officers. 

Now, I know I have received calls from New York and Pennsyl- 
vania since Admiral Russell testified and many officers, no matter 
whether this bill is passed or not, are going to get out at the end of 
their tour of duty because they feel that the head of this so-called 
law firm did not try to remove the discrimination in his office. 

Senator Lone. I was told there were only about 165 attorneys in 
category No. 4 on active duty as legal specialists—there are only about 
165 attorneys who might suffer if this discrimination is not removed; 
is that correct ? 

Lieutenant St. Mary. That is right, sir. 

Commander Scuwas. May I answer the last comment ? 

Senator Lone. Go ahead. 

Commander Scuwas. Eighty percent of the 165 officers, reserve of- 
ficers now on active duty, have indicated their desire to stay on active 
duty indefinitely. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. That is true, sir, but I know that this bill was 
an incentive for a great many of them. 

Senator Lone. As a member of this committee, and by no means the 
majority of this committee, but expressing only my individual views, I 
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am not at. all satisfied or convinced that the Navy staff with. respect 
to attorneys is right or that even with this bill, with your amendment, 
it would be the way it should be, just because I have had the impres- 
sion that there is too much reliance placed upon the tenor or term of 
service as a commissioned officer and not enough placed on experience. 

Now, I gather that the best experience for attorneys is not acquired 
in the Navy at all. My guess is that you have attorneys in the Gen- 
eral Counsels’ office who could take the measure of almost any attor- 
ney you have over there, and that just an ordinary courthouse lawyer— 
Senator Stennis said that a courthouse lawyer could take just about 
anybody you have in your set-up over there and at least give them a 
good run for their money—but these old officers of today had to start 
at the bottom and gradually work up over a long period of time in 
order to be considered for appointment as Judge Advocate General. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. If there is going to be any discrimination, I 
submit that it should not be on the basis of regular and reserve, it 
should be on the basis of legal and nonlegal performance of duties. 

Now, this was brought up in the House, the argument that there was 
discrimination, that was brought up and at that time I was opposed 
by Captain Cole of the Bureau of Naval Personnel and the commit- 
tee found at that time this was not discrimination, it was removing 
a large segment of the discriminated members. 

Senator Lone. Of course, it was expected that Public Law 210 
should be looked upon as strictly a one-shot proposition. You feel it 
should be viewed as a policy that should be made consistent throughout 
the service? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Yes, sir, because, if you recall, Commander 
Sehwab said the other day that those 30 officers who were on active 
duty from the end of World War I1—he admits there is discrimina- 
tion for those 30 who are filling the same billets. 

Now, if there is discrimination for those 30 on active duty, certainly 
there is no difference between them than the other 135 who came on 
during Korea for 2 years. 

Senator Lone. Well, that is something I will have to study quite a 
bit to make up my own mind. 

Do I understand that the Army and the Air Force give this con- 
structive service which you recommend ¢ 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Yes, sir. As Mr. Downer stated the other 
day, this is the only discrepancy in the entire specialist set-up. 

Senator Lone. In other words, the legal sections of the Army and 
the Air Force give the same consideration to Reserves that you are 
recommending be given to the Naval Reserves ¢ 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Yes, sir, and I will tell you that Secretary of 
the Army Frank Pace when he was Director of the Budget, himself in 
an Army Air Force Journal interview, suggested that the discrepancy 
be removed, over 21% years ago. 

Senator Lone. Do I understand they have a separate Judge Ad- 
vocate ¢ 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. The Army? 

Senator Lone. The Army and the Air Force. 

Lieutenant St. Mary. The Army—the Air Force does not now, I 
believe, they did not follow through with the recommendations of the 
American Bar, that the separate JAG be established, the Army rec- 
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ommended the separate JAG be established so no command could in- 
fluence administering a uniform code—— 

Senator Lone. It is my understanding that a separate set-up for the 
Judge Advocate Corps exists in the Air Force and the Army. We 
can check that. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. They do havea separate set-up / 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Yes, sir. I did have some citations on that 
about 2 months ago but I do not have them now. Well, the peer 
ment of Defense witnesses said, “We do not mind doing it hereafter,” 
but let me show you how fruitless that will be, if they say that, “here- 
after we will give adjustments”—I submit there is no adjustment here 
for the regular Navy, who gets the actual service credit—this is a one- 
shot deal, it is dead and executed. 

Senator Lone. How many attorneys are involved in Public Law 210 
who got constructive service ? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. How many did get it, sir? 

Senator Lone. Yes, do you know? 

Lieutenant St. Mary. Oh, I would say 

Senator Lone. Do you know, Commander Schwab? 

Commander Scuwas. 274. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. And our group was about. one-third of that, 
I believe, or a little over Sain 

Senator Lone. How many attorneys are on active duty as legal spe- 
cialists today ¢ 

Commander Scuwas. 245 Regulars and 165 reservists. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. So, it is more than one-third, it is almost one- 
half; but, I say, Mr. Chairman, there is no adjustment here, so that 
the Department of Defense is safe in saying, “If we give any adjust- 
ment. in the future we will give it to the Reserves,” because there never 
will be an adjustment made. Do you understand what I mean? 

Senator Lone. Do you mean no constructive service in the future 
for regular officers who come in? 

Lieutenant St. Mary. For those Junicr Grades and for those who 
get. postgraduate training—on active duty, they get that, but this [in- 
dicating on blackboard] is dead. 

Senator Lone. Under Public Law 210? 

Lieutenant St. Mary. Yes; that is executed. So, I submit the De- 
partment of Defense is safe—but the magic words are “hereafter” or 
a 

Senator Lone. They are presently on duty; they are serving along- 
side Regulars who have had the benefit of constructive service here- 
tofore ? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Heretofore; yes, sir; and these officers [indi- 

cating], by the Officer Personnel Act, they were originally appointed 
junior g grade. 
Senator Lone. Can they still be appointed heutenants junior grade? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Yes, sir; and they are. 

Senator Lone. Under the Officer Personnel Act ? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Even last year. 

Senator Lona. What naval experience must they have to enable 
them to be appointed as lieutenant junior grade legal specialists 

Lieutenant St. Mary. None; sir. 
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Senator Lone. In other words, from civilian life if they care to 
appoint an officer a legal officer in the Reserve, he can be given 3 years 
oF constructive service which makes it possible to appoint him lieu- 
tenant junior grade? 

Lieutenant St. Mary. Yes, sir. So, they are still granting con- 
structive service. 

Senator Lone. Now, if you did not have a naval commission and 
you were applying for a commission without having had your service 
aboard your LCT or any other naval status before, are we to under- 
stand you could be appointed lieutenant junior grade under the laws 
that exist today ? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. As a Regular, sir, but not as Reserve. 

Senator Lone. Of course, as a practical matter, that probably would 
not happen because there are so many attorneys desiring legal billets 
serving in other capacities in the Navy. 

Lieutenant St. Mary. That is right. 

Senator Lone. Going into this argument a little further still, touch- 
ing now the Navy’s selection of its lawyers, it seems to me that it 
would be up to the Navy to attempt to take those people who are best 
qualified. It is my judgment that they ought to pick the attorneys 
by their qualifications rather than their length of service, if they can; 
and, frankly, just as an attorney of sorts myself, I object to that 
phase of the Navy very much. I think that those men should be picked 
for legal ability rather than seniority. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Well, Mr. Van Zandt, I believe, many years 
ago sat on a board and in a conference I had with him he stated they 
should give more constructive service to the ability of the specialist 
when he comes in, no matter what the rank was; that is, 1f I, for 
instance, was a good enough attorney to be attorney general of the 
State of Pennsylvania—just assuming that—if I was still a junior 
grade, as I was, and came on active duty, and they put me in the Judge 
Advocate General's office, I would still be a junior grade, no matter 
how good an attorney I was. 

He suggested that they should have a board that would weigh the 
civilian and educational experience of these people that come in. This 
came up at the hearing of the committee over at the House. 

Senator Lone. Of course, if that was the basis on which officers 
were advanced in the Navy, it would not make much difference whether 
you had constructive service or not. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. No, sir; and 

Senator Lone. Well, I think you have explained that as nearly as 
it is possible for the chairman of this subcommittee to understand it. 
I hope we will be able to explain this to the full committee in acting 
upon this legislation. 

Lieutenant St. Mary. May I make one further comment? 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Lieutenant St. Mary. With respect to this here [indicating], if an 
amendment is not passed, even these people down here [indicating | 
with classifications of 6 and 7, those people the Department of De- 
fense claims would be discriminated against, they will never have an 
opportunity to obtain any constructive service: they can go up to 
inactive duty [indicating] and fill in these places and still they 
| indicating] would get constructive service. 
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Assuming a lawyer here [imdicating] was an attorney general of 
Pennsylvania and he applied for one of these Reserve lawyer special- 
ist classifications up here [indicating] and there was a vacancy, realiz- 
ing the capacity of the lawyer, they appoint him and then, by inactive 
duty, here [indicating], ‘that lawyer would receive constructive 
service. 

Senator Lone. Let me ask you this question, applying it to your own 
situation which might be similar to others. Did you apply for legal 
duty in the Navy when you were inducted ? 

Lieutenant St. Mary. The first time. 

Senator Lone. You were inducted into the last war, I take it? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Yes. 

Senator Lona. When was that ? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. 1942; I got my commission in 1944. 

Senator Lone. Did you indicate a desire to serve in any capacity 
or as a legal officer ¢ 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. No, sir; not until the end of my 18 months, 
and I was transferred back to the States just before VJ- -day. 

Senator Lone. What was your experience overseas ? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. I was in charge of a landing-craft tank. 

Senator Lone. How long was that assignment ? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Eighteen months. 

Senator Lone. How long were you overseas in that capacity ? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Eighteen months. 

When I returned, Senator, they asked me what my qualifications 
were. 

Senator Lone. You would not put it in the record yourself; but, as 
2 matter of curiosity, did you participate in any campaigns during 
that time? 

Lieutenant St. Mary. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. What campaigns? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. New Guinea, the Philippines, the Admiralty 

Islands, New Britain. 

Senator Lone. And you were in several invasions? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. No, sir; I was only engaged in one actual in- 
vasion, but I got a star for it. 

Senator Lone. You hauled supplies much of that time / 

Lieutenant St. Mary. Yes; I hauled supplies. I had an old LCT. 
It was an LCT-%, and at the end of that time, when I came back, they 
asked what my qualifications were and said, “Would you like to be 
a legal assistant officer,” and I said “Yes,” and that was when I had 
the first legal duty I had in the Navy. 

Senator Lone. Was that 1945? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. 1945 and 1946. 

Senator Lone. That was after the war was over ¢ 

Lieutenant St. Mary. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Did you terminate your service with the Navy or 
stay in? 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. I terminated my service, and I was in New 
York City and Pennsylvania, and I was recalled September 1, 1950. 

Senator Lone. And that is when you were called back in, after the 
Korean emergency / 
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Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Yes, sir. I was active in a reserve battalion 
in Allentown, and I wrote a letter asking whether they had lega! 
billets available, and my letter was interpreted as a request to volunteer 
for active duty. 

I received an answer stating that I would not be considered at the 
present time; but, 2 days after, I received my orders. [Laughter. | 

Senator Lone. I made a statement in the hearings a day or so ago 
that they should have asked attorneys to volunteer who were below 
the age of 35, feeling that those who were below that age would be 
the ones who would be most interested; having had less experience 
and less time to build up a practice, they would not have had as much 
opportunity to build up a large law practice as the older ones. That 
would fit your situation ¢ 

Lieutenant St. Mary. Yes, sir. 

Senator, this would be the third time I am attempting to practice 
law. I have my order for release on inactive duty on September 1 of 
this year. Now, most of us have to elect, sir, within the next few 
months whether we are going to stay on active duty or at the end_of 
that time request release. 

Senator Lone. Do you have that election pending ? 

Lieutenant St. Mary. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Have you made your election ¢ 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. I have not made my election yet. I can, up 
to the time of my release, request through proper channels that I be 
extended for at least 6 months. 

Commander Scuwas. On the question of release, Reserve attorneys 
on active duty are given their orders releasing them from active duty, 
if it is in accordance with their indicated preference, approximately 
3 months ahead of time. At that time, and up until the time they are 
actually released, they can request to stay on duty. 

In Mr. St. Mary’s case, his orders release him in September, and 
prior to September 1 he can write in a letter, “I prefer to stay on 
duty.” 

Senator Lone. Now, it is your complaint as a Reserve officer, and 
vou feel it is the feeling of other Reserve officers that when they come 
back on active duty they find themselves serving alongside attorneys 
who have construetive service for the time they spent in law school, 
and seniority based on that constructive service, which in some cases 
leads to a higher rank based on the constructive service, and you feel 
that it is unfair that those reservists who serve alongside Regular 
officers should not have the same consideration. 

Lieutenant St. Mary. That is right, sir. 

Senator Lone. I have no further questions to ask. If you care to 
make an additional statement, of course, you can make it. 

Lieutenant Sr. Mary. Well, sir, I would just like to comment, make 
one last statement, that it is a matter of professional pride for a Re- 
serve officer to come on duty and not be permitted to get the same 
benefits that the Regulars got for the special training they have re- 
ceived, and because of that I do not think you can expect good attor- 
neys to stay on and extend their tour for 4 or 5 years when this dis- 
crimination exists. 

When they get hold of older attorneys, from 35 on up, if they want 
to keep attorneys like Commander Akerman on duty, then they have 
got to give us the same benefits in the specialized field. 
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Senator Lona. I certainly hope that the public is not as fickle as 
the chairman of this subcommittee has been with his witnesses. In 
each instance I have agreed with the last witness I have heard. I 
will have to study and think this over longer. [Laughter. | 

Lieutenant St. Mary. I would like to point out this was thrashed 
out at good length in the subcommittee of the House, and the same ob- 
jections were made except as to the objections on page 22, which have 
no foundation in fact and are an inaccurate application of the law. 

I want to thank you very much for hearing me and letting me come 
back after my illness to speak before you, Senator. 

Senator Lone. W ell, at least the chairman of this subcommittee has 
this matter straight in his mind for the moment, at least, he believes ; 
and I am sorry that, because of these other obligations and these long 
hours and other duties of the Senate, other committee members have 
not been able to hear the testimony. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10:30 tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 10:30 a.m. Thursday, May 29, 1952.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 29, 1952 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:40 a, m., in room 
212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senator Long (presiding). 

Also present: Verne D. Mudge of the committee staff. 

Senator Lone. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will resume its consideration of H. R. 5426, the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act. 

Our purpose today is to hear the views of the administration wit- 
nesses in connection with this very important piece of legislation. We 
purposely have endeavored to give to all of the various groups and 
associations outside of the Government full opportunity to lay their 
opinions before us in public hearings before calling upon the adminis- 
tration to give the views of the official sponsors of the bill. 

Our first witness is the Secretary of Labor. Two of the Nation’s 
major labor organizations have previously testified on the bill, ex- 
pressing their grave concern as to who will exercise the selective proc- 
ess as to the size of the Reserves, as they gradually increase with the 
transfer of hundreds of thousands of enlisted men to the Reserve com- 
ponents upon their completion of active service. This is indeed a 
question of the utmost importance, and we welcome the Secretary’s 
views on this subject. 

The Secretary of Labor will be followed by the Director of Selec- 
tive Service. General Hershey needs no introduction before this com- 
mittee, as we have repeatedly called upon him in times of stress for 
his sage counsel and sound advice. _ 

Before we call on Secretary Tobin, we will insert in the record a 
letter from Senator Cordon of Oregon, dated May 28, 1952. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

May 28, 1952. 
Hon. Russet B. Lone, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I shall be indebted if you will present for consideration for 
your committee, when H. R. 5426 is before you, the following telegram I have 
received from Maj. Gen. Thomas FE. Rilea, the adjutant general of Oregon: 

Advise we in Oregon are unalterably opposed to H. R. 5426 in present ferm and 
strongly urge that the bill be not reported out by committee. This would have 
a serious effect upon the National Guard In fact, it appears to be just another 
attempt to scuttle the National Guard. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy Corpon. 
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Senator Lone. Mr. Tobin, we are very pleased to have you here 
today, and we look forward to your advice on this matter. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MAURICE J. TOBIN, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Secretary Tosrn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this subcommittee 
to present my views on H. R. 5426, the proposed “Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1951.” 


FAVORS OBJECTIVES OF H. R. 5426 


I am in accord with the objectives of the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1951 (H. R. 5426) which are: To provide for the more effective 
utilization of the Reserve components; to assure the maintenance of 
a strong and vigorous reserve force; and to place all the reserve 
components of the United States Armed Forces on an equal basis. 
The passage of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(Public Law 51, 82d Cong.) introduced a fundamental change in 
national policy with regard to the maintenance of a military reserve 
force, establishing a large reserve in which practically all able-bodied 
young men are required by law to serve for a period of years. This 
change in national policy makes it imperative that the objectives 
sought in the bill under consideration be realized. 


MILITARY RESERVES AS PART OF NATION’S TOTAL MANPOWER RESOURCES 


While H. R. 5426 appears to take full account of the military impli- 
cations of the establishment of a large, involuntary reserve force, it 
does not take account of the implications of such a reserve force for 
industrial manpower mobilization. In the interest of national secur- 
ity the bill should be strengthened to bring about the most effective 
use of military reserves as part of the Nation’s total manpower re- 
sources. 

With a small voluntary reserve such as existed prior to World War 
II, no reasonable question could be raised concerning the wisdom of 
requiring its members to be available for immediate recall to active 
service. Because of the expanded reserve forces following World 
War II, however, the recall of reserves has presented a substantially 
different anid more difficult problem. Even the limited recall of reserv- 
ists since Korea has created manpower problems in industrial and 
research activities; had there been a large scale call-up of Reserves, 
many activities directly supporting our military forces would have 
been confronted with a real crisis. 

Now that the UMTS Act provides for a large reserve force main- 
tained over an indefinite period of years, it is imperative that reserve 
legislation establish the basic policy that reservists having critical 
skills be recalled to active duty only after a determination that the 
Armed Forces have the greatest relative need for their services. 

According to estimates of the Department of Defense, about 2 mil- 
lion men will be available for entry into the Reserves in 1953, and 
there will be a steady increase until 1960 when approximately 414 
million men will be available to the Reserve. The total Reserve force 
will be substantially larger than these figures indicate, however, since 
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there is no statutory maximum on the size of the Reserves, and in- 
centives are offered to induce persons to remain in the Reserves after 
the 8-year period of obligated service. Eventually a very large per- 
centage of all able-bodied men under 30 years of age and a large num- 
ber of older men will be members of the Reserve force. 

It must be borne in mind that members of the military reserves will 
have dual characteristics; they will have military skills acquired in 
their military service and they will have, in addition, civilian skills 
acquired through training and experience. Both types of skills may 
be urgently needed simultaneously by the Armed Forces and by 
essential defense- -supporting activities. How these requirements are 
reconciled will vitally affect our national strength at a time in which 
maximum strength may be essential to our surv ival. 

Establishment of this policy would in no way impede the rapid and 
efficient call-up of reserves for military duty. Less than 10 percent of 
the reservists will possess technical skills of such importance to de- 
fense-supporting activities that their recall should be given special 
consideration. This relatively small number of reservists, however, 
will in many cases be of far greater service creating the weapons of war 
than in using them. Sc ientists and engineers are vivid examples of 
individuals whose essential contribution to national security in civilian 
life is often far greater than it could possibly be in the Armed Forces. 
While reservists have a particular responsibility for defending the 
Nation against attack, it would be extremely unwise to insist that the 
responsibility in every case be discharged as a member of the Armed 
Forces. A time of national emergency, more than any other time, 
demands that each individual serve in the capacity in which he can 


make the greatest contribution to the common security. 


MANPOWER SELECTIVITY NEEDED IN MODERN WARFARE 


The National Manpower Mobilization Policy recommended by the 
National Security Council and approved by the President on January 
17, 1951, declares that in modern warfare adequate manpower for the 
Armed Forces, war production and essential civilian activities must be 
regarded as “integral parts of a balanced program.” Otherwise, the 
military effort may fail through lack of effective industrial support. 
Decisions as to where men’s skills can best serve the Nation in time of 
peril requires intelligent consideration of both military and industrial 
requirements. 

Our national policy has been to follow the principle of selectivity 
in manpower mobilization; World War II experience proved that 
service in the Armed Forces is not in every case more essential than 
service elsewhere. Since our military reserves were very small at the 
beginning of World War II, and the bulk of our military manpower 
was inducted directly from civilian life, this principle was given 
effect through the Selective Service System. With the shift to large 
military reserves subject to call-up by the armed services, it is impor- 
tant that the principle of selectivity which has served this Nation so 
well in the past be preserved. 

It has further been our national policy that the decision as to where 
each individual can serve most effectively should take full account of 
the needs of the Armed Forces, defense production and essential 
civilian activities. Objective consideration of military and industrial 
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needs for professional and highly skilled manpower can be achieved 
only though participation of both civilian and military manpower 
agencies in development and application of reserve call-up policies. 


RESERVISTS RECALL BOARD WITH MILITARY AND CIVILIAN MEMBERSHIP 


This would probably require the establishment of a Board within the 
Department of Defense upon which both military and civilian man- 
power agencies are represented, with provisions ‘for consultation by 
groups having special competence in the various branches of special- 
ized Manpower. 

H. R. 5426 as now written makes no provision for postponement of 
recall of reservists on occupational or other grounds. The absence 
of such a provision in the law would make necessary continuation of 
the makeshift machinery for handling this problem which has pane 
employed by the several branches of the Armed Forces since Kore: 

Whatever the machinery which might be determined to be the saad 
effective, it is essential that there be objective consideration of the 
needs of both the Armed Forces and industry, and intelligent alloca- 
tion of specialized manpower to meet the needs of both. Our goal in 
the development of all manpower policies and programs is the realiza- 
tion of our maximum national strength. Just as we cannot. afford to 

sacrifice military manpower requirements to industrial needs, we 

‘annot afford to give military requirements an overriding claim on 
manpower having critical skills. 

In summary, under UMTS the Reserve forces will include a large 
segment of the manpower needed to meet. both military and industrial 

requirements. A proper balance between these competing require- 

ments necessitates the application of the selective principle to mem- 
bers of the Reserve as well as to all other elements of the Nation's 
manpower. Sound administration requires further that the deter- 
mination of where reservists having critical skills can best serve the 
national security be shared by both military and civilian manpower 
agencies. 

I strongly urge that the Congress incorporate in the legislation 
under consideration the principle of selectivity in the recall of re- 
servists and provide the machinery necessary to insure the objective 
application of this principle in order that each individual may make 
his maximum contribution to the total strength of the Nation. 

Senator Lone. Mr. Secretary, I am in accord with the general tenor 
of your statement here. 


USE OF MEN WITH CRITICAL SKILLS 


It has distressed some of us when we found a person of a very crit 
ical skill, and attempted to have that person deferred for a while 
because he was badly needed, only to find that on occasion he got no 
consideration, and then found that person being used in something 
where no skill was necessary. 

For example, a very well-qualified petroleum engineer some time 
back asked me to intervene in his behalf—at least his employer wanted 
it done—and I found that although his skill was deseribed as being 
absolutely of an imperative nature, in short order he was taken over- 
seas and not assigned to any combat unit or any unit that needed an 
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engineer but, I understand, he headed a reception committee to show 
visitors around. Almost anyone could have done that. It did not 
require a skilled technician to do it, but to show someone the sights 
of Japan, and that sort of thing. 

We do not mind technicians taken if they are actually needed for 
the tasks that they are taken for. 

I was told a short time ago that some highly competent man was 
taken from an essential calling, and then found that he was assigned 
to distributing golf clubs at an officers’ golf course, and that sort of 
thing. That is the type of thing I believe we should strive to avoid. 


SHOULD WE USE SAME RECALL STANDARDS IN READY AND STANDBY RESERVE ? 


However, there is a feeling on behalf of many that the Ready Re- 
serve should be a group that is available to go on short notice, and 
that if they are not ready to be sent, they should not be in the Res ady 
Reserve. Do you feel that the same principle should apply to the 
Ready Reserve that would apply to the Standby Reserve? 

Secretary Torry. I hope that in determining the Ready Reserve that 
you will not find a man with a critical skill in the Ready Reserve 
unless in the Ready Reserve it was intended that his highest skill 
should be used, and that it was needed by the military. I think the 
same principle should apply there. 

For example, we have, from the best figures available, the infor- 
mation that Russia is now turning out more engineers than we are 
per year. They are turning out about 30,000. 

We have had a decline in the number of engineers, and the lowest 
year in recent years will be 1954, when we will turn out only 17,000, 
so that we are going to have a critical shortage of engineers. 

We should make sure that every trained engineer is used in his 
particular field, either in the civilian service or in the military. If 
the military needs the man, they should get him, but he should be ‘used 
as an engineer. If there is a desperi ite need for him in civilian life 
_ factor ought to be weighed. ‘That is why I feel that there should 
be a board within the framework of the Military Establishment for 
this selective process which would involve no more than 10 percent 
of all your reservists who would come into this highly skilled cate- 
gory. The boards should be of equal belt ance, civilian and military, 
and should be within the Military Establishment itself to lay down 
policy, and probably act as a board of appeals. 


RECALL BOARD WITHIN FRAMEWORK OF MILITARY ESTABLISH MENT 


Senator Lone. Have you given any thought to the proposal that 
the selective service group should operate through their local boards 
to determine who will be called and in what order the reservists would 
be called up? 

secre tary Torin. Well, the reservists are prope rly the property of 
the Military Establishment, and you then would be placing an agency 
between the Secretary of Defense and the President, and probably 
it would be better to have the set-up within the framework of the 
military department, with representation from the civilian agencies 
and, I think, in that way you would get proper consideration and in- 
telligent, sound allocation of your skilled people to the civilian and 
to your military needs. 
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Senator Lone. In other words, you feel that the best answer is to 
have civilian representation within the military ? 

Secretary Torry. That is right; and with a balanced board, with 
equal power for policy making in the civilian members you should 
keep in mind that 90 percent of these cases will go through without 
any refggence to such a board. They would not come within the 
framework of the policy. It would be the remaining 10 percent of 
the people with high skills. 

Senator Lone. I notice that you gave us some figures, that it was 
estimated that there would be 2 million men available for entry into 
the Reserves in 1953, and that there would be a steady increase until 
1960; there would be 41% million men available to the Reserve. Was 
that based on an assumption that universal military training would 
become law ? 

Secretary Torprn. Well, your intake at the present time would re- 
sult in that number of men. 

Senator Lone. Do you have any other specific recommendations to 
make with regard to this problem, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Tosrn. No; I have not, Mr. Chairman. TI think that 
covers it; and I cannot impress upon you too strongly the importance 
of having a balanced approach to the utilization of these people with 
high skills in their occupations, and where they can best serve the 
country. 

Senator Lone. The testimony of the American Federation of Labor 
and the C1O before this committee was in favor of selective service 
boards screening those reservists who are called up. Now, the sug- 
gestion that there be civilian representation within the military was 
not proposed to them at that time, so we have no way of knowing their 
views on that. 

I assume that it might be just as appealing to them, but I am curious 
to know what their views would be on that subject. 

Secretary Topix. Well, I think a board with a power to make this 
policy within the framework of the Military Establishment would 
probably be a very effective machine. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I know you 
have many responsibilities, and we will excuse you at this time. 

Secretary Tosrn. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Lone. Our next witness is General Hershey. 

General, it is certainly a pleasure to have you with us again today. 

General Hersury. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Lone. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

General Hersney. | have a prepared statement: yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Fine. Suppose you proceed just as you desire. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 


NATURE OF THE. PROBLEM WE ARE FACING 


General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the purpose of H. R. 5426 is to provide trained units and qualified in- 
dividuals which will be available when necessary to supplement the 
Regular components of the Armed Forces of the United States. 
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It is impossible to. consider the problems of the Reserve components 
separately. They are an indivisible portion of the entire problem 
of national security which, in turn, exists for the purpose of providing 
reasonable hope of national survival and, in the case of the majority 
of our citizens, of individual survival. 

Some basic assumptions must be made in any survey. I have as- 
sumed that we, as a Nation, are in jeopardy; that the danger is great 
enough in size and in duration to make a quick and simple solution 
impossible. It is further assumed that to contain the danger and 
prevent its spread is a project which will require a great deal of 
effort over an indefinite period of time. 


NUMBERS OF RESERVES READY TO SERVE 


The magnitude of the forces required to accomplish this purpose in 
maintaining the precarious status we now occupy I shall not attempt 
to discuss. It is pertinent for this survey to note that the numbers of 
reserves who are ready to serve at any given time will vitally affect 
the numbers which must be maintained on active duty. In this con- 
nection, we are confronted with the unfortunate fact that the nature 
our our present emergency is expensive in the use of manpower due 
to the system of rotation made inevitable by the long duration of the 
period of stress. 

The individuals returning from the 24-months’ period of service cau 
and must be used as members of our Reserve components. Yet the 
very fact that they have been recently on active duty will tend to pre- 
vent any recall short of an emergency which requires the maximum 
effort. This situation, in terms of the present, makes difficult the 
formation and maintenance of Reserve forces which are trained and 
yet have not been used for the purpose of meeting the situation in 
wnich we now find ourselves. 

It is an uncomfortable fact that the Reserve forces we are building 
by inducting or enlisting men for certain periods of active service, 
followed by additional time in the Reserves, provide a Reserve force 
available only in the circumstances we should be using a Reserve 
force to avoid. Any system which is to be established and main- 
tained must take into account the limiting factors provided by the men 
available for all types of military service and the financial means 
which can be made available to support the entire defense force. 


RESTRICTED SUPPLY OF MEN 


The supply of men is restricted by an unusual number of factors. 
The Nation in 1945 completed a mobilization which had involved a 
large majority of men between 18 and 38. The nature of the emer- 
gency makes the compulsory use of any of these individuals most 
controversial. The term of service of 24 months will absorb all avail- 
able manpower as the men reach military age if forces between 3 and 4 
million are to be maintained on active duty. 

Senator Lone. That is a rather profound statement that you made 
that the Reserve force we are making available here is the type that 
should be used only in the situation that we seek to avoid. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 
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Senator Lone. It does seem very unfair that the limited action such 
as we have in Korea would have to be fought by those who have 
already engaged in at least one world war before. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Senator Lone. The fairer way would be to let those who have not 
been in combat to take their share of the risk. 

General Hersey. Full duty roster, and we should see that every- 
one has his tour before we go to marking twice in the column; and that 
is one of the problems that makes this one not so easy. 

Senator Lone. And, of course, we are again confronted with the 
situation that these men who are fighting in Korea, particularly the 
ones who have already fought in World War II, are on the Reserve 
roster to fight again in the event that we had another situation such 
as Korea breaking out. 

General Hersuey. That isthe thing that, I think—— 

Senator Lone. Then they are a three-time loser. 

General HersHey. We have got to struggle to create a system that 
will avoid that situation. 

The observations which will be made as to methods which should 
be used in the organization and training of the Reserve forces are 
based on experience since entering the National Guard of Indiana 
as a private 41 years ago. These experiences extend over the four 
entire or partial mobilizations and three demobilizations of the 
National Guard. Some of these were experienced as a member of the 
National Guard, others observed as a member of the War Department 
General Staff or in the Selective Service System. 

Since 1936 observations have been made during a close relationship 
with the adjutants general of the several States, and particularly 
National Guard officers who have occupied key positions in the 
Selective Service System in the State headquarters. At the present 
time approximately 700 National Guard officers are allocated for 
training and mobilization assignment to personnel procurement duties 
with the Selective Service System. 

Included in these observations and experiences is a period of 4 years 
with the ROTC at the Ohio State University. In addition, the ROTC 
has been a subject of legislation both in the 1940 and 1948 Selective 
Service Acts. 

Since 1936 observations and experiences have been had with the 
Reserve officers of the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps, and 
sinee the establishment of the Air Force, the Reserve officers from this 
component have been included among those who are trained and al- 
lotted to the Selective Service System for augmentation of key officials 
as the necessity demands. There are about 800 officers from the Army, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Air Force, and the Coast Guard now 
included in these numbers. Perhaps one-fourth of them are on active 
duty. All of the Reserve components and their relationship to the 
Regular forces have been observed during 32 years’ membership in the 
Regular Army. 

ORGANIZATION OF DEFENSE FORCES 


I think organizationally, the defense pattern should consist of the 
active forces, Ready Reserve units who are not on active duty, and the 
standby group. The active forces should consist of the members of 
the Regular Establishments, the Reserve units called to active duty to 
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supplement the permanent forces, the individuals who are serving 
24 months under the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
and trainees who are serving less than the full 24 months in order to 
provide a trained source for ‘the future ready and standby components 
of the Reserves. 


MEN CAN BE TRAINED FOR RESERVE DUTY UNDER PUBLIC LAW 51 


The Congress has provided in the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended, in section 4 (d) (3), a means by which this 
act is flexible enough to train men for duty in the Reserves. I quote: 

The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense (and of the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the 
United States Coast Guard), may provide, by regulations which shall be as 
nearly uniform as practicable, for the release from training and service in the 
Armed Forces prior to serving the periods required by subsection (b) of this 
section of individuals who volunteer for and are accepted into organized units of 
the Army National Guard and Air National Guard and other Reserve compo- 
nents. Nothing in this subsection shall be construed to prevent any person, 
while in a Reserve component of the Armed Forces, from being ordered or 
called to active duty in such Armed Forces. 

Under the authority contained in the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act of 1951 practically every male citizen becomes liable 
for 24 months’ active service. If we are to meet the requirements for 
manpower each male citizen who can be used—and I emphasize who 
can be used—must serve at some time and in some manner. If all ac 
ceptable young men were inducted initially for a 6-month basic train- 
ing period then the distribution to meet our manpower needs could 
be made after the completion of this basic training. The men needed 
for the permanent forces should be given opportunity to enlist if they 
desired and had demonstrated in the basic training the required quali- 
ties. If they desired to go to college, enter upon apprentice training 
or farm, these activities should be combined with service in the Ready 
Reserve or in the most unusual cases in the Standby Reserve. 


THE READY RESERVE 


It is realized that perhaps 60,000 represents the total number of men 
of this description who can be during the next fiscal year transferred 
to the Reserve component which is niaintained in a constant state of 
readiness, but the ultimate objective should be that each and every 
member receives a minimum of at least 6 months’ training before he is 
transferred to the Ready Reserve. Until the objective is accomplished 
there will be, of necessity, certain individuals who have, prior to 
February 1, 1951, enlisted in the Reserve components who have not had 
this basic 6 months’ training. That situation should not be permitted 
to continue. Ultimately every individual entering the Ready Reserves 
should have a minimum of six months’ training. 

The Ready Reserve should consist of units which are maintained at 
a strength and in a state of training with equipment sufficient to per- 
mit them to be called without delay. No individual should be per- 
mitted to retain membership in the Ready Reserve who will not be 
immediately available for active duty. 

It is visualized that the Ready Reserve will consist of officers, war- 
rant officers, and noncommissioned officers of the middle and higher 
grades who choose to retain membership in this organization. To if 
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each year will be added trained individuals whose term of service 
would initially be 4 or 5 years, but as the numbers grow it would 
probably be possible to reduce this period of service. In the admin- 
istration of the Ready Reserve it is most necessary that those who are 
relieved from active duty in order to enter the Reserve be held to a 
strict accountability for satisfactory performance, and if at any time 
the individual fails to meet these qualifications he should be imme- 
diately recalled to complete the part of the twenty-four months un- 
erred at the time he was permitted to enter the Ready Reserve unit. 


THE STANDBY RESERVE 


The Standby Reserve should eventually contain no one except those 
who had served in the Active Forces followed by service in the Ready 
Reserve. This group should be depended upon to furnish individual 
replacements in case of necessity and should not be available for 
mobilization in its entirety except in an all-out emergency. The en- 
listed men of this Reserve should be required to have only one obliga- 
tion, and that obligation should be to serve. This differs from the 
Ready Reserve, which should be maintained perpetually in a status 
where the members would be mobilized as units and without any 
selectivity, except the selection required when all units are not 
mobilized. 


RESPECTS IN WHICH H.R. 5426 WILL NOT ACCOMPLISH OBJECTIONS 


I believe that H. R. 5426 as presently written will not provide the 
type of organization I have just described. This act obviously must 
be considered in relationship to the organization of the permanent 
forces for which it is to provide available augmentation. It must be 
constructed to be able to be able to use the men who are or can be made 
available to it. It must furnish inducements to the areas in which 
men are needed most. The primary necessity for the Reserve com- 
ponents at the present time in the construction and maintenance of a 
Ready Reserve. 


STANDBY BESERVE NOT NECESSARY FROM UNIT STANDPOINT 


I believe that the qualifications for the Ready Reserve are not 
drawn sharply enough or definitely enough established to require 
sufficient men to serve in it in order to make it effective. On the other 
hand I believe that the Standby Reserve is given form which it does 
not need and which will interfere immediately with the formation of a 
Ready Reserve. I believe that a Standby Reserve, from a unit stand- 
point, is not necessary. The men who have served actively and in the 
Ready Reserve the required period of time should be held in a position 
of liability for service when necessary and then used as individual 
replacements. 


THE UNIT FORCES NEEDED 


The units of our forces should be in existence in the regular estab- 
lishments and the Ready Reserve. It is not worth time, effort, men 
or money to attempt to maintain units of the Standby Reserve. They 
will not be usable as units, they will only serve to make it impossible 
to provide sufficient and efficient units of the Ready Reserve. It may 
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not be necessary for regular units or Ready Reserve units to be main- 
tained at full strength but they should have suflicient personnel and 
should also have the capacity to absorb rapidly men who have been 
trained heretofore and who are mobilized from the Standby Reserve. 


NEED FOR INCENTIVE TO JOIN READY RESERVE 


Senator Lone. General Hershey, if we would carry out your rec- 
ommendations we would probably need to have it in a more specific 
form. It is your feeling that this bill does not assure you an ade- 
quate Reserve / 

General Hxxsury. I cannot help but feel that the incentives to 
go elsewhere are so great that the men are going to tend to flow there. 

Anything we waut we either have to put compulsion on or attrac- 
tiveness on, and probably both. I do not believe that you can have 
a Ready Reserve composed of people that you have already taken 
from them what you are requiring of everybody. Therefore, I find 
myself driven to try to build a Ready Reserve out of individuals 
who do not serve 2 years actively. That is why I was ready to com- 
promise on some of them at 6 months; but I also, with a desperate 
need of manpower, hoped to do some duplication by trying to solve 
some of our educational problems, some of our farm problems, some 
of our apprentice problems and, perhaps, some’ of our skilled labor 
requirements, by getting the men temporarily in a place where I 
realize we run a danger, in calling them up, but we cannot have 
everything at this time and, therefore, 1 am afraid we are going to 
have to make one man fit two or three slots. I do not know whether 
we are ready to come to it or not. It has been talked of some, and 
I have not seen too much movement of it, but 1 think eventually— 
and eventually is going to happen in the next 12 to 18 months— 
because we are going to get within the time of the next 12 to 18 
months to live on income so far as manpower is concerned, and 
when we get on income, we are not going to have enough any way 
you figure it to meet all the needs if we have all the luxuries we 
have at the present time in the use of manpower. 


NUMBER OF MEN DEFERRED 


Senator Lone. Can you give us some indication at the present 


time as to what percentage of our young men of the proper age 
brackets are being exempted from military service at this time? 


General Hersury. Well, the use of the word “exempt”—if we 
use that 

Senator Lone. Or deferred for education? That would not be an 
exemption in the long period of time. 

General Hersury. Yes. We have got at the present time around a 
million men who are deferred because they are fathers; we have got 
1,400,000 that are deferred because they are not acceptable. Now, 
you can call it deferred or exempted, but at least they are not used 
because they are not acceptable, and I have always contended we 
cannot afford that luxury. 

We have got around 500,000-plus that are in the college training. 
Now, you cannot charge all that against the colleges because half of 
them are ROTC students who are presumably there because they 
are potentially becoming officers. 
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Senator Lone. What is that figure? 

General Hersuey. Around 500,000 total, split about 50-50, with 
half of them in the ROTC and half of them in a college, straight- 
out college, deferment program without ROTC; and we have got 
approximately 100,000 eaaeon, and roughly 30,000 individuals de- 
ferred for all other occupational reasons, so you see immediately that 
occupation accounts for only around 130,000 of those who are de- 
ferred, a million are accounted for by family reasons, by being 
fathers; 500,000 to either military or nonmilitary education in our 
student program, and that is roughly the number of people that we 
have. 

Now, obviously, all people above 26, up until Congress enacted a 
law last summer which made liable the man who accepted deferment 
before 26, he became liable after 26. Before that time we had re- 
stricted our manpower demands through Selective Service to under 
26, and I still think it is sound. I think that we ought to get from 
the man before he gets to be 26 everything we are going to demand 
of him short of an all-out mobilization unless he, for his own par- 
ticular reasons, plus national good, has deferred until later, a later 
period, his contribution of the amount of service that is required of 
everybody. 


NEED FOR PUBLIC RECOGNITION OF YOUTH'S OBLIGATION 


I am afraid we are going to have to get our public to understand 
that the average young man owes a tax, at the moment set at 24 
months, plus the time in the Reserve, which amounts to about 6 years, 
in addition, and that every man who gets out of it for the best reason 
in the world, lengthens the time of the man who got in who did not 
have the best reason in the world, because there is no deferment. 
All you do is load your obligation on to someone else. 

Senator Lone. Do you believe that we can find some way to have 
an adequate Reserve if universal military training is not implemented ‘ 

General Hersury. Well, I suppose I am implementing universal 
military training without any additional legislation, because I think 
the law is ample. When we have the obligation on every man 181, 
to 26, and we have the right to hold him for 8 years, and we have the 
right to send him to different Reserves, there are some niceties that 
we could very well use, but if we were in dire necessity, I think we 
have a means—we have more means than we have men. Men are go- 
ing to run out sooner than means are if we implement them. 

3ut one of the things that is difficult about implementing them is, 
first, perhaps, a lack of understanding of what we have got on the 
part of a great many people and, therefore, a hesitancy very well 
on the part of those who are responsible to do something which is 
already possible—when we had been, perhaps, seeking legislation and 
did not get it, someone thinks that is some implied reason why we 
should not use what we have got. But necessity is generally the thing 
that directs our efforts. 


SIX MONTHS’ TRAINING AND RESERVE SERVICE 


Senator Lone. Have you given any consideration as to the possi- 
bility of building up your Reserves by having, perhaps, a program of 
6 months to 1 year of training for men of 18 or 19 years of age, at 
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which time they could be funneled into the Reserves rather than going 
in for a full 24 months into the Army ¢ 

General Hersuey. That is the purpose of referring to this part of 
the law which gives the Secretary of the Army, Air Force, and Navy 
a right to furlough, let a man go, with less than 24 months. I had 
set upon 6 months, which has no particular virtue; perhaps 4 is enough 
and, perhaps, a year is necessary. The only trouble is the longer you 
hold him in the training period, the more you have taken out of it the 
total obligation, and I am afraid we are going to have to demand 4 or 
5 years; that is, you trade 114 years in the active forces for 4 or 5 years 
of very definite and positive fire department warning. I mean you are 
standing by for 414 years instead of being in two and free or out the 
other part, and I think it is going to be very difficult to build a Ready 
Reserve on the men who are coming back from Korea. 

Senator Lone. We had some testimony here from a member of the 
WAC’s who testified that all she wanted to do was to serve, and when 
she became a mother she was arbitrarily discharged, and that there are 
a great number of mothers who would like to serve in the WAC’s or in 
the Reserve. What is your judgment with regard to the service of 
women, particularly during national emergencies / 

General Hersuey. Well, I suppose that “T assume expertness with- 
out proper background in the things that I have testified about. But 
my agency has never been connected with the raising of the forces that 
are composed of women, and I have spent little time and little study. 
They have been of great interest to us—well, normally they are of great 
interest to us—but their interest from the standpoint of our agency 
is that every time they are able to use a woman in the Armed Forces 
for some reason, that is one less that we have to get, so our interest is 
great, there is no question about that. But my knowledge, my observa- 
tions, have been generally of the males. 

Senator Lone. Those on limited duty could probably fill quite a 
few positions above those which have already been assigned. What is 
your judgment on this idea that a member of the Armed Forces should 
he available to go anywhere, any time, and do practically any task? 
Do you agree with that reasoning ? 

General Hrrsuey. I agree w “ith the 1 reasoning, but it is utterly 
impossible. We just have not the numbers of those kind of people. 
Unfortunately, our individuals are tall and short, young and old, 
sick and well, bright and not so bright, and our job is to find how to 
use what we have got rather than to construct fine theories on using 
what is not available, and we are suffering not a little with that right 
at the moment. 


NEED FOR RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO WORDING OF AMENDMENTS 


Senator Lone. You have made some general recommendations here, 
and just for the consideration of the committee I would appreciate it 
if you would make some effort to have these actually reduced to specific 
language as proposed amendments in order that we might consider 
them in that fashion, otherwise the committee will attempt to do 
that. 

General Hersuey. I realize that my approach this morning is 
general and, for that reason, weak. But, frankly, until I knew some- 
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thing about what, in general, was going to be done, I just was fright- 
ened at approaching—it is a rather large bill to start rewriting, and 
I felt that I certainly would be willing to do anything I could, but to 
try to change subsection so and so, I was not quite—the thing was not 
quite at the place that I thought that my specific recommendations 
would even cure it in my estimation, let alone anybody else’s. 

However, I should be most happy to do anything that the committee 
would like to have us do, and I do not want to pass the buck, but I 
could work a little better if they could give us specific recommenda- 
tions, because the bill was pretty large, 1 thought that, perhaps, for a 
Magna Charta, ought to be less and very definite in the areas in which 
it worked, and a great deal of detail—1 do not want to be critical, but 
I would put that somewhere else, because I think it tends to unclarify 
what we are really trying to do, and that is to establish a ready reserve, 
and something else. 

Senator Lone. Well, we hope to have further advice from you be- 
fore we are through working on this bill, General Hershey. For one 
thing, after yesterday’s hearings we are looking for a peacemaker 
between the National Guard and the reserve associations and, perhaps, 
you will be able to help us with that. 

General Hersuey. Well, I do not know whether a peacemaker, as 
I found out as a young deputy sheriff—when families used to call me 
out to settle a family row, I never went but once. but one thing about 
it, I did bring harmony, because when I arrived the husband and the 
wife both joined against me. [(Laughter.] 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much for your statement here, Gen- 
eral Hershey. 

Our next witness will be our Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mrs. 
Anna M. Rosenberg. 

Mrs. Rosenberg, we are very pleased to have you here today, and 
we will listen with attention to your statement on this bill. You may 


proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, ACCOMPANIED BY REAR ADM. IRVING M. McQUISTON, 
VICE CHAIRMAN, RESERVE FORCES POLICY BOARD; COL. GORDON 
JOHNSON, RESERVE FORCES POLICY BOARD; COL. MARY A. 
HALLAREN, DIRECTOR, WACS; AND MAJ. GEN. EDMUND C. 
LYNCH, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS, OFFICE OF 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mrs. Rosenserc. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator, I hope you will forgive me if the statement that I am 
going to read into the record is somewhat long, but this is the Depart- 
ment’s first chance to appear on this bill, and we feel very strongly 
that there are a great many matters that we would like to call to your 
attention. : 


MESSAGE FROM SECRETARY LOVETT 
Before I go on with the statement, with your permission, I would 


like to read into the record a message which Secretary Lovett asked 
me to convey to this committee: 


The Armed Forces Reserve Act is of fundamental importance to our defense 
program. 
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Our Reserve forces are vital to the security of the country. It is on Reserve 
strength that we have depended in every major war in our history. It is on 
Reserve strength that we must largely depend to deter aggressor nations in the 
future or, if war is thrust upon us, to repel that aggression. 

Unless we build and support a large, strong, well-trained Reserve, we will be 
obliged to greatly increase the size of our standing forces and to maintain those 
forces for as long as the international situation remains in its present precarious 
state. This would place a terrible strain on our economy and our institutions, 
a strain that might, in the long run, open a “back door” to victory for our enemies. 

This Reserve Act establishes a solid frame work and sound procedures for the 
Reserve forces. It helps put certainty into the lives of our men and their families 
and, most importantly, it strengthens our national security. 

I strongly urge that this bill be enacted without further delay. 


That is the end of Secretary Lovett’s statement. 
NEED FOR REALISTIC APPROACH TO TOTAL SITUATION 


I have followed very closely the testimony that has been given by 
previous witnesses before this committee. I have listened to the many 
suggestions made by these witnesses and I have found myself in agree- 
ment with virtually all of their objectives. 

Certainly, we want to do what is best for the individual and the com- 
munity. Certainly, we want to be fair to our veterans and to cause 
as little pain, personal hardship and disr uption of private life as pos- 
sible. But unfortunately, we must recognize not only our hopes and 
our desires but the hard facts and realities of the present situation ; 
we cannot restrict ourselves to what is desirable but we must take 
into account what is possible if we are to maintain our national security, 

We must look at the international situation we face. 

We must look at our manpower pool—the men who are available for 
military service. How many do we have? Where are they coming 
from / 

We must look at what we need and what we have to meet that need. 

And in light of those facts, we must face reality. We must do what 
has to be done. 

Last year the Congress—the Senate and the House—overwhelmingly 
passed Public Law ‘b1—the UMT and S Act. This was an action of 
great wisdom and statesmanship. It faced up to our needs and pro- 
vided the machinery for meeting those needs. 

Public Law 51 was based on the firm, sensible, business-like Ameri- 

can principle that short of all-out war we should maintain as small 
a standing force as possible, backed up by a large-trained, young avail- 
able Reserve force. Public Law 51 demonstrated the C ongress con- 
viction that a strong Reserve force is our only alternative to a con- 
stantly growing standing Army, Navy, Air Corps, and Marine Corps. 

U nfortunately, the UMT portion of Public Law 51 has not yet been 
implemented by the Congress. UMT would furnish us trained young 
nonveterans for our Reserve forces. It would help prevent the recur- 
rence of past inequities where veterans were called back to service to 
meet an emegency while there were still young men in the community 
who had never served at all. UMT would help keep the size of the 

Armed Forces down to a level that our economy and our institutions 
can support so long as may be necessary. 

I may be an optimist but I am absolutely confident that Congress 
will pass legislation to make UMT a reality. When the country needs 
action, and the American people have demonstrated their overwhelm- 
ing support of a proposal, the Congress will take that action. 
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No one can claim that the situation we face today is any less dan- 
gerous than at the time Public Law 51 was enacted. What needed to 
be done then needs to less to be done today. 

Naturally, we want to build a reserve of nonveterans, men who have 
never served their country. But the inescapable facts are that under 
the present circumstances, and until UMT comes into being, our Re- 
serve will continue to be almost entirely conrposed of veterans. 

But again, we must deal with what we have. The men coming out 
of service today and in the future will have a Reserve obligation of 
up to 6 years. We need a Reserve system of these men. This Reserve 
bill is designed to give the maximum measure of certainty to our Re- 
serves—to let a man and his f: amily know what may be expected of him 

and for how long. The veteran needs this certainty no less, and de- 
serves it even more, than the nonveteran. This bill before you needs 
to be enacted whether we have universal military training or not and 
it has been so designed that it will meet the requirements under either 
contingency. Universal military training is a vital part of our man- 
power planning but this bill stands on its own feet—it is’ consistent 
with, but not dependent on, the enactment of UMT. 


IMPORTANCE OF ARMED FORCES RESERVE ACT 


This Armed Forces Reserve Act is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation ever developed by the Department of Defense. Its en- 
actment. is absolutely essential to carry out our concept of a small 
standing force backed up by an available and trained Reserve force. 
This is the only way we can insure the security of our country without 
exhausting our national resources and ruining our economy by main- 
taining a huge standing force over an indefinite period of time. 

Our Reserve forces must be maintained on a democratic and equit- 
able basis. We must consider each individual, his personal family 
life, and his present and future contribution to the community in 
agriculture, industry, the professions, and other fields of endeavor. 
We must give him the opportunity to acquire professional ability and 
technical skills which will enhance his future contributions to this 
Nation. 

But above all, we must build a vital, trained available reserve—not 
a paper reserve or a false Maginot line. I don’t like to bore you with 
history, but this bill is the result of many years of serious thought 
and painstaking studies by our civilian and military leaders. It 
was conceived and drafted with the full cooperation of all the lead- 
ing veterans and reserve organizations. The bill is designed to safe- 
gui iard the rights of individual reservists and at the same time insure 
our maximum effectiveness in times of national emergency. It reflects 
the many previous studies of this problem including the most ex- 
haustive of all, the Gray Board Report, after which the late Secretary 
of Defense Forrestal directed on December 20, 1948, that Reserve 
legislation be submitted to the Congress in a form uniformly 
applicable to all the Armed Forces. 


INEQUITIES RESULTING FROM KOREAN WAR 


On June 25, 1950, when the treacherous attack on Korea threatened 
the free ee of the world, our armed services were forced to call 
upon the only additional source of trained men available—the mem- 
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bers of the Reserves. We make no attempt to deny or to “gloss over” 
the inequities resulting from this situation and the personal heart- 
aches and hardships that were caused through the breaking up of 
families and the interruption of civilian careers. The Department of 
Defense is determined to do everything it can to prevent this situation 
from ever happening again. We have returned reservists to civilian 
life as quickly as national security would permit. Our program for 
the release of reservists has been carried out faster than we dared hope 
and much sooner than in the plans we originally submitted to the 
Congress. 

We must now provide a program to insure the orderly and equitable 
recall of reservists in the future if that unfortunately becomes neces- 
sary. Every man is entitled to know what is expected of him and 
under what conditions he may be required to serve. Equally im- 
portant, the armed services must know how many trained men are 
available and can be counted upon when needed. Only in this way can 
we be safe with a relatively small active force backed up by a large, 
well-trained Reserve. 

The Korean situation—a limited emergency—created many prob- 
lems and difficulties not encountered in total mobilization. It was 
recognized that a new concept concerning the Reserve forces was 
needed—one that would provide for any possible future national 
emergency, up to and including full mobilization. 


H.R. 5426 PRODUCT OF THOSE MOST EXPERIENCED IN RESERVE AFFAIRS 


The Department of Defense, through its Reserve Forces Policy 
soard, worked day and night to develop adequate and equitable 


policies embodying this new concept. A prime consideration through- 
out was to give the fullest consideration to present and future reserv- 
ists and, particularly, the veterans. 

The bill before you today embodies the best thinking and eee, 


ence of everyone experienced in Reserve affairs, within and without 
the Defense Department. No bill can contain everybody’s suggestion 
and everybody's pet or favorite idea on the subject but the Depart- 
ment of Defense firmly believes that this bill provides for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an available and effective Reserve force. 
That is what we need. That is what we must have. No attempt has 
been made to codify all the existing legislation pertaiming to the 
Reserve forces of the respective military departments. The bill is not 
based on uniformity for the sake of uniformity alone, but is based 
upon the principle that. wherever possible, equal benefits, rights, and 
treatment will be accorded the reservist of all the Armed Forces, 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Under present law, almost all reservists are eligible for call to 
further active duty in the future regardless of the extent of previous 
service or the number of times they may have served. In order to 
prevent some reservists from serving again and again in the future, 
while others have served but little or not at all, a lesser degree of 
vulnerability for further active service must be provided based upon 
past service. Thus, this bill divides the Reserve forces into three main 
categories. 

First, there is a Ready Reserve which will be available for call to 
duty in time of war, or in time of national emergency declared by the 
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Congress or proclaimed by the President. and in such numbers as may 
be authorized by the Congress. 

Second, there is a Standby Reserve which will be available only i 
time of war or national emergency declared by the Congress. 

In the Ready Reserve will be those individuals who are serving the 
Reserve portion of their obligated military service as required by 
Public Law 51 and those other reservists who, though they have dis- 
charged their legal obligation, elect to remain in a read status. 

The Standby Reserve will consist of those individuals who, by 
reason of active military service of participation in Ready Reserve 
training, may elect tr ansfer from the Ready to the Standby Reserve. 
Individuals who have discharged all Reserve service obligation may 

remain in this status if they se desire. 

Lastly, there is the Retired Reserve which will be composed of those 
who through long and honorable service, are eligible by law or appro- 
priate regulation for transfer thereto. They can only be called to 
duty w hen Congress declares a state of war or a national emer gency. 

These three major categories of reservists will provide a varying 
degree of liability for further active military service in the event of 
future national emergency, large or small. 


RESTRICTIONS ON PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY TO CALL RESERVES 


However, as you will note, the present language of the bill provides 
that the Ready Reserve will be available for call to duty in time of 
national emergency proclaimed by the President and in such numbers 
as may be authorized by the C ongress. The Department of Defense 
recommended that the Ready Reserve be available in the event of an 
emergency proclaimed by the President and not restricted as to num- 
bers. This restriction was inserted during the consideration of this 
legislation by the House Armed Services Committee. Under the 
present authority of the Naval Reserve Act of 1938, Naval and Marine 
reservists may be called to active duty at any time on the proclama- 
tion of an emergency by the President, and it is firmly believed that 
this should apply equally to the Army and the Air Force. 

Senator Lone. As a practical matter, it is difficult for me to see that 
there is any difference between—legally between the availability of 
the Ready Reserve and the Standby Reserve as the bill now stands. 
It appears to be more of a distinction without a difference. Con- 
gress should provide the numbers of the Ready Reserve that would 
be called, but it would nevertheless be necessary that Congress should 
act. The President might declare the emergency, but Congress would 
still have to pass legislation. 

While, on the other hand, with the Standby Reserve Congress would 
have to declare a national emergency; but in the first instance Con- 
gress would be recognizing the President’s declaration of a national 
emergency and, in the second instance, declaring it themselves. 

As T recall at the time of the Korean emergency there was some such 
provision that Congress would have to—there was some provision 
that Congress would have to authorize action that might be taken or 
lift the ceiling. Well, Congress just changed the law. 

I cannot see that there is any basic difference here; that, certainly 
as the bill was originally drawn there was a difference that the Presi- 
dent could call one out, and he could not call the other. 
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Now, if we are to have this type language, it would seem to me that, 
erhaps, there should be some provision that the Res ady Reserve or, at 
Gant: some portion of it, would be called before the Standby Reserve 
was called, otherwise I see no guarantee that the Standby Reserve are 
less available at all times than the Re: ady Reserve. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Well, as the bill has been enacted, as I see it, Sen- 
ator, the President can call the Ready Reserve in case of a national 
emergency. He cannot call the Standby Reserve. There must be 
congressional action of either declaring a national emergency or a 
state of war before this Standby Reserve could be called, so there is 
a degree of difference in the vulnerability of the two. 

The Congress can also call the Ready—the Ready Reserve can 
also be called if Congress declares a national emergency; but when 
the Ready Reserve has been called, the Standby Reserve cannot be 
touched until Congress declares either war or a national emergency ; 
so one can depend on the action of the President, and the other must 
depend on the action of the Congress. 

Senator Lona. Of course, it is possible that Congress might pass a 
bill or amend this bill to say that the President could call out a cer- 
tain number of the Ready Reserve without further authorization by 
Congress. But in the absence of that he could not call the Ready Re- 
serve either. 

Mrs. Rosensera. Yes. It says here that in such numbers as Con- 
gress may authorize, and the Department of Defense feels that that 
is not essential to have in the bill, because the size of the Ready Re- 
serve is really decided by Congress. The amount of appropriation 
that the armed services get for the Ready Reserve is reviewed each 


year by Congress when the appropriations are given each year, and 
Congress really determines in the long run how many men are avail- 
able j in the Reg idy Reserve. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF RESTRICTION ON FRESIDENT 


Senator Lone. Of course, I have some doubt both as to the wisdom 
and as to the constitutional right of the Congress to prescribe that 
the President cannot call the members of the armed services. He is 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and in that capacity I somewhat doubt 
that it is appropriate for Congress to have the power to prevent him 
from calling forces to defend the Nation unless Congress should act. 
But we can go further into that. It does seem to me that there defi- 
nitely should be some spelling out of a guarantee that the Standby 
Reserve would not be called until at least some substantial portion of 
the Ready Reserve had already been called to the colors. Of course, 
Congress can take care of it by other means, but it seems to me it would 
be well to have it in this legislation. 


NEED FOR SPEED AND FLEXIBILITY IN RECALL PROCEDURE 


Mrs. Rosenserc. I think as we developed the bill, and as the serv- 
ices present their testimony, you will see that the provision is made 
as to the relative vulnerability in time of calling the different segments 
of the Reserve. 

The precarious state of the international situation, our present en- 
gagement in armed conflict, and the prospect that we may be re- 
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quired to remain in a state of at least partial mobilization for some 
time to come, call for speedy and flexible procedures. The timing 
and extent of future emergencies or the nature of a possible war can- 
not be foretold. We must be prepared to meet danger wherever it 
strikes, and without delay. We share the feeling that the Commander 
in Chief must have the right to meet that emergency whenever it 
comes. 

We do not contend that this bill will end all Reserve problems 
forever. Our Reserve policies and programs are not final or rigid, 
but they do provide a framework in which a constructive and ever- 
increasing effective program can be built in the light of experience. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT'S SUGGESTED CHANGES IN BILL 


Certain changes in the bill have been recommended to your com- 
mittee by the Defense Department since its passage by the House. 

I would like to suggest here, Senator, if I may, that these changes 
have been incorporated and worked on by the Armed Forces Reserve 
Policy Board, and Admiral McQuiston, who has been the director of 
that Board since its inception since the beginning of the develop- 
ment of this bill, and his staff could best present “these changes on 
a chart, and if I may interrupt here at the moment to have Admiral 
McQuiston or anyone on his staff present that. 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Admiral McQuyron. Colonel Johnson will present that. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. While the colonel is preparing his charts, I would 
like to say that these changes, Senator, as you will see, do nothing 
to add any responsibility or any vulnerability or length of service, 
but we think it is a more equitable way of dividing the length of 
Reserve service. 

Colonel Jounson. I am Col. Gordon Johnson of the staff of the 
Reserve Forces Policy Board, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


READY RESERVE SERVICE OBLIGATION UNDER H. R. 26 


Mr. Chairman, this chart illustrates the effect of the present word- 
ing of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Tn the act, you will not find a provision for 6 months, 2 years, or 3 
years. These are purely for illustrative purposes. 

In case of any training or service, the individual coming from active 
service to the Reserve can, if he participates in a training program 
for 3 years, acquire eligibility to transfer to the Standby Reserve for 
the balance of the 8- year obligation. 

Should he be unwilling or geographically so situated that such 
training is impossible, he stays in the Ready Reserve for the balance 
of the 8-year obligation. 

In the case of those with 4 years’ active service or more, they are 
eligible for transfer immediately to the Standby if they so elect. 


LENGTH OF OBLIGATION UNDER DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PROPOSAL 


There is an inequality in this system in that while 3 years’ par- 
ticipation makes for eligibility for transfer to the Standby Reserve, 
it gives no credit for the amount of time the man has spent on active 
service. In the event of UMT, a man would spend 6 months training 
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somewhere in this country while this man who is inducted may pos- 
sibly spend a good portion of that 2 years’ service overseas. Those 
are distinctly different types of service. In order to more nearly 
equate active service, and also provide inducement to the individual 
to participate in Ready Reserve training, the Department of De- 
fense proposes a 6-year combination, the basis being that any com- 
bination of active service and participation in the Ready Reserve for 
6 years will constitute eligibility for transfer to the Standby Reserve. 
Should the man be unable or unwilling to participate, he still con- 
tinues to be available in the Ready Reserve. 

Under this concept of the 6-year and the 8-year, there is a relation- 
ship in the case of the individual who serves longer on active service. 
In the case of the 4-year man, applying to the present Navy and the 
the Air Force enlistment, 2 years’ participation in an accredited train- 
ing program, will enable him to transfer to the Standby Reserve. A 
man With 5 years’ active service or over will be eligible for the Standby 
Reserve immediately. 

Senator Lone. Is it your recommendation, based on that, that unless 
the person has had 5 vears of active duty that he should not be eligible 
to transfer to the Standby Reserve until there has been 2 years of obli- 
gated service‘ In each instance I see that to be the case on your chart 
there. 

Colonel Jounson. That is correct, sir. If they participate in an ac- 
credited training program——- 

Senator Lone. If they do not, of course, they would remain in the 
Ready Reserve. 

Colonel Jounson. If they are unable or unwilling they would remain 
in the Ready Reserve. 

Senator Lone. We will insert the charts in the record at this point. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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ATTEMPT TO BUILD UP GUARD AND ORGANIZED RESERVE 


Mr. Rosenserc. That whole concept is based on trying to build up 
the National Guard and the Organized Reserve, and give men credit 
for joining the Organized Reserve and the National Guard by per- 
mitting them to go quicker into the Standby Reserve if they joined 
the Organized Reserve and the National Guard. 

Senator Lone. Is it your theory that all groups in the Ready Re- 
serve should be required to participate in drills or in training activity 
or would some of them have the training while some of them did not 
have it? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The ones that would receive the most training, of 
course, are those who are in the Organized Reserves and the National 
Guard and, therefore, we urge that they go in. 

To what extent the rest of the Ready Reserve can receive training 
depends partially on the location they may be in. They may be in a 
place where they cannot do anything. T hey may be able to take cor- 
respondence courses, but no training, and also it depends on the funds 
that Congress provides. The number of people we can train depends 
on the amount of foods, equipment, and facilities we have to train 
them with. 

Senator Lone. Of course, there is something of an inconsistency 
from at least one point of view, and that is that during the last years 
of service the man who has had the most training will be the man 
least available while, from the point of national service rather than 
thinking of the individual hardship it would seem that it would be 
just the ‘other way around, that the man with the most training should 
be the one who will fight first. 
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Colonel JoHnson. In all cases the most qualified man is in here 
(the Standby Reserve). 

Senator Lone. That is right. During the last 2 years of service, 
the most qualified man from the point of training would be in the 
Standby Reserve. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. If we had regarded only what was best for the 
services we certainly would not have had this difference, but trying to 
bring equity into the lives of men, we have to provide some security 
in that they know at what time they are finished with their Re: ady 
Reserve and their Standby Reserve obligation. 

There is another reason why we feel this will not only serve the 
individual best but the economy, the national economy best. The 
older the man gets, the greater his skill, the more he has acquired 
family and dependents, and the more difficult it is for him to return 
to the armed services; and what we are trying to do here is to make 
sure that those men that we count on as part of the Ready Reserve 
are really a Ready Reserve and will not drop out because of family 
depende nts or deferment at the time they are called. 

Senator Lone. There is one advantage to that plan, and that is 
that in your Standby Reserve you will have a large number of men 
who had had close contact with their training over a period of years; 
you would not be confronted with the same problem that existed 
at the time of Korea when you had to leave a large number of trained 
men here while you called up men who had not kept contact with 
their armed service training, in order that you might have someone 
to train and to man the cadres that could be expanded at a later date 
in the event we ran into an all-out war. At least in that event your 
Standby Reserve would not be one that would have to have a large 
number of well-trained individuals to make up for lack of training 
in other respects. 

Colonel Jounson. They could be much more readily assimilated. 

Senator Lone. Those who had not kept most contact with their 
training could at least be fitted in with other men who were already 
trained. 

Do I understand that you are proposing amendments to the bill 
now to make this program effective? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

If you are following the testimony, Senator, I skipped all in my 
testimony explaining ‘this, as Colonel Johnson explained it, with 
charts, and I will pick up on page 7 of the mimeographed testimony. 

Senator Lona. I believe that amendment is one that is printed in 
the —— 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Page 12, print No. 4. 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. More complete details will be furnished by the 
military departments during their presentations. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT IS NOT ATTEMPTING TO FEDERALIZE GUARD 


Turning to the testimony by the National Guard Association be- 
fore your committe yesterday, the Department of Defense wishes 
to reemphasize that there has never been, nor is there now, any intent 
to federalize the National Guard. The bill as presently drafted 
applies only to the National Guard of the United States and the 
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Air National Guard of the United States; that is, them status as 
Federal Reserve components. As General Walsh stated yesterday, 
the National Guard Association, during the hearings before the 
House Armed Services Committee, offered 97 amendments to safe- 
guard the State status of the National Guard and 96 of these 97 were 
accepted by the Department of Defense and included in the bill by 
the House Committee. The Department of Defense was astonished 
to learn that the National Guard Association had testified yesterday 
that the bill would federalize the Guard. The Department has been 
in almost continual contact with the senior representatives of the 
National Guard Association, and this is the first intimation we have 
had that the National Guard Association is dissatified with its own 
amendments to the bill. 


NATIONAL GUARD OBJECTING TO OWN AMENDMENTS 


The Department of Defense desires to point out in addition that 
some of the provisions objected to as federalizing the Guard were 
inserted in the bill at the specific request of the National Guard 
Association. For instance, the National Guard Association denounced 
the provision of the bill which authorizes National Guard units and 
personnel to perform active duty for training in a Federal status with 
the consent of the governor. This section 234 (c) of the bill was 
specifically amended by the House Committee on Armed Services at 
the request of the National Guard Association, and contains a proviso 
requiring the consent of the governor of the State concerned. 

Another provision which was strongly critized yesterday by the 
National Guard Association was the proposed amendment to section 
81 of the National Defense Act relating to the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau. This provision was not sponsored by the Department 
of Defense but by the National Guard Association and was defended 
before the House committee by General Walsh, in behalf of the 
National Guard. 

Title VII of the bill which is the part which relates to the National 
Guard of the United States and the Air National Guard of the United 
States was completely rewritten with the collaboration of the repre- 
sentatives of the National Guard Association during the hearings 
before the House committee and as your committee print No, 4 indi- 
cates, only one substantial amendment to that title has been proposed 
by the National Guard Association. The Department of Defense is 
not opposed to that amendment (sec. 705 (a) ). 

The National Guard Association further attacked the necessity 
and validity of the Standby Reserve and recommended that pro- 
vision for a Standby Reserve be eliminated and the personnel released 
to the National manpower pool to be drafted through selective service 
if and when needed. As previously explained the Ready, Standby, 
and Retired Reserve constitute a degree of vulnerability in contrast 
to present law which considers each reservist a potential No. 1 on any 
recall list. ; 

The National Guard Association states that the term “Ready 
Reserve” is a misnomer in that it implies that the units and individuals 
therein can spring to arms overnight and immediately contribute 
their share to the Armed Forces without further training. Such is 
not the case and never was the intention, as the term “Ready Reserve” 
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was selected to denote that segment of the Reserve forces which was 
most immediately available for call to active duty. The problem of 
how much training would be necessary after such call to weld these 
units and individuals into an effective team is another problem. 

Senator Lone. Might I say this: General Hershey has testified here 
this morning prior to your arrival that he feels that there should be 
a more graphic spelling out of the obligations of the Ready Reserve 
and the Standby Reserva, and that at the present time it is not suffici- 
ently definite in the bill what the difference between the two will be 
and what the relative obligations of the two will be. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. We agree with General Hershey, and we think 
these amendments 

Senator Lone. You think it should be more definite ¢ 

Mrs. Rosensera. We think these amendments and corrections make 
it more definite. If anything can make it more definite we are all 
for it. 

Without going into the various aspects of the mobilization plans, 
which are highly classified, it can be stated that the military depart- 
ments would have a critical need for vast numbers of reservists in a 
relatively short period of time, in case of war. Even with the present 
large active force, any further deterioration in the international situ- 
ation necessitating further expansion would find the military de- 
partments hard pressed to meet their needs for the present number 
of reservists available. Elimination of the Standby Reserve would 
eliminate a vast source of trained manpower and such action could 
only result in the necessity for the continued maintenance of a much 
larger arined force. 


GUARD SERVICE INSTEAD OF DRAFT IMPRACTICAL 


The amendment proposed by the National Guard Association which 
would permit direct enlistment of men without prior service into 
organized units is one that was thoroughly discussed by both the 
Senate and the House at the time Public Law 51 was passed. The 
arguments so ably advanced against this concept by General Mar- 
shall at that time are no less true today. If anything, they are even 
more valid now than at that time. Our manpower pool is being de- 
pleted more rapidly than it is being replenished and this process will 
continue at least through 1960 and, with your permission, I would 
like to have General Lynch, who is head of our manpower require- 
ments, show these charts, because to go back to what I said formerly 
it is not what we want, it is what we have, and that is all we can 
deal with, 

If young men who have never seen service are allowed to join 
Reserve organizations the manpower pool will be depleted at so 
much greater a rate that we will be forced to the injustice of calling 
Reserve or older men who have seen former service to meet the 
needs of the armed services now. 

Congress has clearly indicated that it considers that 4 months 
basic training is the minimum which must be given to men before 
they can be sent to any overseas theater or exposed to combat. This 
leads to an additional reason why it is dangerously impractical to 
permit young men to join the National Guard and other organized 
units before they receive basic training. It is contemplated that the 
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National Guard units called to active duty will be employed as 
units. Ifthe men in these units have not received their basic training 
at the time of call a mainimum of 1 year will elapse before they can 
be basically trained, unit trained, and ready for field service. This 
would be true if 2 guard unit were at 100 percent strength when called 
if the majority of the men in that unit did not have previous basic 
training. 
In cddiiien the proposal that these men be permitted to completely 
discharge all Reserve obligation in 4 years, as contrasted to the 8- 
year obligation already established by Public Law 51, creates a favored 
group who, through the fortunate circumstance of location, being 
situated near a unit, are able to enlist in such a unit. 
Aside from the fact that, under these proposals, a young man 
could discharge his full obligation to his country by participating for 
4 years in a training unit at home while another man serves 2 years 
in Korea and then is vulnerable for recall to duty for six more years. 
Aside from the obvious inequity of a lad of 17 discharging all of 
his obligation by the time he reaches age 21 without performing a 
single day of active duty; aside from this action we just have not the 
men to carry out these proposals. We are going to need at. least 2 
years’ service from every man who is below 26 years of age today in 
order to maintain the Armed Forces at present levels. These two 
proposals also ignore the hard facts of our manpower situation. We 
just don’t have enough men as we will demonstrate by chart presented 
by General Lynch, Director of Office of Manpower Requirements. | 


RECOGNIZE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF NATIONAL GUARD 


If I may pause here, the reason, Senator, that I am dwelling so } 
much on the National Guard proposals of yesterday, and the amend- } 
ment, is that we have the greatest appreciation of the contributions | 
of the National Guard, both in the last war and in this war, and I 
saw a demonstration of it both in Europe and in Korea, and this testi- 
mony is not in any way criticizing the National Guard, but to empha- 
size our firm conviction that we depend on the National Guard, and 
our feeling of disturbance is that we thought that we have come to 
an agreement, and we find that agreement does not exist. 

Another proposal advanced during these hearings was that 2 years” 
active service should qualify an individual to enter the Standby 
Reserves. This would put almost. the entire Reserve into standby 
status and there would be nobody in the Ready Reserve except those 
who volunteered to be in it. 

This proposal would also serve to deceive our veterans. No matter 
whether we called them “Ready,” “Standby,” or anything else they 
would have to be the first to go in the event of an emergency. It 
doesn’t matter how far away the line is—or what it’s called—if I’m 
the first one in line, I know I'll be the first to go. 


POINT SYSTEM IN RECALLING RESERVES 


Another proposal that has been advanced is the use of a point 
system for recalling Reserves. Virtually ali members of the Reserve, 
much to our regret, are veterans. Thus, a point system couldn’t merely 
distinguish between veterans and nonyeterans; it would have to 
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establish points for fatherhood, dependency, age, combat, wounds, 
decorations, and overseas duty. By and large, the trained men, the 
specialists, the ones you referred to, Senator Long, would be the ones 
with the most points. In the event of an emergency, the Air Force 
might need an aviator but, under the point system, wind up with a 
finance officer. 

If a point system were instituted, our most needed men would be 
entitled to stay at home during an initial call. A situation might 
well be created whereby we could call in ordnance, and other service 
troops and be unable to call in artillery or infantry. A point sys- 
tem would create havoe in attempting to meet another emergency. 
It is inconsistent with our entire Reserve concept. 

Further, any point system which distinguishes between individuals 
based upon their type of service fails to recognize the fact that 
individuals had no choice of service, and duty in many installations, 
though not combat, conceivably may have been equally as arduous. 
I can assure you, Senator, that I visited certain air warning stations 
in Alaska, and some places in north Africa and some in Korea that 
are not called combat that are every bit as arduous. 

Senator Lone. Of course, you do have something of a point sys- 
tem in operation at the present time involved in rotating men from 
Korea. As I understand it, 1 year in Korea, and a man is eligible for 
rotation back. That is a point system after a fashion, is it not ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is entirely different. A man has performed 
an obligation, after which we feel another man should take his place. 
But there also replacements have to be found for him, and as we 
are training the replacement we can do that. That is entirely differ- 
ent from a call-in. The rotation in Korea is based on what we con- 
sider fairness to the individual physically and mentally or what he 
should take in combat or how many missions he should perform most 
advantageously to the national security and to his own health, 

Senator Lone. Well, if I might attempt to give an example, you 
have about what number of men in Korea now in the Army? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would be glad to furnish that information for 
the record for you. 

Senator Lone. I would say my guess would be around 20,000, just 
an offhand guess. I might miss by a hundred thousand, but the il- 
lustration is there. Nevertheless, you have twice as many men in 
uniform who have not been in Korea. Many of those men who have 
had the same training have not been in Korea, and it would seem fair 
that in the event that another emergency broke out that the first 100 
or 200,000 men, reservists, be called up should not be those who were 
called in to stop the enemy at the time of assault. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. There is no question of that, and the men, for 
instance, who had 1 year in the last war and have seen overseas 
service now or have been in Korea now, automatically go into the 
Standby Reserve so they would not be the first ones to be called. 
Those are the very things that we are hoping to accomplish by who 
we put in the Ready Reserve and who goes in the Standby Reserve. 

Senator Lone. It does seem to me that the degree of sacrifice has 
been so completely lopsided insofar as the young men who actually 
fight in Korea and, particularly, those who were wounded in Korea 
are concerned, that it would seem that there should be a system worked 
out that those men would not be among the first to go in the event 
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of another emergency. Now, you may not call that a point system. 
but that is the effect of it. There is a priority there in the event of 
all-out war, where those men would be called up and asked to fight 
again. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would like to show you a little further on how we 
hope to accomplish those things, but not by a point system. 

Major factors in determining which reservists should go immedi- 
ately and which should be delayed are hardship and the objective of 
equalizing service for all individuals. An arbitrary and rigid point 
system cannot take into account, let alone properly evaluate, the many 
factors involved. One man may have the same number of dependents 
as another but his financial status may actually be improved by entry 
upon active duty while another may lose the results of years of work 
if called back. One man may be a millionaire with four dependents, 
another may be heavily in debt by having four dependents. A point 
system is not a fair and equitable answer. 

The Department of Defense has set up standards for priority of 
call, delays, and discharges and each case is considered on its own 
merits. Factors considered include length of prior active service, 
dependency, hardship, and, very importantly, relative utility of 
civilian pursuits—where can the man serve the national interest best. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT OPPOSES USE OF SELECTIVE SERVICE IN RESERVE 
RECALL 


The Department of Defense strongly opposes any proposal to 
recall military reservists to active duty through the Selective Service 
System or any civilian agency other than the Defense Department. 
1 think it important to point out here what is too often overlooked— 
the Defense Department is a civilian agency. The Secretary of 
Defense and virtually all of his principal subordinates are civilians. 
So are the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Civilian 
control is a reality in the Department of Defense; and we feel creates 
the necessary balance desired by the Congress between the military 
and the civilian. 

This proposal negates the fundamental concept of the military 
status of the reservist previously procured and trained for definite 
mobilization requirements. 

Present laws and congressional intent have clearly established the 
Reserve forces as an integral part of the Armed Forces. As such, 
the Reserve forces represent a vital segment of the total military forces 
authorized by Congress. The emergency missions assigned to the 
Reserve forces demand the retention of those forces under close super- 
vision of the military departments and in a status of trained readi- 
ness and predictable utility for military needs. It is of utmost 
importance that the Reserve forces be immediately available to the 
service when needed, if the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are to fulfill the mission assigned to them. <A field com- 
ander must be able to order his battle Reserves into action whenever 
and wherever the military situation dictates. Relinquishing contro! 
of our Reserve forces to another agency would jeopardize this well 
accepted principle. 

Although the needs of the Armed Forces in many cases will be 
paramount we recognize that we must always take into prior account 
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the national health, safety, and interest. For this reason, a procedure 
for the granting of delays of call to extended active duty was author- 
ized by the Secretary of Defense on August 1, 1950, and the present 
methods of the military departments for reviewing such requests and 
granting necessary delays in call to active duty in appropriate cases, 
and complete discharges in others, gives full consideration to the 
possible effect on the Nation’s health, safety, and interest in each case. 


COUNCIL ON RESERVIST DELAY AND DISCHARGE POLICIES 


In order to insure the proper implementation of this policy, the 
Secretary of Defense last year established a Council on Reservist 
Delay and Discharge Policies, of which a majority of the members 
are civilians not drawn from the military departments. The chair- 
man is Mr, E. B. Erickson of Hy-Grade Food Products. Dr. Phinney 
Baxter, president of Williams College, and Mr. Walter Whitman, of 
the Research and Development Board of the Department of Defense, 
are among the members. This Council has examined the operations 
of the policies now in effect in detail. In the opinion of this Council, 
the aes are eminently sound for the present period of partial 
mobilization, and, what is even more important, are readily adjust- 
able to future requirements, and assure that neither the military nor 
essential civilian activities suffer from one or the other having an 
undue priority. It is the continuing job of this Council to implement 
and suggest implementation of these directives in order to carry out 
this purpose. 

It should be fully recognized that the Department of Defense is, by 
no means, autonomous in the matter of controlling the ordering of 
reservists to active duty. This authority is exercised under the close 
scrutiny of Congress and within limits carefully prescribed by 
Congress. 


EQUALIZATION OF RESERVE BENEFITS, OBLIGATION, AND FRIVILEGES 


I have scarcely touched on one of the major purposes of this legisla- 
tion—and that is that which Congress and the public has desired for 
a long time—to equalize the benefits, the obligations, privileges, and 
rights of all present and future reservists. This bill provides equal 
standards for all reservists in respect to active-duty contracts, reim- 
bursement for uniforms, common Federal appointments and enlist- 
ments, discharges, administration, and many other important factors. 

We should recognize, too, that closely tied to this bill are two 
other bills—the Reserve promotion bill and the Reserve benefits bill. 
The benefits bill is designed to equalize benefits between Regulars and 
Reserves and as between Reserves in different services. The pro- 
motion bill is designed to establish uniform promotion policies between 
and within the services to the maximum extent possible and, again, I 
may say that these pieces of legislation are pieces which we had con- 
sulted and have the concurrence of the major veterans organizations. 

These pieces of legislation—I mean the Reserve organizations— 
were requested by the Congress, and both are before the Armed Ser- 
vices Committees of the House and Senate, 
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One final word that I would like to emphasize, this Reserve bill does 
not impose a single new obligation on any reservist. 

Active and Reserve service obligation has been established by 
Public Law 51. This bill does not increase that obligation in any way. 

The passage of this bill will not require any reservist to serve a 
single day longer, either on active duty or as a reservist, than he would 
otherwise be required to serve by law now in existence. 

On the contrary this bill provides clear, sensible, equitable pro- 
cedures whereby a man can fies his vulnerability for recall to active 
duty—it spells out how a man can be sure that he will be one of the last 
to be called rather than always be in danger of being the first to be 
called. It permits a young veteran to start planning his life, to begin 
raising a family, to complete his education, to establish firm roots in 
his business career without the constant fear for 8 years that he may be 
one of the few called to defend his country again, perhaps for the 
second or third time. 

Unless this bill is enacted, no man will know where he stands, 
except that he is vulnerable for 8 years. All will be equally vulnerable 
to call, irrespective of how long they have served on active duty or 
whether they do a lot—or nothing—in the Reserve. 

This bill provides reservists with an incentive to actively participate 
in Organized Reserve units. The provision of this incentive will be 
great stimulus to enlistments in the National Guard and other 
Organized Reserve components. As Reserve organizations have testi- 
fied, his incentive is vital to the future growth and stability of the 
organized, constantly training Reserve units on which our national 
security may in large measure depend. 

This legislation, we feel is basically sound. It has been carefully 
and thoughtfully conceived. It points the way to justice and equity 
for our veterans. It is a vital link in our program for the defense of 
our country, and I earnestly hope it will receive the Senate's earliest 
approval. 


INCENTIVE TO ENTER ACTIVE UNIT IN READY RESERVE 


Senator Lone. Mrs. Rosenberg, I had some doubt about the effect 
of an incentive to a reservist to continue his training as a member 
of the Ready Reserve in order that he might be transferred to the 
Standby Reserve If that is to be an incentive based on the chart I 
have seen before me, he would have to actively continue his training 
for a period of 4 years in order to be in the Standby Reserve 2 years. 
That might seem to be a considerable burden to him where he could 
simply passively go about his own business, and in 6 years his Reserve 
obligation would have been discharged anyway. 

It would appear to me if that is a substantial incentive it would, 
perhaps, need to be about 3 years of active training and drills, and 3 
years of Standby Reserve obligation. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Well, first, it varies, as you see, Senator. 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The man who has 4 yours only has to be 2 years 
in the Active Reserve. A man who has 3 years has 3 years, and a man 
who has 2 years has the 4 years. 

However, the bill provides that administratively the Secretary 
can reduce and vary the length of obligation for a man to stay in the 
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Ready Reserve before he goes in the Standby Reserve, depending 
wholly on mobilization plans and the international situation. 

It could well be conceived that as we build up a large and well- 
trained Reserve, this entire line would be reduced, but what we are 
hoping for is that if it is reduced, for instance, from six to five or 
even from six to four some day, it is uniformly done so that the man’s 
active service and his Organized Reserve obligation equal 4, 5 or 6 
years, whatever is necessary then. This is our feeling of pemene in 
some equity into the length of service and vulnerability of the man. 

The Senator knows that, of course, it is reduced if he participates 
actively. 

Senator Lone. Yes. mt 

Mrs. Rosenserc. And that is the inducement that if he partici- 
pates actively he reduces his Ready Reserve obligation. 


MATERNITY DISCHARGES IN THE WAC 


Senator Lone. Now, turning to another matter that you have not 
touched upon in your statement, we had a lady testify before this 
committee on one of the earlier days that she was a Wac, she had 
training, was one of the few people who could speak Tibetan, spoke 
several oriental languages; apparently was extremely well-quali- 
fied, and she resented that she was discharged from the Reserves and 
could not be called in the event of another emergency by virtue of 
being a mother. 

I know of other members of the WAC who are mothers, as well, 
who are members of the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and who are very actively engaged in business and professional 
life. 

For example, the registrar of the State land office of my State 
made a very vigorous campaign—I campaigned for that same ticket 
on that oecasion—and she was elected. She is a very vigorous worker 
and a leader in almost any respect. 

Do you feel that it is necessary to have a flat policy that by virtue of 
becoming a mother a member of the Women’s Army Corps must be 
automatically discharged and could never serve again or be one of 
the Reserves / 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Well, Senator, these regulations were made by 
the services and Colonel Hallaren is here, and she is fully familiar 
with the regulations. I am also fully familiar with it, and I must 
say that strongly as I believe in women participating equally and 
actively in all business and professional life and military life, I 
am in complete sympathy with the Army’s regulations. 

The registrar of your State, Senator, did not have to leave her 
child and, possibly, go to another location in Korea or Germany or to 
another part of the United States. She was right there with her 
child, and went home every single night, as do women who are en- 
gaged in business and in professions. 

If a woman assumes what I think to be one of the very great, 
one of the greatest privileges and obligations, that of motherhood, 
and she has a young child, her first obligation is to that child and, 
strange to say, there is no woman who does not recognize it, and I 
am very fearful that these mothers who could be called in, if the 
Child would as much as have a cold, would ask for immediate release 
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to go back or to have the child with them. It would be a little in- 
convenient to run day nurseries on ships or installations or bases. 

We are fully in sympathy and, I think, that these women ought 
to get credit for wanting to participate in the defense of their country, 
and I think they can, and they do when their children grow up. 
But when they have small children, I am one of those who says that 
their place is in their home, and I share fully the feeling of the Army 
that is where they can give their greatest contribution. 


IS WOMAN'S PLACE IN THE HOME? 


Senator Lone. Well, of course, there are a lot of us men who would 
like to adopt that policy that a lady's place is in the home, and to 
keep her there. We find that many can serve very effectively. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. There is a way, Senator. 

Senator Lone. Some of the best help that I have had available to 
me in business and professional life have been married women who 
feel that they desired to work, and who have managed to work out 
those problems. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. But they do not leave their children, do they, 
Senator? 

Senator Lone. No, they do stay with them. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is the big difference. 

Senator Lone. You have this problem, however, Mrs. Rosenberg: 
If you are going to adopt a policy that in order for a person to wear 
the uniform they must be available to serve all over the entire world, 
of course, you would automatically make it very difficult for a mother 
to be a member of the Women’s Army Corps. However, I doubt 
that it is wise to adopt a policy that every member of the service 
must be available to be transferred anywhere in the world, Korea, 
Japan, Tibet, or any such place, when many people can serve in a 
limited way on certain assignments that could be given to them. 

Mrs. RosenserG. I am in agreement with you on that, Senator. 
There we come up against the equality of sacrifice, why one person 
should be assigned permanently, maybe to a desirable base, and why 
another one may have to go to Korea, and that breaks down our 
rotation, that breaks down our ship-to-shore policy of the Navy, 
which has been practiced and been found essential, and I feel that 
if women who join the services they assume the same obligations as a 
man who joins the services, and if they are not available to go where 
the service directs them to go, they can no more remain in the service 
than a man. 

I would like to say one other thing on that, Senator. 

Senator Lone. May I ask this question: Do you feel that it is 
necessary for a woman to join the Women’s Army eee you feel 
that in order for a woman to join the Women’s Army Corps she must 
be available for front-line combat duty ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. No, sir; not if the services feel that is not where 
she belongs: but when she joins the service she is under the com- 
mand of that service to go where she is needed. 

\f I may say, Senator, even in the Selective Service law recognition 
is given for not calling in men who have just become fathers be- 
cause it is so strongly felt that the family life in America is a funda- 
mental keystone of our whole system, and that wherever possible we 
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do not want to rob children, particularly young children, of the 
care of their fathers. 

If that is true, how much more true is it that we do not want to 
rob children of the care of their mothers. 

Senator, I have worked for a good many years, and it did not 
hurt my career or my ability to contribute when I stayed home and 
took care of my son the first few years of his life, and nobody could 
have budge me out of town, and I think that women can make their 
contribution without the early stage of their children’s life—not 
being available then. 

Senator Lona. Since you cite your personal example, Mrs. Rosen- 
ber, your child did not keep you at home the rest of your life? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Nor will it this woman’s. I wonder if Mar 
Hallaren has something to add to it? May I ask Colonel Hallaren if 
she has anything to add ¢ 

Colonel Hatiaren. I would like to add just a couple of points here, 
because there is a statement, and it is a statement made by Maj. 
Alba Martinelli. 

Senator Lone. Will you identify yourself for the record ¢ 

Colonel Hatnaren. I am Col. Mary Hallaren, Director of the 
WAC’s. 

REASON FOR SMALLNESS OF WAC RESERVE 


Senator Long. this is a statement made here just prior to her recom- 
mendation on which I think she basically makes her recommendation. 
She says: 

In April of 1945 approximately 100,000 WAC’s were serving their country, 
and the thousands who have served since that date, only 2,500 are now in the 
Reserves. It might be asked why so few have seen fit to join in the Reserve 
program. The answer can be given succinctly. Many thousands have be- 
come mothers and are therefore ineligible under current regulations. 

Now, I would like to carry that a little further because the entire 
picture is not presented there. 

In 1948, when our Reserve and Regular service for women was 
established in the Army, we opened the Reserve to women with de- 
dendent children. We had no limitations on that as long as they 
qualified as ex-service women in other respects. 

Now, for a 2-year period that program was wide open to that per- 
sonnel. By the outbreak of the Korean situation in 1950, out of the 
100,000 who served in World War II with no bars to entry, we had 
4,500 women in the Reserve. Now, those 4,500 were constituted of 
unmarried, of married, and of women with children. 

You may say the WAC’s during World War II covered the Air 
Corps as well as the Army. I checked with the Air Force to find out 
how many women they had in the Reserve at the outbreak of the 
Korean situation, and they had 1,500, so that is a total of 6,000 out of 
100,000 women who mea in World War II. 

We are entirely in line with the thought we do, not want to dissipate 
this resource that we have in skill and experience as far as the women 
are concerned, but the facts do not bear out that they remain in. 

In going about the country I have asked many of our people why 
they did not come into the Reserve, and they said they had a primar 
duty, and that was to take care of the children and to grow up with 
their children. 
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We did have, of course, an involuntary recall, and that is brought 
out here, too, and I would like to clarify that situation. 

In 1950 with our 4,500 women in Reserve we were anxious to get 
as many of them as possible on active duty. However, during the first 
2 months after the Korean situation, a very small number had re- 
sponded, and it is no reflection on the women. 

We checked to find out why, because it was single women as well 
as those with children who did not respond, and their answer to us 
was this: The same thing was true of the nurses, “We are working 
for an employer who is not going to be too happy if we volunteer to 
go into the services now when he needs us. When we come back out 
of the services our jobs won’t be there.” Therefore, they did not volun- 
teer. 

However, they said, “We will go willingly if there were an involun- 
tary recall.” So,2 months after the Korean situation opened we said, 
“All right, we will go ahead with an involuntary recall. These Re- 
serves know they had made a commitment.” 

Then we got a reaction from the women with children, and we 
felt it was justified. I had a letter from one Army area stating that 
they had had protests from women with small children against what 
they anticipated was coming up, this involuntary recall. What were 
we going to do about it? The nurses had the same thing in the way 
of telephone calls and personal contacts, and we said right then and 
there the number was small, but we could not force them against 
their will to come in when they had small babies; so then we separated 
from the service the women who had small children, and put out the 
involuntary recall of those who did not have. 


DO WE NEED AN INFLEXIBLE MATERNITY DISCHARGE POLICY ? 


Senator Lone. I completely agree that no mother should be re- 
quired to leave her children; that is her first responsibility; and if 
she prefers to stay at home with her children, I believe she should 
be able to do that. 

However, as a former serviceman myself, I have had that same 
experience that many other servicemen who knew what it was to go 
through a training base where they had hundreds of billets where 
ladies could have filled them just as well as men, they go overseas, 
come back 2 years later, and find that same group of men still there 
at those same billets that ladies could have filled at that time, and made 
those men available to go overseas with the rest of us. It is not as 
a matter of resentment toward them, but it is a matter of feeling that 
more men could be made available if we gave the ladies more of an 
opportunity to help during a war effort. 

I have wondered whether there was any necessity of a flat policy 
to say that merely because a lady happened to be a mother that she 
must be discharged from the Women’s Army Corps. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. That is not the policy. We have a lot of mothers 
in the Women’s Army Corps. It is with young children that during 
the time they have young children they can not be a member of the 
corps; isn’t that right ? 

Colonel Hatiaren. Up to age 18. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. If I may say, Senator, we screen our Reserves very 
carefully now to make sure that when those who have any reason 
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which would make them unavailable, whether that is occupational 
or dependency when we call them, will now be screened out. We do 
not count on Reserves that we do not have. This is only a modifica- 
tion of the same policy that women who have small children, who 
cannot be counted on at all times, should not be called on or counted 
on to be part of the Reserve. 

We are putting on the most energetic recruitment campaign, and 
we have a very, very fine committee of public-spirited women who 
are helping us, because we agree there are many jobs women ought 
to do. But we do think that we can get the women without putting 
the burden on mothers with young children. While it is true that 
there are some who would like to come, Senator, I am afraid that the 
reaction in the country would be far more severe against women being 
in the armed services if something happened during the term of 
service of a woman who has a small child, because she was not there, 
than the possibility of 1 or 2 or 10 desirable mothers would mean 
to the services. 

Senator Lone. Of course, I do not feel that a mother under those 
circumstances should be shifted back and forth across the country, 
but I would visualize that type of service as a person being assigned 
to serve in the area where they usually live; but I have had the im- 
pression that the Regular services should be viewed in somewhat the 
sense of a fire department; that is their professional understanding, 
and when the fire breaks out they should go to the scene of the fire, 
and it would seem wise to me that we should make just as many of 
those men available to go as possible. 

At the time the fire breaks out, someone else can maintain the 
alarm system back home while the firemen get on the fire truck and 
take off; and in that respect, it would seem to me that there could 
be some plan, and I should guess, perhaps, you do have some plan, 
to assign a large number of positions that are presently being held 
by men or certainly held by men in peacetime, to women in time of 
emergency. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We have, Senator, and that is why we are anxious 
to get at least 75,000 women because we have the jobs designated, but 
we have not enough women for them, and I know that it seems strange 
to say here is one woman or two who may want to come, and we are 
not taking them. 

As long as you feel so strongly, Senator, we would like to explore 
it to the utmost. We have a meeting on June 1 of our Women’s Com- 
mittee, and I am going to ask Colonel Hallaren to put it up to those 
women and let us see—let us explore it with them. They are women 
who come from all over the country, and let us explore whether 
they agree with us on this policy, and we will be glad to let you know 
what their opinion is. 

Senator Lone. Generally speaking, you might be entirely right. 
However, personally I doubt the wisdom of inflexible rules. It seems 
to me that invariably when you do have that you run into worthy 
exceptions, and this conceivably would be one of those cases. 

Colonel Hatuaren. Senator Long, may I make just another state- 
ment here? I heard Secretary Tobin’s statement this morning, and 
apparently the manpower shortage is not limited to the armed serv- 
ices. 
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Now, in labor and industry, in agriculture, and so on, in civil de- 
fense also, there are jobs to be done right in the local area where the 
mother can be available to her child, and I know in civil defense par- 
ticularly they have had requests—they have asked me about the names 
of our women who have been separated from the service, who have 
had the organization and administrative training, so that they could 
be utilized in civil defense. 

Now, they may be lost temporarily to the services until their chil- 
dren are grown, but they are not lost to the national defense at large. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is a good point. 

Senator, may I ask General Lynch to give you a quick review of 
our manpower policies because we think they are so basically part of 
our entire bill? He is the director of our manpower. 

General Lyncu. I am Maj. Gen. Edmund C. Lynch, Director of 
Manpower Requirements. 


ARMED FORCES STRENGTH AND MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, my testimony will cover four points: The size of 
the Armed Forces, the number of new men that we need to build and 
maintain those forces, where we expect to get the men, and the con- 
sequent effect on the manpower pool. 

This gives a history of the strength of the active Armed Forces. 
On June 30, 1950, we had a strength of about a million and a half. 
During the next 17 months we built that to 314 million, over two and 
a half times. 

For June 30, 1952, we project an authorized strength of 3.6 million, 
and on June 30, 1953, a strength of 3.7 million. 

Our requirements for new men from civilian life are shown on 
this chart. 

In 1951 our needs for replacements were very small because of 
the extension of the period of service. The 2 million men that we 
took in that year went toward the expansion of the forces. 

In 1952 we take in 780,000 for replacements, which increases to 
1,080,000 in fiscal 1953, which represents the replacement of a large 
number of inductions in 1951. 

Now, for 1954-55 we show only the number of men required to 
maintain the active forces at 3.7 million, because no forees for fiscal 
1954 have been approved by the President. It may be larger or small- 
er, but we took 3.7 to illustrate the needs for men. 

In 1954 we need 930,000 for replacements only, and in 1955 1,160,000. 

New men to build and maintain the Armed Forces come generally 
from two groups: those from the draft eligibles under Public Law 
51, Eighty-second Congress, first session, and those listed as “others.” 

“Others” includes men who are under draft age, over draft age, 
men with prior service, and reservists. 

In 1952 we will take, we expect to take, out of a total of 1.1 mil- 
lion, 770,000 from the draft-eligible group, partly enlistment and 
partly by induction. 

In 1953, it is 870,000, and in 1954, 650,000, and 1955, 870,000. 

Mrs, Rosenperc. General Lynch, may I just call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that in all these requirements of what we need, full 
allowance has been made for the greatest possible number of reenlist- 
ments as —— has shown necessary. 

General Lynoun. That is right. 
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Mrs. Rosenzera. So these are net needs of men outside of that. 

General Lyncon. New men. 

As you will recall, Public Law 51 reduced the minimum age to 1814. 
It reduced the mental score for qualification, and it reduced the scope 
of dependency deferments. 

Now, the Defense Department, working with other executive agen- 
cies, principally Selective Service System, and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, made a reevaluation of the pool, and then, as the result of 
our needs for new men translated that into estimates of the inventory 
in the pool over the period through fiscal year 1955. 

After going oak over the change in Public Law 51, our 
assets on the 30th of November were 930,000. Now, it is important to 
appreciate that these represent the number of men who could be made 
available, not necessarily the ones classified in 1-A in General 
Hershey’s records. _ 

Also that these figures represent inventory or status reports of the 
pool. Actually, men enter the pool in increments, either as they reach 
the age of 1814 and are classified by Selective Service, or after their 
deferments lapse, and they are put into the pool, and the armed serv- 
ices draw men from the pool generally in monthly increments. 

Durie fiscal year 1952, we take out 30,000 more than enter the 

pool. We have started eating into our capital. 
Duri scal year 1953, the pool at the end of the year has dropped 
by 390,000, the difference between 900,000 and 580,000, and continuing 
to maintain the Armed Forces at 3,700,000 would further reduce the 
pool to 500,000 on June 30, 1954, and 200,000 on June 30, 1955, each 
year taking more out of the pool than enter it, so that we feel that we 
can maintain 3,700,000 through fiscal year 1954, and the early part 
of 1955 without difficulty, based on the present regulations for amend- 
ing deferments in the Selective Service System. 

Mrs. Rosennera. General Lynch, would you mind pointing out there 
the safety margin, however, that General Hershey needs in order to 
call men from his 3,800 boards ? 

General Lyncn. General Hershey has a problem of meeting calls 
because the people who are qualified and classified 1-A in the system 
are not necessarily geographically distributed the way he has to allo- 
cate the calls we make, so he needs a backlog of about 5 or 6 months 
of the average monthly draft call in order to assure that he does not 
run out of men in particular boards. 

Tn this case we are inducting about 50,000 a month. It would mean 
in the vicinity of 250,000 to 300,000. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Which we have not got. 

Senator Lona. In 1955 you would be hard pressed for that man- 
power. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We have not got it. We have not got enough to 
give General Hershey his safety margin or to meet our requirements. 

Senator Lone. Of course, if you proceed at that rate and the men 
who have had their training are discharged, why, you should have a 
very large Reserve at that time, should you not ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Well, we cannot count on that; we cannot call on 
that Reserve. These needs are just to meet our requirements to main- 
tain an Armed Force of 3.7 milfion, 

General Lyncu. In general, Mr. Chairman, the number coming out 
on this chart in blue are the inductees who do have a Reserve obliga- 
tion. This cross-hatch represents the reserves which are returned to 
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civil life, and the brown representing the regulars. The regulars, in 
general, have no Reserve obligation, so that the Reserve obligation 
exists in this group of men who are inducted for 2 years. 

Senator Lone. Would you supply that in a suitable size? 

General Lyncu. Yes. 

Mrs, Rosenperc. Yes. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. I think it is important to notice this, Senator, that 
for 1953, which means the end of 1952, we begin to lose men and our 
replacements are 1,080,000 for 1953. That is not building a larger 
force ; just replacing the men who go out for the fiscal year that begins 
in July 1952. We practically are running a revolving door there. 
We lose on the average of 90,000 people a month. 

Senator Lone. I would like to make all of this a part of the record, 
these charts, and I believe you did say you have those in appropriate 
size. 

Mrs. Rosennere. Yes, to place them in the record. 

Senator Lone. Thank you. 

This committee will stand in recess until 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 
3 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present : Senator Long (presiding). 

Senator Lone. Mr. Johnson, 1 would be very pleased to have you go 
ahead and make your statement regarding this bill. Suppose you 
proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EARL D. JOHNSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. B. M. McFADYEN, 
PERSONNEL DIVISION OF THE ARMY; LT. COL. ALVIN PARKER, 
PERSONNEL DIVISION OF THE ARMY; LT. COL. G. E. LEVINGS, 
LEGISLATIVE DIVISION OF THE ARMY; LT. COL. GORDON F. 
THOMAS, TRAINING DIVISION OF THE ARMY; AND ELVIS STAHR, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY 


VITAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I am Earl] D. Johnson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army for Research and Matériel. Until a few days ago, 
my responsibilities were those of Assistant Secretary for Manpower 
and Reserve Forces. Since the bill under consideration was developed 
during the time my responsibilities were in the manpower and reserve 
fields, I welcome very greatly and appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before this committee to discuss certain of the features, and to 
urge your favorable consideration, of this vital legislation. 

Right there L would like to underline the words “vital legislation,” 
and come back to that because I know that you sit here and in the 
Halls of Congress and every piece of legislation that comes up has 
to be passed or else the country is going to collapse. I think this is 
vital and I think we should be able to prove it is vital. I would like 
to summarize that at the end. 


NOT ATTEMPTING TO FEDERALIZE NATIONAL GUARD 


The Department of the Army strongly supports the basic policies 
underlying H. R. 5426 and believes that its early enactment in sub- 
stantially its present form will be in the best interests of the national 
security. The Army’s belief in the worth of this legislation is demon- 
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strated by the fact that we have already taken steps to place into 
effect by administrative action a considerable number of its provisions 
where that could be done without awaiting the passage of legislation. 
Let me say here that I was genuinely surprised to learn for the first 
time yesterday that some of these steps have somehow been misin- 
terpreted as an attempt to “federalize” the National Guard. So far 
as I have been able to determine, no such interpretation has even been 
brought directly to the attention of the Department of the Army, 
which was completely unaware of it until it was expressed in these 
hearings yesterday. I can state unequivocally and officially on behalf 
of the Department of the Army that there is absolutely no intent and 
no desire whatever on the part of those responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Army, to change the traditional dual status of the 
National Guard either by law or by regulation. I am convinced that 
if the specific points which have given rise to this unfortunate mis- 
interpretation will be presented io the Department of the Army, they 
will be resolved promptly. 

I should like at this point to submit for the record the summary of 
the Army’s plans for the reorganization and revitalization of Army 
Reserve Forces, which was published and distributed several weeks 
ago. These plans are the result of a year’s intensive work, and I would 
like to hand these over. 

(The Army Reserve Forces program summary dated March 1, 1952, 
follows :) 

March 1, 1952. 
Subject: Summary, Army Reserve Forces Program. 

1. The Summary, Army Reserve Forces Program, March 1, 1952, rescinds 
previous publications entitled “Outline Plan, Army Reserve Forces.” It is for- 
warded for general information, and to provide guidance in the development of 
detailed plans. It does not constitute an implementing directive nor a legal 
document. 

2. (a) All pertinent regulations are being reviewed and revised to be con- 
sistent with the Summary. A major objective in the review of the regulations 
is to effect consolidation and elimination. 

(b) AR 140-305, General, Organization, Mobilization and Training, February 
1, 1952, constitutes the basic Army Reserve regulation. A companion SR 140- 
305-1, February 1, 1952, establishes certain interim instructions for use until 
the passage of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

3. The Troop Program, Part II, Army Reserve Forces, Section IV Program, 
Army Reserve (ORC) dated February 1, 1952, reflects the organizational 
structure contained in the Summary. 

4. The unclassified sections of the Summary may be reproduced and dissem- 
inated as deemed desirable. 

By order of the Secretary of the Army: 

Wo. E. Bern, 
Major General, USA, 
The Adjutant General. 


ARMY RESERVE FORCES PROGRAM 
SUMMARY 


PART I, BACKGROUND 


1. (a) In October 1950, the Chief of Staff directed the review of the Army 
Reserve-component structure in light of the lessons learned from the partial 
mobilization necessitated by the Korean experience, and the development of a 
program that would substantially increase the effectiveness of the Reserve 
components for meeting similar situations, in addition to a major mobilization. 
The organizational structure was to be based upon mobilization requirements 
for both trained units and trained individuals. 
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(6) In January 1951, the Department of Defense was directed by the Congress 
to develop over-all Reserve-component policies, to be presented in support of a 
universal military service bill, which became Public Law 51, Eighty-second 
Congress, entitled “Universal Military Training and Service Act.” The approved 
Department of Defense Policies relating to the Reserve Forces was published 
April 6, 1951. 

(c) The Outline Plan, Army Reserve Forces, prepared in consonance with the 
Department of Defense policies and with applicable laws, was developed as 
the basis for the Army Reserve Forces program. It was approved on March 28, 
1951, published under date of April 4, 1951, and revised August 21, 1951. The 
Summary, Army Reserve Forces Program, March 1, 1952, is the resultant pub- 
lication from the detailed developments pursuant to and in furtherance of the 
outline plan. 

2. (a) Certain matters in both the Department of Defense policies and in 
the summary, such as the change of name from Organized Reserve Corps to 
Army Reserve and the establishment of the Standby Reserve, require legislative 
action, which is contained in the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (S. 2387). 
It is assumed herein that this legislation will be enacted substantially as passed 
by the House of Representatives (H. R. 5426). 

(b) The term “Army Reserve forces” is synonymous with the legal description 
“Reserve components of the Army.” The adoption of the terminology is for 
administrative purposes, and is consistent with that contained in the Department 
of Defense policies and the terminology used by the other military departments. 
Its usage is more descriptive of the role of the Reserves in the Armed Forces than 
either the terms “Reserve components” or “civilian components.” 


PART Il, MISSION 


3. The Army Reserve forces are maintained for the purpose of providing 
trained units and qualified individuals to be available for active duty in the 
Army in time of war or national emergency, and at such other times as the 
national security may require, to meet the requirements of the Army in excess 
of those of the Regular Army, during and after the period needed for procure- 
ment and training of additional trained units and qualified individuals to achieve 
the planned mobilization. 


PART III, RESPONSIBILITY FOR RESERVE AFFAIRS 


4. Department of Defense—(a) The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power and Personnel) has, in addition to other duties, the principal responsibility 
for all Reserve affairs of the Department of Defense. 

(b) The Reserve Forces Policy Board, acting through the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel), is the principal policy adviser to 
the Secretary of Defense on matters pertaining to the Reserve forces. On this 
Board, as Army members, are the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Manpower 
and Reserve Forces), the general officer directly responsible for Reserve affairs to 
the Chief of Staff, two officers of the National Guard of the United States and 
two officers of the Army Reserve. 

5. Department of the Army—-(@) The Assistant Secretary of the Army (Man- 
power and Reserve Forces) has, in addition to other duties, the principal re- 
sponsibility for supervision of all activities of the Army Reserve forces. 

(b) The organization, operation, administration, training, maintenance, and 
supply of each Reserve component shall be integrated with the organization, op- 
eration, administration, training, maintenance, and supply of the Regular Army, 
except as provided in sections 5 and 81 of the National Defense Act, as amended, 
or any other provisions of law. In consonance with this policy, each general 
and special staff division of the Department of the Army, Army Field Forces, and 
the Army commands, have a section charged primarily with Army Reserve 
forces activities with the over-all monitorship vested in the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G3, Operations. Within continental army commands military districts 
are established, to include each State and the District of Columbia, and have 
direct responsibility for coordination, supervision, and inspection of all Army 
Reserve forces affairs that are the responsibility of the Army commander. 

(c) In addition, in the Department of the Army certain offices and agencies 
have major interest in Reserve affairs: 

(1) The Special Assistant for Civilian Component Affairs, a general officer, is 
directly responsible for Army Reserve Forces affairs to the Chief of Staff. 
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(2) The General Staff Committee on National Guard Policy and the Genera! 
Staff Committee on Reserve Policy consists of one National Guard or one Reserve 
member, as the case may be, appointed normally from each continental army 
area, and one Regular Army member appointed from each of the Offices, Assist- 
ant Chiefs of Staff; one from the Office, Comptroller of the Army; and one from 
the Office, Chief, Army Field Forces. These committees are agencies of the Office 
of the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the Army. All policies affecting the 
National Guard of the United States and the Army Reserve will be prepared by 
the committees for action by the Secretary of the Army under normal Department 
of the Army procedure. Regulations to carry such policies into effect will be 
reviewed by the committees. When the subject matter has both a National 
Guard and an Army Reserve interest, the above committees meet as a combined 
committee, namely, the General Staff Committee on National Guard and Reserve 
Policy, to make joint studies and report their recommendations. 

(3) The National Guard Bureau is a Special Staff agency of the Department 
of the Army. The Chief, National Guard Bureau serves as staff adviser and 
reports to the Secretary of the Army through the Chief of Staff. He is respon- 
sible for administration in accordance with applicable legislation, regulations 
and policies of the Department of the Army insofar as they affect the National 
Guard of the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, not in 
the Federal service. 

(4) The Office of the Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs is a special 
staff division in the Department of the Army which: 

(a) Advises and assists the Chief of Staff in the exercise of his supervision 
and control of the Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and keeps 
the Secretary of the Army informed on Army Reserve and ROTC affairs. 

(¥) Advises the Chief of Staff on all policy matters relating to the Army 
Reserve and ROTC programs. 

(c) Maintains close contact, mutual understanding, and effective cooperation 
between the Department of the Army and the Army Reserves. 

(d) Initiates action and reviews or recommends action on plans and other 
prospective actions pertaining to the Army Reserve, as a whole, or to the 
procurement sources of Army Reserve personnel. 

(e) Maintains Department of the Army liaison with personnel of the Army 
Reserve and their associations with respect to Army Reserve matters. 

(f) Coordinate the preparation of budget estimates and justifications 
necessary for the provision of facilities, equipment, maintenance, and training 
of the Army Reserve and recommends to the Comptroller of the Army the allot- 
ment of appropriated funds to activities of the Army Reserve. 

(9g) Reviews public information material relating to the Army Reserve in- 
sofar as it affects Army policy, recommends plans and prepares material for 
release to news media and receives, collects and distributes information of 
interest to the Army Reserve. 

(kh) Maintains a central source of general information on the Army Reserve. 


PART IV. GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


6. Composition of the Army Reserve forces.—Within the Army Reserve forces 
are: 

(a) The Ready Reserve. 
(b) The Standby Reserve. 
(c) The Retired Reserve. 

7. The Ready Reserve consists of those units or individuals, or both, available 
for prompt entry into the active military service in any expansion of the active 
Army in time of war, or in time of national emergency declared by the Congress 
or proclaimed by the President or when otherwise authorized by law. Any 
member of the Army Reserve forces may, at any time upon his request, be 
placed in the Ready Reserve if otherwise qualified. A member of the Army 
Reserve forces required to serve therein will be placed in the Ready Reserve 
without his consent for the remainder of his required term of service, unless 
he has qualified for transfer to the Standby Reserve. The Ready Reserve 
contains the early ready force and the late ready force. 

(a) Early ready force——The early ready force consists of: 

(1) Units: Those divisions, together with the necessary combat and service 
support units of the Army Reserve forces required for operational deployment 
within the first 12 months of mobilization. 

(2) Individuals: The following personnel required as individuals to meet 
the early needs of the Army: 
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(a) Individuals to meet requirements for mobilization designations to 
appropriate commands. 
(b) Individuals to meet requirements as reinforcements or replacements. 

(b) Later ready force-—The later ready force consists of those divisions 
and combat support and service support units of the Army Reserve forces re- 
quired to be in training within the first 12 months of mobilization to meet sub- 
sequent operational development. 

8. The Standby Reserve consists of those units or individuals, or both, 
available for involuntary employment in the expansion of the active Army 
only in time of war or national emergency declared by the Congress, or when 
otherwise authorized by law. 

(a) The active portion of the Standby Reserve contains: 

(1) Those individuals without a Reserve service obligation to complete 
under the provisions of the Selective Service Act of 1948 or the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act of 1951 who are qualified for assignment, 
and who make application for assignment to the Standby Reserve, and those 
placed therein by competent authority pursuant to Army Regulations. 

(2) Those individuals with a Reserve service obligation who, except in time 
of war, or in time of national emergency hereafter declared by the Congress 
or proclaimed by the President, having completed 36 months of satisfactory 
participation in an accredited training program in the Ready Reserve, as pre- 
scribed by Army regulations, are transferred upon their request to the Standby 
Reserve for the remainder of their required term of service. 

(b) An inactive status list is maintained in the Sstandby Reserve, which con- 
sists of certain qualified members of the Standby Reserve unable to partici- 
pate actively in the Reserve program. No member on such list is eligible for 
pay, promotion, or award of retirement point credits. 

9. The Retired Reserve consists of those individuals who are placed therein, 
if otherwise qualified in accordance with law or appropriate regulations, 


PART V. COMPONENT STRUCTURE (SEE SCHEMATIC CHART) 


10. The Army Reserve Forces, are composed of two components: 
(a) The National Guard of the United States. 
(b) The Army Reserve. 

11. The National Guard of the United States——The National Guard of the 
United States is wholly within the Ready Reserve. The detailed organizational 
structure will be obtained from the current troop program, part II, Army Reserve 
forces, section III, program, National Guard of the United States. 

(a) The divisions required for the early ready force are provided by the 
National Guard of the United States, but the specific divisions will not be desig- 
nated prior to planned entry on active military service. The remaining divisions 
will be part of the later ready force. All divisions are authorized 100 percent 
officer and 50 percent enlisted strength of full table of organization and equipment 
strength. Additional personnel to bring the early ready divisions to full strength 
will be provided from the reinforcements in the Army Reserve. 

(b) All combat support and service support units, except the regimental com- 
bat team, are in the early ready force and are authorized 100 percent officer 
and 110 percent enlisted strength of full table of organization and equipment 
strength. 

(c) The regimental combat teams are in the later ready force, and are au- 
thorized 100 percent enlisted strength of full table of organization and equipment 
strength. Six of these regimental combat teams, for planning purposes, are con- 
sidered as the basis for two of the divisions required in the later ready force, 
but the specific regimental combat teams will not be designated until the con- 
version to divisional organization is to be accomplished. 

12. The Army Reserve—Members of the Army Reserve are distributed among 
the Ready Reserve, the Standby Reserve, and the Retired Reserve. The detailed 
organization structure will be obtained from the current troop program, part 
II, Army Reserve forces, section IV program, Army Reserve. 

(a) Ready Reserve: 

(1) Early ready force. 

(a) Units: The combat support and service support units required to sup- 
port the divisions of the early ready force are authorized 100 percent officer and 
110 percent strength of table of organization and equipment strength. 
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(bo) Individuals: 

1. Mobilization designees: Selected key oflicer personnel to expand the agencies 
and installations of Department of the Army, and higher agencies; and to ex- 
pand the activities and installations of the major commands specifically desig- 
nated in the troop basis. 

2. Reinforcements to provide for: 

(@) Combat loss and attritional loss replacements for the first 6 months 
of a full mobilization. 

(0) Restoration of spaces withdrawn by reduction tables from active 
Army units, and to compensate for persons absent without leave, absent 
sick, or in confinement. 

(c) Personnel to augment installations and activities not specifically de- 
signated in the troop bases. 

(d) Personnel to fill the early ready force divisions to full strength upon 
mobilization. 

Later ready force: 

(a) The Army Reserve divisions are in the later ready force and are au- 
thorized 100 percent officer, and cadre plus 5 percent enlisted strength, of 
full table of organization and equipment strength. 

(b) The combat support and service support units of the later ready force 
are authorized 100 percent officer, and cadre plus 5 percent enlisted strength, 
of full table of organization and equipment strength. 

(0) Standby Reserve: Army Reserve school student detachments and Army 
Reserve training units will be available for individuals in the Standby Reserve. 


bo 
~ 


PART VI-—-MOBILIZATION 


13. Whenever Congress shall determine that Army units and organizations 
are needed for the national security in excess of those of the Regular Army, 
the National Guard of the United States, or such part thereof as may be nec- 
essary, together with such units and individuals of the Army Reserve as are 
necessary for a balanced force, shall be ordered into the active military service 
and continued therein so long as such necessity exists. Insofar as practicable, 
in any expansion of the Army which requires that units and members of the 
Army Reserve Forces be ordered into the active military service of the United 
States, members of units organized and trained for the purpose of serving as 
a unit shall be ordered involuntarily into active duty only with their units. 
This shall not be interpreted as prohibiting the reassignment of personnel of 
such units after being ordered into the active military service of the United 
States. 

(a) Total mobilization —In time of war or national emergency hereafter 
declared by the Congress or when otherwise authorized by law, any unit and 
the members thereof, or any reservist not assigned to a unit organized for the 
purpose of serving as such, may be ordered to active duty involuntarily for the 
duration of the war or national emergency and for 6 months thereafter. 
Reservists on the inactive status list, or in a retired status, will not be ordered 
to active duty without heir consent unless the Secretary of the Army determines 
that no qualified members of the Ready Reserve, or members of the Standby 
Reserve in an active status, in the required category are readily available. 

(b) Partial mobilization —In time of national emergency hereafter proclaimed 
by the President or when otherwise authorized by law, units and the mem- 
bers therof, or reservists not assigned to a unit organized for the purpose of 
serving as such, of the Ready Reserve may, in such numbers as may be au- 
thorized by the Congress, be ordered to and required to perform active duty in- 
voluntarily for a period not to exceed 24 consecutive months, 

(c) Insofar as practicable; when divisions, or combat support units or service 
support units, are ordered into active military service they will be drawn from 
the early readv force, until that source is depleted. 

d. Units ordered into active military service will not be replaced by like units 
in the Army Reserve forces troop programs as long as the unit designations are 
retained in the active army. These units will be reorganized in the Army 
Reserve forces upon the release of unit designations from the active army. 
Pending the return of unit designations, temporary units may be authorized * 
as prescribed by the Secretary of the Army to provide for reservists returning 
from active service as individuals. 


1 Legislation pending. 
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PART VII. TRAINING 


14. Training responsibilities—In the implementation of the training pro- 
gram, the Department of the Army prescribes training policies within the 
over-all outline Army program and furnishes instructors for the Army Reserve 
forces. The Chief, Army Field Forces, establishes training criteria, conducts 
training inspections and tests, supervises Army Reserve forces instruction, and 
furnishes the Department of the Army with appropriate reports on the state 
of training of Army Reserve forces units and individuals. The Army com- 
manders supervise the training directed by the Chief, Army Field Forces, 
through the chiefs of military districts and senior unit instructors. In the 
ease of the National Guard of the United States, the Chief, National Guard 
Bureau, promulgates Department of the Army training directives and regula- 
tions applicable to the National Guard of the United States; the individual 
States are responsible for the preparation of training plans and the conduct 
of unit and individual training. 

15. Training objectives—In consonance with the mission of the Army Reserve 
forces, paragraph 3 above, the following training objectives apply: 

(a) Units; 

(1) To assure that early ready force units will meet mobilization deployment 
schedules by being so trained as to be capable of undertaking advanced unit 
training without delay following mobilization. 

(2) To assure that those nondivisional AAA units of the early ready force, 
selected for AA defense of the United States, are capable of immediate employ- 
ment on M-day. 

(3) To assure that later ready force units are cadre-capable, and will meet 
mobilization deployment schedules by being prepared to undertake unit training 
upon mobilization and receipt of trained fillers. 

(b) Individuals: For individuals of the Ready Reserve and, insofar as 
appropriated funds will permit, for the Standby Reserve. 

(1) To develop and qualify personnel in all grades to perform all duties which 
reasonably may be assigned to them both in peace and upon mobilization. 

(2) To develop and qualify all personnel of the Army Reserve forces in their 
MOS assignment. 

(3) To develop personnel capable of being utilized as instructors. 

(4) To develop personnel capable of applying current techniques in the use 
of authorized equipment. 

(5) To maintain such standards of mental and physical fitness as are neces- 
sary for active field service. 

(6) To prepare, by progressive selection and training, officers qualified to 
assume command and staff responsibilities of all echelons, 

(c) Mandatory annual field training and additional tours of active duty for 
training will be conducted in order to further the instruction received in armory 
training, schools, or through extension courses. 

16. Training pay groups.—To insure uniformity within the three military 
departments, the following training pay groups have been established by the 
Department of Defense for budgetary planning and pay purposes: 

Training pay group A: 48 drills—15 days active duty. 

Training pay group B: 24 drills—15 days active duty. 

Training pay group C: 12 drills—15 days active duty. 

Training pay group D: 0 drills—15 days active duty. 

Training pay group KE: Prescribed drills without pay; annual training duty, 
funds permitting. 

Training pay group F: No training—no pay. 

17. Priority of training pay.—In accordance with the mobilization require- 
ments reflected in part [V—General Organization, the objectives for the alloca- 
tion of training pay groups are: 

(a) Ready Reserve: 

(1) The National Guard of the United States is in training pay group A. 

(2) Army Reserve. 

(a) Early ready force units: Training pay group A. 

(b) Later ready force units and participating reinforcements: Training 
pay group B. 

(c) Mobilization designation: Training pay group C. 

(d) Nonregularly participating members of early ready-force units and 
nonparticipating reinforcements: Training pay group D. 
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(3) In addition, provision will be made for week-end training, and adequate 
participation in Army service schools, Army area schools, unit schools, and 
extension courses. 

(b) Standby Reserve: Training pay groups within those established in para- 
graph 16 above, will be established for actively participating members of the 
Standby Reserve, if funds will permit doing so, after meeting the Ready Reserve 
requirements. 

(c) Annual appropriations: The extent to which the objectives established 
herein can be met, wi!] be determined by the annual training pay appropria- 
tions, and will be con‘ained in the annual pay policy and personnel ceilings 
directive. 


PART VIII. ADMINISTRATION 


18. The administrative structure will continue substantially as it exists today. 
Members of the Regular Army and Reserve components will be detailed to duty 
to develop, train, instruct, and administer the Army Reserve Forces. Direct 
administrative responsibility over the National Guard of the United States 
is exercised by the governors through their respective State adjutants gen- 
eral. The Army commanders exercise over-all administrative responsibility for 
the Army Reserve. No change is contemplated in the responsibilities of the 
chiefs of the military districts with regard to the Army Reserve. 

(a) Records. The maintenance of adequate and current personnel records 
of each member of the Army Reserve Forces is required, indicating the physical 
condition, dependency status, military and civilian occupational qualifications, 
availability, and such other qualification data as may be prescribed. The records 
of members of the Army Reserve not assigned to units will be maintained in 
the military district headquarters. 

(b) Appointments and enlistments: 

(1) To become an officer of the Army Reserve Forces an individual will be 
appointed as a Reserve commissioned officer or Reserve warrant officer of the 
Army of the United States in a grade corresponding to one of the grades of 
the Regular component of the Army of the United States and subscribe to the 
oath prescribed by section 1757 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (5 U. S. C. 
16), except that no person shall become a member of the National Guard of the 
United States in a commissioned officer or warrant officer grade unless he 
first be appointed to and federally recognized in the same commissioned or 
warrant officer grade in the National Guard in the appropriate State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia. All officers now holding appointments in the 
National Guard of the United States, or the Organized Reserve Corps, will 
be considered as holding appointments as Reserve officers in the Army. No 
person will be appointed as an officer in the Army Reserve Forces who is under 
18 years of age. 

(2) The Secretary of the Army will, unless otherwise provided by law, 
prescribe physical, mental, moral, professional and age qualifications for ap- 
pointment or enlistment in the Army Reserve Forces. 

(3) Each Reserve officer will hold his appointment for an indefinite term 
unless he expressly declines such term. Competent authority will notify him 
of his option within 6 months of the effective date of the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act. The Reserve officer will then have 6 months in which to accept or 
decline the indefinite appointment. If he declines, his current appointment 
will continue until normal expiration date. Enlisted personnel will continue 
to serve throughout the periods of their current enlistments without change. 

(c) Assignment: Each officer and enlisted member of the National Guard 
of the United States and Organized Reserve Corps, on the effective date of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (S. 2387) is deemed, without further action, 
to retain his active, inactive, or retired status in his respective component. 


Mr. Jonson. As another example of our implementation of some 
of the policies underlying this bill, I mention the evaluation program 
for the Reserves, called for by section 259 of the bill, which the Army 
has actually been carrying out on a continuing basis for more than a 
year. I shall have more to say about this program in a moment in dis- 
cussing another proposal which has been put before your committee 
in the past few days. 
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DEMARCATION BETWEEN READY AND STANDBY RESERVE 


First, however, I should like to point out that several of the most 
desirable features of H. R. 5426 cannot be accomplished without legis- 
Jative authority. For instance, the demarcation between the ready 
reserve and the Standby Reserve categories as to vulnerability for 
recall to active service could have little substance so long as existing 
statutes in fact impose identical liability to involuntary recall upon 
all reservists. There seems to have been a serious misconception re- 
flected in testimony before this committee thus far bearing on this 
point. 

Senator Lona. How about making that more definite as far as the 
vulnerability of the Ready Reserve as against that of the Standby Re- 
serve is concerned. Can we put, with your approval, something in 
here that would state that those of the Ready Reserves should be re- 
garded as having a greater vulnerability for call to service than the 
meen Reserve, and that policy will be adopted to carry that into 
effect. 

Mr. Jonnson. Senator, the problem of vulnerability has been one 
of constant controversy within the Department of Defense between 
outside organizations and between the Department of Defense and 
Congress. As you know, stipulations have been introduced which 
limit the power of the President with respect to the Ready Reserve. 
Originally the bill was so conceived as to give him rather substantial 
power over the Ready Reserve, such as the right to call it without 
consulting Congress in advance. 

Frankly, we would like to have the original provision of the bill. 
Congress has seen fit not to grant that, and, as a result, that particular 
point I feel is a little fuzzy. 

Also I think you have to go back and not look at this bill as being 
something that necessarily is going to provide 2 Reserve solely for 
use in all-out mobilization. I think that what we are hoping to do is to 
avoid unfair and possibly poorly thought-out procedures in case of 
another emergency on a limited scale. If we had more control over 
the Ready Reserves than we do have, that is, if the Executive had it, 
I think it would be a better bill, but at the present time I cannot help 
but agree with you that there is a litle fuzziness on that point. 

Senator Lona. It would seem to me as though it would help to spell 
out insofar as is reasonably possible the fact that the Ready Reserve 
has a higher vulnerability for service and would be regarded in that 
light, and that there was at least a moral commitment to permit the 
Standby Reserves to wait until after certainly a large segment of the 
Ready Reserve had been called before the Standby Reserve would be 
required to serve in a time of limited emergency. 

Mr. Jounson. In times of limited emergency I think you can have 
more thoughtful procedures than if you have all-out mobilization. 
In all-out mobilization, it means that everybody is going to go. That 
is not so important. It is to meet these twillight situations that is 
important. 

May I continue with the statement? 

Senator Lone. Surely. Go right ahead. 
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PUBLIC LAW 51—NOT THIS BILL-——ESTABLISHES KOREAN VETERAN’S RESERVE 
OBLIGATION 


Mr. Jounson. In some of the statements which you have heard, the 
idea has been either explicit or implicit that this bill would place 
veteran reservists in double jeopardy. Actually, whether or not this 
bill is enacted, every individual under the age of 26, who voluntarily 
or by induction hereafter enters the Armed Forces of the United States 
or has entered since June 19, 1951, automatically becomes a member of 
the Armed Forces for the ensuing 8 years. This bill adds nothing to 
that obligation of service but does provide means of lessening the 
burdens of that obligation in situations short of full mobilization. I 
join all those who have testified to the effect that the maximum equity 
in sharing the burden of defending this Nation cannot be achieved 
without UMT, but I fail to see the logic of employing that point as 
basis for abandoning reasonable effort to achieve additional equity 
without UMT. 


DESIRABLE FEATURES OF H. R. 5426 


There are other desirable features of the bill which can only be 
implemented legislatively. To conserve the committee’s time, I 
shall therefore merely allude to three or four of these, such as the 
provision for long-term active duty contracts, the provision for com- 
mon Federal appointment and enlistment, the provision which per- 
mits Reserve personnel to be placed in certain assignments now re- 
stricted to Regular personnel by some archaic statutes—and there | 
would like to say that one of those is the ROTC statute the basic 
legislation for which goes back to the year 1916, and requires that 
the Professor of Military Science and Tactics has to be a Regular 
officer—and the provision for payment of more realistic uniform 
allowances in all the services. Others have been pointed out to you. 

A number of proposals have been put forward to your committee to 
amend the House version of this bill. I have no doubt that your 
committee may find merit in some of these and that the Army wiil 
readily concur. I would however like to present the Army’s view on 
two of these proposals which we believe are clearly inimical to the 
best interests of national defense. 


OPPOSITION TO PRIORITY SYSTEM OF RECALL 


First is the proposition that the bill be amended to set out in detail 
an elaborate system of priorities for the recall of members of the 
Reserve components in the event of national emergency. The Army 
is not unaware that hardships, which in many cases were quite 
severe—and Webster says “quite” means entirely—were imposed by 
the necessities of fierce and sudden combat in the months immediately 
following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. Nor is the Army cal- 
lous toward the inequities created thereby. It is easy to forget how- 
ever that the Reserve components were the only source of trained 
manpower available other than the Regular forces, which at the time 
were seriously understrength. I should like to emphasize that the 
need for trained individuals to bring up to strength the existing 
Regular units as well as to bring up to strength the National Guard and 
Reserve units which were ordered in as units, was absolutely vital. 
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Korea dramatized the fact which always has been true and will be 
true in any mobilization of the future, that trained individuals are 
needed in the early stages at least as desperately as units and perhaps 
more so. Therefore, it would be totally unrealistic to attempt to dis- 
tinguish between units and individuals on the supposition that units 
are needed faster. As you recall, our regular units were down to 
approximately 65 percent of strength when Korea broke. 

The evaluation program to which I have already referred will 
provide the Army continuously with data as to the physical condi- 
tion dependency status, military qualifications civilian occupation, 
educational attainments, and availability for military service, on 
every member of the Reserves. 

Right there I would like to say we would like to have that in the 
law because when it is in the law we are required to do it and we 
can appear for appropriations accordingly. We cannot do those things 
without amipiiejeieiated funds and without personnel. 

Our records were not in this sort of shape when Korea broke, but 
I do want to emphasie that the Army did its level best to give full 
consideration, with such records as were available, to both the in- 
dividual’s situation and to his employment in vital industry. It is 
perhaps not well enough known that we have had as many as 15,000 
reservists in delay status at one time since Korea broke, and that we 
have released thousands from active service for reasons of hardship. 
A substantial proportion of those who were granted delays were 
eventually taken off orders completely. To return to my point: 
If priorities for recall are cast in concrete by statutory enactment 
beyond the provisions governing priority already contained in this 
bill, our ability to obtain essential trained manpower at. the moment 
of the Nation’s greatest peril will be bogged down in administrative 
red tape of fantastic proportions. The use of a point system, such 
as that employed in the demobilization of the Armed Forces following 
World War IT, has I understand been proposed with the idea that 
those with the least points would be called first. To impose any such 
formula would require mobilization to go forward in complete dis- 
regard of the needs of the fighting forces. 

Furthermore, even after the enormous tangle of red tape might be 
unraveled, the result would inevitably be to show up the entire sys- 
tem as a fraud and mockery for the very simple reason that the num- 
ber of points which the statisticians might find necessary as a cut-off 
to produce the required number of radar operators in a given month, 
would bear no relation whatever to the number of points those statis- 
ticians might find necessary to establish as a cut-off to produce the re- 
quired number of tank drivers in that same month, and similar wide 
differences would obviously exist with respect to riflemen, machine 
gunners, cryptographers, cooks, artillery battery commanders, and 
so on throughout the entire range of skills employed by the military 
forces, not to mention of course great variances between the separate 
Armed Forces. In other words, John Doe, a radar mechanic with 30 
points, might well have to be recalled simultaneously with Richard 
Roe, a rifleman with only 5 points. 

The World War II demobilization point system came close to wreck- 
ing the military forces. I urge this committee to reject any attempt 
to impose a similar system which could only serve to confuse and 
impede a rapid and efficient. mobilization. 
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OPPOSITION TO AGENCY OUTSIDE OT DEFENSE DEPARTMENT RECALLING 
RESERVISTS 


The second proposal which I should like to discuss briefly is that 
a civilian agency, independent of the Military Establishment, should 
control the recall of reservists to active duty. Some of the propo- 
nents appear to make a distinction in this regard between the recall 
of organized units and the recall of individuals not members of units. 
With respect to units, I shall therefore only add that unless all mem- 
bers of a unit come in with the unit, the value of training them as a 
unit is destroyed completely. 

I have already pointed out that individuals are at least as urgently 
required at the beginning of a mobilization as are units. I refer 
again to the 65 percent strength of the regular units. With respect 
to the recall of individuals, some of your witnesses appear to have 
believed that a civilian agency should control such recalls and that 
Selective Service is better Sa ica than the military departments to 
doso. I should first like to point out that the Department of Defense 
and its subordinate military departments are under civilian control. 

The Congress in its wisdom placed the military under civilian 
control for the very reasons now urged by the sponsors of these 
amendments. Had the recall system which certain witnesses have 
proposed to this committee been on the statute books at the outbreak 
of the Korean conflict, I have no doubt that the Pusan perimeter 
would have been another Bataan. It would have taken weeks, as 
indeed it did, despite the very fine effort made by Selective Service 
at the time, before the machinery could be geared up to begin to 
produce manpower on a selective basis. We cannot ask an aggressor 
to wait while we attempt to operate an elaborate system of recall 
through several governmental agencies. Should total war strike, the 
effects of such a plan for the mobilization of our trained manpower 
could well be disastrous. Even if Selective Service were operating 
continuously, and despite their long experience and invaluable per- 
formance in the bulk procurement of raw and untrained personnel, 
I respectfully submit that the imposition of the tremendous additional 
task of classifying and supplying an adequate force of trained military 
manpower, with the requisite skills, at the right time, in the right 
numbers, would not only be a radical departure from anything in the 
experience of this country and, so far as I know, in the experience of 
any other country, but would again create the risk of military disaster. 

The enormous cost involved in the maintenance of duplicate records 
and in the operation of overlapping manpower procurement plans 
should alone be enough to give us pause, Dut I recognize that such 
cost might be justifiable if the national interest could be served thereby. 
I personally am convinced that it would not be. And the Department 
of the Army thoroughly agrees with my position. Selective Service, 
great as its contribution has been, has never had experience with the 
procurement and assignment of trained military manpower. 


RESERVE CALL IN KOREAN WAR AVERTED MILITARY DEFEAT 


It is pertinent, I think, at this point to remind the committee that 
despite the many letters you have received from reservists recalled 
against their will, the system under which they were recalled did 
work and did enable this Nation to avert what would otherwise have 
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been military defeat. I want to take this opportunity to pay tribute 
to the outstanding performance of the members of the reserve com- 
ponents who have been called upon during this emergency. I under- 
stand that a majority of them have been referred to in these hearings 
as mere “names on lists.” But I remind you that it was they who made 
possible the building of the great Eighth Army in Korea, who made 
possible the absorption and training of hundreds of thousands of raw 
recruits who have volunteered or been inducted, who made possible 
the bolstering of our forces in Europe, and who were a tremendous 
factor in changing the military aspect of this Nation from one of 
relative weakness to one of strength in a period of less than a year 
after Korea. All of this was done without the type of disruption of 
the civilian economy which seems to have been visualized by some of 
the witnesses you have already heard and we are now prepared to do 
an immeasurably better job if it should again be necessary. 


MOBILIZATION SPEED ESSENTIAL 


In effect, if a civilian agency is brought into the picture on an 
operational basis as distinguished from a policy making basis, on 
which we already have civilians and civilian agencies directing and 
advising the military departments, there would be destroyed the 
concept that the Reserve components are an integral part of our first 
line of defense. Surely it must be clear that unless the Reserve com- 
ponents can be counted upon as an integral part of our military 
strength, larger standing forces would be required at any given time 
than would be required otherwise. 

Mobilization plans must be drawn with confidence that they can 
be carried into effect as visualized. If the proposal you are consider- 
ing were adopted, it could only have the effect of placing the trained 
manpower of our military reserve ina commen pool. This definite re- 
source upon which mobilization planning is based would become an 
indeterminate mass of men upon which real dependence could not 
be placed, because of uncertainty as to the numbers, their military 
occupational specialties and their time of availability. 


SPLITTING MOBILIZATION RESPONSIBILITY 


I also fear that the fact Selective Service was in control of indi- 
viduals would be a deterrent to reservists to join organized units. I 
would urge you to consider also that the proposal would divide the 
authority presently vested in the military departments between the 
military departments and civilian agencies without in the slightest di- 
minishing the responsibility of the military departments for the carry- 
ing out of successful military operations. 

I have already indicated the information now being continuously 
maintained by the Army on each reservist as to dependency, military 
skills, civilian occupation and the like. With this and the sound delay 
regulations now in effect in the Army and under constant review by 
eminent experts from outside the Military Establishment, it is the 
contention of the Army that it can mobilize its reserves more efficiently 
than can any outside agency and at the same time give full, careful 
consideration to factors which merit delay or exemption in individual 
cases. I can assure you that the Army is just as interested in the 
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maintenance of the production lines of industry, in the camrying on 
of scientific research and development and in the production of food 
as any organization in our national orenee: 

As a member of the Munitions Board, I can assure you that the 
Military Establishment knows, at least as well as any outside agency, 
how vital these things are to the military success of the United States. 
The armed forces are likewise deeply concerned with the national 
health, safety and interest, and stand ready to protect them. 

It takes more than a haircut and rifle to make a soldier. We had 
hoped to strengthen our mobilization capabilities through the adop- 
tion of UMT. We now find not only that UMT has not been im- 
plemented, but also that you are being urged to oe proposals 
which would weaken the mobilization capabilities which Congress has 
provided. Surely the opposite approach is the better one—that such 
trained reserve manpower as the Nation can provide be as closely 
integrated as possible with the standing forces. On behalf of the 
Secretary of the Army, and as a Reserve officer myself for 20 years, 
I urge you to take that approach and to reject these proposals. 


THIS BILL NOT A VEHICLE FOR MANPOWER PROCUREMENT 


I wish to mention one additional point of basic importance at this 
time. This bill was never designed as a vehicle for the procurement 
of manpower for the Reserve components. I think that 1s highly im- 
portant because some of the testimony has confused that issue. 

Several of the amendments which have been proposed to you could 
be disposed of expeditiously if this principle were adhered to. 

In closing, I should like to express the sincere regret of the Depart- 
ment of the Army that dissension has arisen in these hearings between 
some of the organizations representing many members of our Reserve 
components. The attitude of the Department, and I am sure the 
thoughtful attitude of all who are interested in our national defense, 
is that all of our components, Reserves, National Guard, and Regu- 
lars, are indispensable elements of the military strength and poten- 
tial of the Nation. I am sincerely hopeful that any dissension will 
rapidly disappear, in the interests of the entire fighting team, as your 
committee proceeds to give due consideration to this bill and to the 
testimony presented and to be presented. I want to acknowledge the 
great assistance given us by these organizations in the solution of many 
difficult problems, particularly since Korea, and I am hopeful that the 
Army can be of assistance in the resolution of present differences. 

I said earlier I would like to point out why I think the bill is so 
urgent, because in coming to these hearings and to other hearings, each 
bill is labeled as the most important in the Nation’s history. I think 
that I can probably summarize four very important reasons why this 
bill is definitely vital. 


SUMMARY OF REASONS FOR ADOPTION OF BILL 


The first one is the economics of the situation. We cannot hope to 
cut down the taxpayer’s bill that continues to increase as we build up 
this huge armed force in being. We must find a cheaper way. This 
is one way to achieve a lower cost. 

Number two, the individuals both in and out of the service have a 
right to know where they stand. The present Reserve system does 
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not allow that. Each individual should have an opportunity to make 
his contribution and we believe while this does not do it as well as uni- 
versal military training, it does provide for more equity. 

Three, I think every one of us has an obligation to discharge the 
defense responsibilities of the Nation, and the only way that the de- 
fense posture can be maintained is to count on the bulk of the people 
in the country, and the bulk of the people are not in the Reserves. If 
we do nothing more, we and the bulk of the people should discharge 
our responsibility in part by providing for the welfare of those who 
share the heaviest bvengeat 

Number four, I think as a member of the Department of the Army 
—and I am sure that the members of the other services, the top people, 
and you as a Senator and the other members of the committee, feel 
a deep sense of obligation to the individuals that are going to be called 
into service. They should be given a chance for adequate training 
and a chance to learn how to defend themselves before they are rushed 
into the emergency. 

An adequate Reserve bill will provide a framework or fabric into 
which they can fit to get that kind of training. 

Those are my four reasons for thinking this bill is vital. 

I thank the committee for the opportunity for appearing here. If 
I can answer any questions 


USE OF SELECTIVE-SERVICE MACHINERY IN RESERVE RECALL 


Senator Lone. I think you have made your position eminently 
clear. 


You feel that this system of having the selective service boards 
decide who could go is simply not workable from the point of view 
of calling the reservists that are needed with the spocialista that you 
might need under a given set of circumstances. 

You feel that you are in a better position from Washington to call 
those Boe upon whom the lesser hardship would be worked than the 


local civilian board where they do not have nearly as many people 
available to consider. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. I think you would have to provide 
them with all the information that you are providing the military 
leaders, so they know the seriousness of the situation over all. They 
would have to know what the long-range plans of the Army are, the 
mobilization pe the D-day plans, the D-plus-so-many-months plan, 
and they would have to know the state of equipment, where the equip- 
ment was located—everything about it. That just seems to me to be 
doubling the efforts. The people who know what the defense posture 
is and what the problem is are the people in the services, and we are 
not asking for control over the great bulk of the people in the country, 
we are only asking for control of those who are reservists, those who 
have Reserve obligations. 

Senator Lone. You feel that there is a difference hetween calling 
upon a local draft board to give you a certain number of men and 
calling upon the draft board to give you a certain number of people 
with particular specialties ? 

Mr. Jounson. Very definitely. It is just like that in a big business. 
You have a personnel procurement office, but that personnel procure- 
ment office doesn’t go ahead and divvy up the trained personnel and 
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keep moving them around throughout the organization. You have a 

rocurement agency. That is what the selective service is. In fact, we 
inthe Army—and now I am speaking definitely from the Army’s view- 
point—would like to see the selective service as a broader source of 
initial procurement of personnel. We feel that is a field they cover 
and cover exceedingly well. 

Senator Lone. I have had some experience with that problem. 

It is particularly true of officers called up who had a very high MOs, 
as you call it, especially in electronics, for example. Even a they 
might have a greater hardship situation, they would be called up 
nevertheless, because they were needed for a particular assignment 
while, on the other hand, someone who was called who had no particu- 
lar specialty might receive much more consideration from the Army 
because he was not in a category that was very much needed. It would 
be more difficult for a local board to take those things into considera- 
tion than it would be for the Department itself in calling the men who 
were needed. 

Mr. JoHnson. We would have to give them a breakdown of the cas- 
ualty list as it came in, so they would know where we are taking the 
heaviest casualties, because those are the people we have to replace. 
It starts from the front line and works back through the whole 
organization. 

Senator Lone. One of the difficult factors is that, inasmuch as we 
like to keep people with the best specialties at the tasks that they can 
fulfill in civilian life, which is vital to the war effort in many instances, 
those are the same specialties that are needed and are in shortest 
supply in the services as well. A person who works in a gyroscope 
company, for example, is very much needed to operate the same kind 
of equipment. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

I started to say t\at you have that particular need in the Air Force. 
Frankly, I happen to be an Air Force Reserve officer. So I thought 
of that right. But we need it in our firing devices, et cetera. 

I would like, if possible, to introduce General McFadyen of the 
Personnel Division of the Army, who is here with me, and I would 
like to have him outline for you, if you have the time, the Army pro- 
gram for classification of reservists for mobilization. 

Senator Lone. How long will that take? 

General McFapyen. Five minutes. 

Senator Lone. Go ahead. 

General McFapyen. In view of the fact that so many people are 
interested in and have fears that we are not dealing with occupations 
when we call reservists, I would like to go over it. 


ARMY CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM IN RECALL, OF RESERVISTS 


When we called personnel, we should bear in mind that we called 
180,000 individuals from the Reserve, not counting the members of 
units from the Reserve and the National Guard. Jn the first 2 months 
we did call hastily the nearest available people. By that time, how- 
ever, we had our procedure set up and our delay regulations fixed, 
which provided for consideration of the occupation, the personal 
business of the individual, the hardship, the compassionate side, 
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sueh as dependency, and so forth, and physical condition, national 
health, safety, and interest. 

We began a deferment system at that particular time, delaying a 
man 6 months or 3 months or 9 months or a year. In some cases we 
delayed for a indefinite time. Later the active duty orders on hun- 
dreds of these were cancelled out completely. in some months we 
had 15,000 delays. Among those individuals we had a grand total 
of 40,000 people delayed as well as countless thousands of orders 
revoked. 

We immediately set out, over a year ago, a complete evaluation of 
all the Reserve personnel whom we did not have on active duty, that 
is those not called. We divided that again into four things—occupa- 
tion (personal business or professional business), military skill, 
physical condition, and compassionate or hardship factors. I will 
confine myself to occupation. 

We took the actual list of critical skills prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. We took the list of critical industries, prepared by 
the Department of Commerce. With the help of trained analysts 
and with the eooperation of all our reservists who furnished us the 
information on the types of jobs they worked at in civilian life, how 
long they had been working at them, the number of persons they 
supervised, the number of dependents they had, the total amount 
of military service they had, and everything bearing upon themselves 
as individuals. 

We were able to place those individuals into mobilization avail- 
ability categories in the event we have a future mobilization. 

This is a continuing thing which is accomplished as a change 
occurs, and once annually on the birthday of the individual a complete 
check is made of this individual’s status. 

Secretary Tobin this morning happened to mention that, based on 
the occupation, about 10 percent of the people would be in vital occu- 
pations. I would like to confirm that with our experience on almost 
400.000 individuals so far. 

We use the A category for individuals who are deferred—delayed 
for 30 days. He is immediately available. 

We have category B, which is up to 90 days. Then category C, 
which is a half year, up to 180 days. And then D, which will run 
lL year and over. 

We have right now the names of over 40,000 individuals who, 
because they fundamentally have critical skills which are on the list 
of the Department of Labor or else are in some critical industry or 
combination of both. We have marked them down on our books as 
being in this long-time category of 1-year availability or even beyond 
that. 

There are a few additional individuals there that we include, such 
as Members of the Congress, for example, where you cannot foresee 
from year to year where they will be, so we place them in that par- 
ticular category, depending upon the request of the individual. 

With that we are in a position to determine first from our list 
of our actual needs and go right over into our availability and pull 
people out. There are several little missing things. One is that 
it is impossible to tell an individual or an employer that his man, 
although he is delayed for a year, is going to be in the Standby 
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Reserve, because we do not have that authority until the bill itself 
becomes law. 

Senator Lone. In other words, some men are not regarded as being 
nearly as available as others, based upon their individual circum- 
stances, their family commitments, and employers’ needs ¢ 

General McFapyen. That is correct. 

Senator Lone. In many instances you have had to call individuals 
who simply had to c'ose their business down, but you gave them some 
time to get out of business / 

General McFapyen. That is correct. 

You mentioned the case of radar technicians. We need so many 
and they are all tied up in business. Something has to give. 

In that connection, there is an appeal procedure in which either the 
individual or the firm itself can appeal, and then an appeal, of course, 
can be taken from that appeal. 

Senator Lone. Yes, sir. 


PROBLEM OF KEEPING RESERVISTS’ RECORDS CURRENT 


Mr. Jounson. I would like to go back to one point. I will just take 
a moment. You mentioned the desirability of having the authority 
of maintaining these records regularly and keeping them current. 
I would like to mention a case, because I just came back a couple of 
weeks ago from the White Sands Proving Grounds. That 1s the 
guided-missile range. 

While I was out there, I saw a sergeant here and a corporal there 
and a Pfc here, and man after man whom I interrogated happened 
to be a reservist. I asked him, “How were you called in?” and so 
forth and so on. I asked how they happened to be in the Reserve. 

The great bulk of them were men who had been in the Reserve 
because they were veterans of the last war. I asked them what they 
did. Some fellow said. “I was a truck driver.” Another one said, 
“T was in the Armor.” 

Another one said, “I was a rifleman.” And so on. 

I asked them how they happened to get out there. 

What happened, of course, was that they had gone to college 
after they came out of the service and had gotten degrees, either 
finished their degrees or had gotten an advanced degree in science 
at Cal. Tech, MIT, or somewhere else, and therefore we had changed 
their MOS to take advantage of the more specialized knowledge 
they had. 

When I came back I asked G-1 how many cases had occurred. 
and we have some 7,000 individuals that we have taken out of their 
so-called reserve MOS that they had gone into service with origi- 
nally and transferred into scientific jobs to take advantage of their 
scientific training. If we have an adequate record system and per- 
sonnel control system, we can take advantage for the country’s good 
of this improvement in skills and abilities, such as these men achieved, 
as they work their way through this 8-year period. 

Senator Lone. That would be very helpful if you could have that 
type of record system. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson and Major General McFadyen. 
Your testimony has been very helpful. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you very much for the opportunity. 
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Senator Lone. I submit for the record at this point three telegrams 
from Charles H. Buford, Edwin H. Burgess, and William T. Faricy, 
endorsing this legislation. 

Also a letter from Mr. William L. Clayton, Commissioner of the 
National Security Training Commission. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


[Copy of telegram sent to all members of Senate Armed Services Committee, May 29, 1952] 


As Chairman, Reserves Forces Policy Board, I respectfully urge that you give 
H. R. 5426 early consideration with view to expediting enactment during the cur- 
rent session of Congress. Enactment of this bill is congressional responsibility 
to present and future members of Reserve Forces, to veterans, to industry, and 
to the American people. I am sure you will agree that no single piece of legis- 
lation is of such far-reaching importance or has such urgency. 

CHARLES H. Burorp. 


[Copy of telegram sent to all members of the Senate Armed Services Committee by Mr. Edwin 
&. te vice president and general counsel of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, on May 
As former chairman of the Reserve Forces Policy Board I strongly endorse 

and recommend your support of H. R. 5426. An adequate civilian reserve con- 

tinuously ready to supplement the national establishment in time of emergency 
was never more needed than now. Such reserve cannot be procured on volun- 
tary basis but H. R. 5426 will provide it. 

EpWIN H. BuRGESs. 


[Copy of telegram sent by Mr. William T. Faricy, president, Association of American Rail- 
roads, to all members of the Senate Armed Services Committee, May 29, 1952] 

I understand H. R. 5426, proposed Armed Forces Reserve Act, which has 
passed House, is now before Senate Armed Services Committee. Since I was 
first chairman of Civilian Components Policy Board, Office of Secretary of 
Defense, in 1949 and early 1950, when first draft of this bill was being hammered 
out in many meetings at which all components of every service were adequately 
represented, I am taking the liberty of respectfully urging you to give close 
attention to this important legislation, which I believe to be clearly in the best 
interests of our country. This reserve situation is one of the most important 
and perplexing problems in the entire defense establishment, and, in my opinion, 
will not be straightened out the way it should be unless legislation of this char- 
acter is enacted by this present Congress. If this legislation is delayed beyond 
present Congress, very serious complications will be presented as to entire 
reserve program. 

WitriaM T. Faricy. 


NATIONAL Security TRAINING COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 29, 1952. 
Hon. Russert Lone, 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 


Dear SENATOR Lone: On behalf of the Chairman of the Commission, who 
is gravely ill, and the other members of the Commission, I respectfully submit 
the attached section which we propose for inclusion in the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act. 

While a trained reserve is but one facet of the defense picture, it is an ex- 
tremely important one, since without trained men all of our industrial capacities 
would be worthless. 

While the Commission’s assigned task is that of drafting a program for 
Universal Military Training and of supervision of the program once it is begun, 
we have always believed strongly that a UMT program by itself is not nearly 
enough. It must be coupled with an effective reserve program. Only through 
such a reserve program can the product of UMT be properly utilized for the 
national security. We believe that we should not work in a vacuum. An auto- 
mobile manufacturer certainly does not forget his product once it has been 
sold to the consumer. He keeps a continual check on its performance in order 
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to determine whether or not it lives up to expectations and in order to determine 
whether or not the product can be impreved. This is good business. We feel 
that the Commission should do no less with our product—that we should not 
forget the trainee once he has completed his 6 months’ training. It is our belief 
that we should keep a continual check on the quality of the UMT graduates in 
order to determine in what manner the training program can be improved from 
year to year and from month to month. 

In the interim period before UMT is implemented under the provisions of 
Public Law 51, we feel that it is necessary that the Commission study the rela- 
tionship between this particular reserve program and UMT in order that the 
UMT program will provide more effective reservists when implemented. 

We therefore believe that specifie provisions should be made for this Com- 
mission to make a continual study of the relationship between the two programs 
and submit the attached provision as one necessary and proper for inclusion 
in this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Wiu11aMmM L,. Crayton, 


Commissioner. 


Proposep Section To Be INcorRPoRATED IN THE ARMED FOrces RESERVE AcT 


Until such time as inductions into the National Security Training Corps 
shall commence under the provisions of Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, 
the National Security Training Commission established by Public Law 51, 
Eighty-second Congress, shall conduct exhaustive studies regarding the rela- 
tionship between the reserve program as outlined by this Act and the operation 
of the National Security Training Corps, reporting thereon to the respective 
Armed Servives Committees of the Congress within eight months of the date 
of enactment of this Act, such report to include, but not be limited to, recom- 
mendations of the types of training procedures which will produce the most 
effective Reserve personnel to be covered by the provisions of this Act: Provided 
further, that when inductions into the National Security Training Corps shall 
have commenced, the Commission shall thereafter, in its semi-annual reports 
to the Congress as required by Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, report 
specifically upon the effectiveness of the Reserve service of the graduates of 
the Corps who shall have been transferred into the various categories of the 


Reserve. 

Senator Lone. Next I will call on the Honorable Francis P. 
Whitehair, Under Secretary of the Navy. 

I believe you also have with you Vice Adm. L. T. Dubose, Chief of 
Naval Personnel. 

I see you have also our former commander of the Eighth Naval 
District. What capacity is he serving in now? 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS P. WHITEHAIR, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY, ACCOMPANIED BY VICE ADM. L. T. DuBOSE, CHIEF 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL; REAR ADM. W. K. PHILLIPS, ASSISTANT 
CNO FOR NAVAL RESERVE; AND BRIG. GEN. RANDOLPH McC. 
PATE, DIRECTOR 


Admiral Prius. I am Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for 
the Naval Reserve. 

Senator Lone. I am glad to see you. I regret I haven’t been able 
to be more active as an officer in the Eighth Naval District. My duties 
have kept me here in Washington. 

Admiral Puiurrs. I understand that. 

Senator Lone. We will be very pleased to have you proceed with 
your statement, Mr. Whitehair. 

Mr. Wurrenair. Mr. Chairman, officially I am here as Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy, but unofficially I am here as a Naval Reserve 
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officer, feeling, as I do, that when I talk with you I express the vast 
majority view of Naval Reserve officers. 

I want to say at the beginning that the Department of the Navy 
completely and unqualifiedly wtiliene everything that the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Mrs. Rosenberg, had to say 
before you today. 

I think during the nearly a year now that I have been here, one 
of our great troubles in legislation of different kinds affecting the 
so-called limited emergency is because it is a new experience to us. 
I say only as an individual that in my opinion America has never 
truly been prepared for a war and unfortunately never really pre- 
pared to protect the peace Therefore, as we feel our way, with the 
great involvement of economics and the dislocation and disruption 
of homes, it is one of those unfortunate things to prepare under what 
has been classified or named a limited mobilization for a war that 
we hope will never come. 

Senator Lone. Nevertheless, it is perhaps true that at this moment 
we are probably as well prepared to fight a war as we have ever been 
in our history at a time of anything less than all-out war. 

Mr. Wurrenatr. Perhaps we are better prepared. 

Now with your permission, sir, I will just take a few minutes to read 
my formal statement here, which expresses the Department of the 
Navy's position, which, of course, includes our glorious Marine Corps. 


BACKGROUND OF ARMED FORCES RESERVE ACT 


The Armed Forces Reserve Act, which is now under consideration, 
is the outgrowth and development of a series of studies, recommenda- 
tions and legislative proposals which were initiated within 2 years 
after the cessation of hostilities of World War II. Proposals sub- 
mitted were designed to take advantage of the experience of the serv- 
ices during the war in the mobilization and utilization of reserves. 
Since the studies were first initiated a comprehensive examination 
of all problems in connection with the Reserves has been made with 
particular emphasis on those resulting from Korea. The proposed 
legislation is generally a unified cone ept, coordinated among the serv- 
ices, designed to revise and modernize law governing the Reserve 
components of the services. With the exception of a single perhaps 
substantive change, which I will discuss later, the Department of the 
Navy, as I said before, favors the early enactment of this proposed 
legislation. 

The organization, administration, and training of the postwar 
Naval Reserve have been carried out under the provisions of the 
Naval Reserve Act of 1938, as adapted by administrative regulations 
and miscellaneous legislation to meet present conditions. It has 
become increasingly apparent that that statute, which was well- 
adapted to the 1938 Naval Reserve, does not provide sufficient basic 

policy guidance applicable to present conditions and that it lacks 
statutory definitions which are important to individual members 
of the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves of today. The present board 
proposal is intended to preserve those provisions of the 1938 act 
which are still applicable and very desirable, supplemented as neces- 
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sary to provide an up-to-date basic law for the Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserves. 

It should be mentioned, I think, that the Department has antici- 
pated the integration of the Armed Forces Reserve Act with the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act. However, revision of 
existing law governing the Reserve components has been a r ized 
need which is emphasized by the prospect of the universal military 
training program but is not essentially predicated on such plans. 


NO RADICAL CHANGE IN ADMINISTRATION OF NAVAL AND MARINE RESERVE 


The Armed Forces Reserve Act as now offered will not cause any 
radical changes in the present administration of the Naval Reserve 
or of the Marine Corps Reserve. There are many minor administra- 
tive changes, most of which are believed to be definitely to the ad- 

vantage of the individual reservist. The two calls to active duty which 
certain reservists have received, during and since World War II, 
have emphasized the necessity, from the individual’s point of view, 
of the tacication of the reservist’s liabilities and obligations, in 
order that he may make his personal plans for his normal civilian 
pursuits. In this bill, it is firmly believed, assurance has been given 
the reservist of the utmost personal consideration compatible of course 
with the carrying out of the mission of the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve, as defined by the Commander-in-Chief and the Congress. 

The Reserves will be subject to call in time of war or national emer- 

ency declared by the Congress. <A part of the Reserves, the Ready 
Pinwieds will be subject to call in time of national emergency declared 
by the President, but only in such number as the Congress may au- 
thorize. High level responsibility has been fixed within the Navy 
Department in connection with Reserve matters. The supervision 
of all activities of the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, on the secre- 

tarial level, is now fixed in the Under Secretary of the Navy, and the 
administration within the Navy Department will continue to be the 
same for the Reserves as for the Regular Navy 

Whether or not universal military training is implemented, it is 
contemplated that Naval and Marine Corps. Reserve training will 
follow the same general pattern as presently employed. The Or- 
ganized Reserve will perform training duty, consisting of weekly 
drill periods and 15 days annual active training duty, and the mem- 
bers of the Volunteer Reserve volunteering for such duty will be given 
as much active training duty with pay as funds permit, in sidation 
to the opportunity for such voluntary nonpay weekly training meet- 
ings as members may care to attend. 

‘Now, as to the substantive change in the act , which I brought to 

our attention before; on Monday “Commander Ackerman presented 
his views on section 217(c) with the permission of the Navy. He is 
now on active duty. The views of the Department of the Navy were 
presented immediately afterward by the Judge Advocate General and 
one member of his staff. 

So, with this single exception, the Navy Department supports the 
enactment of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951, and believes that 
it will provide a stronger framework for an effective Naval and Marine 


Corps Reserve. 
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SHOULD NAVY ESTABLISH SEPARATE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS? 


Senator Lone. Having thought about that testimony overnight, 
my impression was that the Navy should seek to establish a separate 
judge advocate general’s corps. I think that is a partial answer to 
this problem in the long run rather than as a short-run proposition. 
As long as that is not the case, just speaking from my own personal 
judgment, that those officers serving together should receive the same 
consideration, if part were to receive constructive service for the 
time they went to law school, then they should all receive it. If you 
are going to have 250 officers working at an assigned task and have 
the constructive service, the others should probably have it, too. That 
is just in line with treating reservists as you do Regular officers. 

It seems that is the way to do it if you do that. 

If you had a separate judge advocate general’s corps, I would sug- 
gest that promotion not be based on seniority at all. I would sug- 
gest you shoaid try to have some system to pick out the ablest attor- 
neys and those who demonstrated great legal ability and promote 
those rather than those who had been in the service the longest. 

Mr. Wuirenarr. If I may comment on that for a moment, having 
been a country lawyer for about 30 years—— 

Senator Lone. A courthouse attorney. 

Mr. Watrenair. That is right. You know what I mean. We live 
in the same part of the world. I weut into the service as a Reserve 
officer and a lawyer, but I did not go to the Judge Advocate General’s 
Office. There is and has been discussion of that matter just as you 
mentioned. The desirability and the advisability of creating a corps 
of lawyers such as there is in engineers and doctors and dentists, and 
so on, has been discussed. Of course, many lawyers in the Reserve 
are very proud of the fact that while they are special duty officers, 
they are still line officers, and it works both ways. But I assure you, 
Mr. Chairman, that that matter has been given, 1 would say, discussion 
once a week when the manpower division of my office and Admiral 
DuBose’s office meet. I would say to you I doubt if we have had a 
meeting where that very question has not been discussed. So unless 
the Congress in its infinite wisdom sees fit to settle it 

Senator Lone. The wisdom of Congress is by no means infinite. If 
you think so, you are perhaps the only one who does. 


PROMOTION OF NAVAL OFFICERS 


Admiral DuBose. I do not know why a lawyer should get any more 
than engineers or anybody else who has had training. Furthermore, 
I would like to correct something on the record there that implies that 
promotion is on pure seniority. Promotion is a result of selection and 
not on pure seniority at all. It is selective now, and only the best get 
promoted. 

Senator Lone. My recollection is that 90 percent of the promotions 
when I was in the Navy 

Admiral DuBosr. That was wartime, sir. 

Senator Lone. Yes, sir. 

Admiral DuBose. You never get over 80 percent selection at any 
time in peace. ‘Twenty percent fall by the wayside every selection. So 
itis rather selective. It is not purely seniority. 
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Senator Lone. Eighty percent go ahead and 20 percent do not. 

Admiral BuBose. In each grade. From lieutenant, junior grade, 
to lieutenant it is 80 percent. Eighty percent of those go to lieuten- 
ant commander. Eighty percent of those go to commander, 

Mr. Wurrerar. Those are Regular officers. 

Admiral DuBosr. The Reserve is proportionately the same. 


METHOD OF RECALLING RESERVES OF NAVY AND MARINES 


Mr. Wuirrenar. If I may refer to some statements contained in 
previous testimony to the effect that the recall of Reserves, insofar as 
the Navy and Marine Corps were concerned, was a hit-and-miss sys- 
tem, that is about as far from the facts as ee can possibly be. 

I wish to emphasize to you, Senator, that careful consideration has 
been given to hardship cases as well as to essential industry occupa- 
tions. Right on that point, for example, we will enter into a contract 
with General Electric for certain types of electronic equipment and 
along with that, in that contract, we provide for the training of an 
adequate number of our military or civilian personnel, or both, to 
handle that type of new equipment as it comes out. 

I can understand industry’s problems as well, but again and again 
we have lost on the civilian side—and I have that responsibility, too— 
many of our graded employees to private industry. We haven’t come 
up here quarreling about it. We are doing the very best we can. 

There is a dearth of certain types of highly specialized people. 
That is readily admitted. Industry is having its problems as well as 
the military. 

In handling these hardship cases we have deferment boards. In 
the case of enlisted men and officers they have labored long and dili- 
gently, that I know of, in considering each case presented to them on 
the basis of its individual merits, with the following criteria in mind: 
To meet the immediate requirements of the Navy and at the same 
time to be fair both to the individual and to the civilian economy. It 
was inevitable that in all cases the decision could not be favorable to 
the individual or his employers, and this was undoubtedly the reason 
for much of the correspondence received by the Congress and we re- 
ceived a considerable amount, too. Actually the Navy’s selective recall 
was a scientific process, as I see it, based on the best utilization of the 
talents and skills that were available in the Reserve and necessary 
to fill the complements of the ships and Marine Corps units in order 
to meet the critical situation of Korea. 

And I know of no better demonstration I can possibly give of 
the necessity to preserve this thing called the Reserve than after Korea, 
when the Commanding General of the Pacific, then MacArthur, who 
was backed up as the Sea of Japan in the lower part of that 
peninsula, ordered an amphibious landing at Inchon. It was the most 
difficult one that has ever been performed. The Navy got the vessels 
and the 30,000 marines who landed there, over 50 percent of them 
were Reserves and had been in civilian clothes about 2 months prior. 


NAVY OPPOSES RECALL OF RESERVISTS THROUGH SELECTIVE SERVICE 


I also have been informed that it has been recommended in previous 
testimony that future recall of reservists be screened and adminis- 
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tered by Selective Service. The Department of the Navy is unalter- 
ably opposed to this concept. It has been contended that the lexge 
pool of manpower and skills which will result from the 8-year obli- 
gation under Public Law 51 will be subject to the whim of the mili- 
tary is not lacking in adequate civilian control and supervision. If 
It must be apparent to anyone familiar with the defense organization 
and the structure of our Government as now constituted that the mili- 
tary is not lacking in adequate civilian control and supervision. If 
anything, they are quite aware of that control every hour they work. 

The military are responsible to their civilian heads, who in turn are 
responsible to civilian Secretary of Defense, who is in turn responsible 
to the Commander in Chief, the President, and to the Congress. It 
is unbelievable to me that the Navy should be charged with missions 
vital to the national security and then be denied the tools necessary 
to its successful accomplishment. In other words, the Navy is charged 
with training the Reserve in time of peace but then denied the use of 
the Reserve in the number of skills that would be needed to meet an 
emergency, except at the discretion of am outside agency not at all 
responsible to the Navy’s mission. Furthermore, such a system would 
be an administrative nightmare because it would involve the duplica- 
tion of millions of records, and heavy additional cost to all we people 
who pay taxes without corresponding benefit that I can see, to the 
country and its defense. 

I know General Hershey and I have great admiration for the ac- 
complishments of the Selective Service System, but I do not consider 
that it should be interposed between two integral parts of the Navy, 
namely, the regular Naval Establishment and its Reserve components. 

I apologize for so much of my testimony being repetitious and cumu- 
lative. I do feel this very, very deeply, Senator, and I trust you and 
your committee will find it necessary to go forward im a favorable 
way with the enactment of this proposed legislation and at a very early 
date in a very, very critical insecure period of our history. Thank you. 

Senator Lone. Do you have any further statement to make in con- 
nection with the statement of Under Secretary Whitehair, Admiral? 

Admiral DuBose. I have a statement here which will take about 8 
or 10 minutes. It is somewhat repetitious. If you wish to hear it, I 
will proceed. 

Senator Lone. You can either read the entire statement or else we 
will include the entire statement in the record, and you might comment 
on those portions that you care to. 


USE OF SELECTIVE SERVICE WOULD INTERFERE WITH EFFECTIVE RESERVE 
MOBILIZATION 


Admiral DuBose. My position is that of Chief of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. Therefore I am the one responsible for pro- 
curing the personnel for the Navy and I am also the one responsible 
to look after their discharges and releases. So that one thing which 
concerns me vitally is, of course, the suggestion that we turn over the 
recall to the Selective Service System. 

That concept may appear attractive on the surface but it will not 
stand up under critical examination and it is totally unacceptable to 
the Department of Defense, for reasons which I hope to make clear. 
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Section 201 (a) of the bill that you are considering sets forth the 
purpose of the Reserve components as follows: 

The Congress hereby declares that the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces of the United States are maintained for the purpose of providing trained 
units and qualified individuals to be available for active duty in the Armed Forces 
of the United States in time of war or national emergency, and at such otber 
times as the national security may require, to meet the requirement of the Armed 
Forces of the United States in excess of those of the Regular components thereof, 
during and after the period needed for procurement and training of additional 
trained units and qualified individuals to achieve the planned mobilization. 

It is obvions that a reservist who is not available for active duty, 
as stated in the declaration of this bill, is of no potential value to the 
military services and should not be a member of their Reserve com- 
ponents. We must not be misled by our experiences of the past 2 
years of limited recalls, when the problem has been one of selectivity 
rather than ultimate availability. Partial mobilization is a guns and 
butter problem, and is much more difficult to administer than either 
guns or butter alone. It requires making distinctions between the 
relative availabilities of individuals, taking into account both personal 
and professional circumstances. I fear that earlier witnesses have 
left with you an implication that no consideration was given to these 
features in recalling reservists, and that by and large, no selectivity 
was exercised. This is exactly opposite to the true picture of what 
has happened. 


SELECTIVITY IN RESERVE RECALL 


The Secretary has told you about our boards. 

Of all the officers whom we have recalled involuntarily, 62 percent 
have requested deferment, and 62 percent of these requests have been 
granted in some degree. For enlisted personnel, the similar statistics 
ar 33 percent and 60 percent. However, I wish to emphasize the fact 
that under a full mobilization there will be no question of selectivity ; 
we will need all our trained officers and men. Full mobilization is the 
real purpose for which the Reserve components exist, and it is incon- 
ceivable that a military man should not be unquestionably available; 
that he should have to be screened and certified by a civilian agency. 
During a partial mobilization, when distinctions are permissible, I 
firmly believe that the services are in the best position to weigh the 
military needs versus the individual circumstances. And despite the 
criticism that has been leveled against us, I believe that we have 
done a respectable job. Please do not overlook the fact that we had 
urgent commitments that had to be met. 

This brings me to other allegations that have been made before this 
committee—that the services called up veterans and family men while 
many young men without prior service and without domestic re- 
sponsibilities stayed home. These veterans are our trained men for 
whom there is no substitute. No service can double or treble its 
strength overnight and fight a war with untrained men. This takes 
time—which the reservists provide. In the Navy, approximately 60 
percent of the enlisted billets call for petty officers, whom it takes on 
an average of 2 years to train for the lowest grade. It is very 
difficult to convince one veteran that his place could not have been 
taken by one recruit. But it is not hard to understand that 100,000 
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recruits could not replace the 100,000 trained men that have taken the 
Navy’s ships out of mothballs and into combat. I would like also to 
assure this committee that these recalls were made on a most austere 
basis—not what we would have liked to call, but the bare minimum 
with which we figured we could get by. 


POINT SYSTEM FOR RECALL OF RESERVISTS 


There has been mentioned a “point system” for priority of recall. 
This scheme would result in the best-trained men—those most needed— 
being the least available. This proposition is utterly untenable and 
vicious, it defeats the very purpose of maintaining the reserve com- 
ponents, and I recommend that this committee dismiss any further 
consideration of such a plan. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE AND RESERVE MOBILIZATION 


Under the present philosophy governing application of the Selec- 
tive Service principle in this country, civil authority, i. e., local, 
State and national boards, administers the individual until he passes 
from civilian status into that of the military, at which point he 
becomes subject to military administration. While on inactive duty, 
an officer or enlisted man of the Reserve forces is a civilian in all 
respects except that he has assumed an obligation to be available for 
active military service when needed. It is this obligation that sets 
the reservist apart from the civilian population at large and makes 
him subject to the jurisdiction not of Selective Service but of the 
military service of which he is a part. 

For the sake of discussion, let us assume that the Selective Serv- 
ice System were to be empowered to select or to pass judgment on the 
reservists whom the services were privileged to call to active duty. 
This brings us to a contemplation of the actual mechanics of opera- 
tion. Upon mobilization the services require all their reserves as in- 
dividuals possessing definite military qualifications. Their report- 
ing dates must be firmly set, and their distribution must be in accord- 
ance with known billet requirements to meet the particular military 
situation. To achieve this, it is necessary to maintain extensive rec- 
ords of the reserve personnel. Only the custodian of these records 
is able to identify individuals and issue their orders. It is conceivable 
that this custodian could relay orders via Selective Service for screen- 
ing for availability, but this would be a time-consuming and com- 
plicated administrative process, and would produce unacceptable 
uncertainties in results. It therefore becomes evident that the 
designation of individuals to be recalled must devolve primarily on 
the services and can be handled effectively only by a direct process. 

The bill that this subcommittee is considering was designed to pro- 
vide uniform internal administration of the Reserve components of 
the various services. The proposal under discussion goes far beyond 
this purpose and, in my opinion, has no place in this legislation. The 
purpose of the Armed Forces Reserve Act is to say how the reservists 
shall be governed, not who shall serve. This latter problem is proper- 
ly a matter that should be covered in the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act. If certain categories of reservists are to be 
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exempted from military duty, that act should provide for their 
separation from military status. 


DONT TAKE AWAY THE MILITARY’S ABILITY TO DEFEND THE COUNTRY 


The military departments are charged with the defense of the coun- 
try in time of war. The Reserve components are an integral part of 
the organization that is maintained for this mission. They must be 
kept at adequate strength, and they must be available to meet the pur- 
poses for which constituted. Therefore I believe that we are going 
far astray in our thinking when we entertain any ideas that an out- 
side agency should step in and otherwise allocate the forces that are 
trained and earmarked for military operations. It would be an ex- 
cellent start, in my opinion, toward losing a war, It is incomprehen- 
sible to me how any one who has investigated this matter and has 
given serious thought to it, could fail to see the incongruity of such a 
situation. They may not realize it but they advocate a course of 
action that would be disastrous to effective mobilization. In my mind, 
such a procedure would largely destroy the usefulness of the Reserve 
components to meet the very situation which is the only justification 
for their existence. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much for your statement, Admiral 
DuBose, and also your presentation here, Mr. Whitehair. 

I was under the impression that the Selective Service procedure 
might be the fairest and the most readily acceptable procedure to 
bring reservists back to the colors, particularly for the Standby re- 
serve; however, just as did the Army and the Department of Defense, 
you make a strong case in the armed services for the control by the 
armed services of the calling up of reservists in the event of a limited 
or complete emergency. 

If you care to make any further statements, I would be pleased to 
hear it for the record; however, I think your position is clear in this 
matter. 

Admiral Puitzims. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, that I do 
not need to go into. Some of it is repetitious. However, it might 
be of some information to the committee on the Naval Reserve pro- 
gram. I would like to turn it over for the record. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much. 

(The statement submitted by Admiral Phillips follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Rear ApM. WILL14M K. PHILLIPS, UNITED States NAVY. ASSISTANT 
CHIEF oF NAVAL OPERATIONS (NAVAL RESERVE), ON THE NAVAL RESERVE 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NAVAL AND MARINE RESERVE 


It is my opinion that the Armed Forces Reserve Act is a most desirable piece 
of legislation that will, if enacted, contribute materially to the over-all develop 
ment of the Reserve forces. With its passage, it will be incumbent upon the 
Military Departments to accord their civilian components the full measure of 
support which is so essential to their effectiveness. In the interest of the indi- 
vidual reservist, it clearly defines his obligations and duties as well as it spells 
out his rights and privileges. From the standpoint of morale, this is of the ut- 
most importance. 

We feel that the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve have been greatly aided 
in their growth and development by the fact that sound legislation has been 
provided by the Congress for this purpose. The Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
Acts of 1916, 1925, and 1938 have all been progressive measures, each a refinement 
of its predecessor. It is in the interest of our taking the next step forward 
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that I appear before you to testify in regard to the proposed Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act. 

In view of the fact that many of the most desirable features of the Naval 
Reserve Act of 1938 are embodied in the proposed legislation, it is not antici- 
pated that its passage will require any revolutionary changes in the Naval 
Reserve program. The existing plan of individual training and decentralized 
administration will remain unchanged. The basic policy of integration of the 
Naval Reserve with the Regular Navy that was first enunciated in 1946 by the 
Secretary of the Navy will be strengthened: The mission of the Naval Reserve 
which has in the past been to supply all personnel that could not be obtained by 
procurement and training procedures initiated after M-day, will be expanded to 
provide the support needed periphery action such as Korea. The most significant 
changes, and admittedly desirable ones, will be in the area of clarifying the in- 
dividual naval reservist’s liability and obligations in order that with such knowl- 
edge, he may best plan his normal pursuit as a civilian. 


NAVAL RESERVE ADMINISTERED SIMILAR TO REGULAR NAVY 


It has been a guiding principle of the Navy Department to administer the 
Naval Reserve in the same manner as the Regular Navy. Supervision of all 
activities of the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve is on the secretarial level. It 
is now the responsibility of the Under Secretary of the Navy. In addition, the 
Chief of Naval Operations has the same responsibilities in connection with the 
Naval Reserve as he has for the Regular Navy. Under his authority, the Naval 
Reserve program is coordinated by the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
(Naval Reserve). The mission of the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
(Naval Reserve) can be stated as follows: To formulate, coordinate and con- 
solidate plans, policies and programs for the Naval Reserve to the end that 
in time of national emergency, and upon mobilization, there will be available 
the trained personnel necessary to augment the forces of the Regular Navy 
in manning of the fleets, the fleet shore support units, both in the United States 
and overseas, and to expand the training establishment. 

Since so directed by the Secretary of the Navy in April 1946, the Naval Reserve 
program has been integrated into that of the Regular Navy throughout the Naval 
Establishment. Experience has shown this policy to be workable and effective. 


ORGANIZATION OF NAVAL RESERVE TRAINING 


Naval Reserve is organized into four major training programs, namely: 
1. The surface program. 
2. The submarine program. 
3. The air program. 
4. The special programs. 

The surface program consists of the bulk of the Organized Naval Reserve. 
The basic unit of the Surface Reserve is the division which has an allowance 
of 10 officers and 200 enlisted men. The allowance calls for 750 surface divisions 
located throughout the United States of which 637 are activated at present. 

Fifty-eight divisions of nineteen officers and two hundred enlisted men each 
are allowed in the submarine program, of which thirty-six divisions are active. 

The air program consists of 338 squadrons, 108 auxiliary air and ground units, 
located at Naval Air Reserve Stations in the United States. The air program 
is up to 80 percent of its allowed strength. 

The special programs consist of some 35 different specialized programs, such 
as advanced base, construction battalions, electronics, medical, ete. The units 
of these programs vary in size dependent upon mobilization requirements. 

Training categories would be established in accordance with a current Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive, which places the training of reservists in ali services 
in uniform categories. This directive provides categories of training similar 
te that now in effect in the Naval Reserve, namely, 48, 24, and 12 paid drill periods 
per year and 2 weeks annua! training duty, plus volunteer drilling units without 

y. 

The proposed bill will require no major changes to the present organization 
of the Naval Reserve except in terminology. The determination of the re- 
servist’s status in regard to the Ready or Standby Reserve will be a new re 
quirement which is clearly defined in this proposed act. 
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DESCRIPTION OF NAVAL RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Naval Reserve training program is designed to provide the training 
necessary for retention of skills, advancement in rating, promotion in rank, 
and qualification for special duties. This training is intended to bring the 
personnel up to the standards required in the over-all composition of the Naval 
Reserve. ,This training is divided into three major categories: (@) Individual 
home-study training, including correspondence courses and rate training courses ; 
(b) regularly scheduled drilling and training by units organized for that 
purpose, and (c) annual 2 weeks’ training duty. All or any combination of 
these categories would be available to members of the Ready Reserve; mem- 
bers of the Standby Reserve could engage in home study, annual training duty 
within budgetary limitations, and in certain numbers in some of the drilling 
and training within units of the Ready Reserve. 

All training is further divided into individual rate-or-rank training, spe- 
cialist training and operational or team training. Home study courses and 
correspondence courses are exclusively individual qualification courses; annual 
training duty provides operational and team training as well as specialist 
training. 

The drilling and training of organized units is conducted in Reserve train- 
ing centers. electronic facilities, and air stations situated throughout the Nation. 
The training centers and air stations are manned by Regular and Reserve 
officers and men on active duty who maintain the physical facilities and assist 
in the administration and training of Reserve units. The number of paid drills 
performed annually in each program varies in accordance with the training 
requirements for the program; the air, surface, and submarine programs, for 
example, conduct 48 drills annually, whereas certain special programs have 
as few as 12. 

The type of annual training duty also varies with the program; members of 
the Air Reserve perform their training duty at naval air stations and aboard 
fleet carriers; the surface Reserve cruises alternately in Reserve training ships 
and fleet ships (fleet schools and training command schools are available to 
certain rates) ; the submarine program sends all its members to fleet submarines, 
tenders, and bases and the special programs are assigned to the appropriate dis- 
trict activity, or to the various fleet schools and training commands. 

At present, the Naval Reserve is accommodated in 315 Reserve training centers, 
28 naval air stations, 228 naval electronics facilities, and 150 naval electronics 
stations. In addition, there are 94 ships assigned to the various naval district 
commandants for the primary purpose of providing Reserve afloat training. 

The great majority of our Naval Reserve training centers, which are spread 
over some 309 geographical locations, were established during a period of strict 
austerity. Many were located in surplus buildings which were part of World 
War II production plants or former military installations. Others were estab- 
lished in leased space, which, although not considered suitable at the time, was 
considered acceptable under the conditions then prevailing. 

Our long-range facilities program calls for the continued improvement of our 
existing facilities and the orderly repiacement of those which for various reasons 
have proven to be unsuitable. 

From my preceding remarks it might possibly be gathered that we in the Navy 
Department are quite satisfied with our Reserve program and see little necessity 
for change. Such, I assure you, is not the case. We have our share of problems. 
The recall to active duty of some 200,000 of our reservists has not left us un- 
seathed. We will solve our problems, but we will not solve them all overnight. 
The proposed Armed Forces Reserve Act is most certainly a step in the right 
direction. 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge the valuable services of the many 
thousands of naval reservists who have been called to the service of their 
country, many of whom for the second time within the space of but a relatively 
few years. Some have already returned to their civilian lives and others will 
follow in the future. It is only right that their future obligations be clearly 
delineated and that the rights and benefits which they so richly deserve be 
adequately protected, as is provided in this proposed act. 


General Pate. I am in the same position. 
Senator Lone. All right. 
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(The statement submitted by General Pate is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Bric. GEN. RANDOLPH McC, Pate, UNITED STATES MARINE Corps, 
Drrecror, MARINE Corps RESERVE, ON THE ABMED ForCres RESERVE Ac? oF 1952 
(H. R. 5426) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Brig. Gen. Randolph McC, 
Pate, United States Marine Corps, the Director, Marine Corps Reserve, Head- 
quarters, United States Marine Corps. 


H. R. 5426 RETAINS BASIC PRINC{PLES OF NAVAL RESERVE ACT OF 1938 


The Marine Corps favors enactment of H. R. 5426. This bill incorporates the 
principles of the Naval Reserve Act of 1938, as amended. Under this act, the 
Marine Corps has established and conducted a Reserve program that has stood 
the acid test twice—on mobilization in World War II and again for the Korean 
campaign. The basic principles of the Naval Reserve Act of 1988 have proved 
to be thoroughly sound. There is no desire on the part of the Marine Corps to 
depart from them at this time. This proposed bill does not depart from those 
basic principles. It does modernize and streamline the old act by adding 
certain features that are considered essential in the light of present world 
conditions, the experience gained during previous mobilization periods, and the 
increasingly important role that the Reserve must assume in future plans for 
national defense. One of the added features of the proposed bill which is 
considered to be among the most essential is that provision which would clearly 
define by statute the liability of members of the Reserve components for involun- 
tary call to active service. All members of the Ready Reserve would know 
that they are subject to orders to active service in the event of mobilization short 
of the declaration of war or national emergency by the Congress. All members 
of the Standby Reserve would know that they are subject to orders to active serv- 
ice only upon the declaration of war or in a national emergency declared by the 
Congress. At the present time, with few exceptions, members of the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve are subject to orders to active service under either of the 
above conditions. 

MISSION OF RESERVE COMPONENTS 


It would seem appropriate at this time to reexamine the mission of the Reserve 
components. The primary mission of the Reserve is to provide a trained force 
of individuals or units to meet initial and immediate requirements for expansion 
of the active Military Establishment in time of emergency, while the machinery 
for accelerated procurement and training is being set in motion. An untrained 
Reserve, or a Reserve which is incapable of being brought promptly into the 
active military service in time of need, belies the purpose of its existence. When 
the time comes for mobilization, the enemy is not going to give us a 6 months’ 
recess or breathing period to prepare to defend ourselves. Quite the contrary— 
if we are attacked, it can be expected that such a stroke will be made with the 
maximum of surprise, timeliness, and purpose, just as was done in World War 
II and again in Korea. The Reserve must be prepared for mobilization on short 
notice. The plan for mobilization must be a neat, clean package; it must not be 
encumbered by restrictions and red tape. As written, this bill would provide for 
the maintenance of a Reserve which could be effectively and promptly utilized in 
the event of total mobilization or in the event of partial mobilization such as 
with which we were confronted in June of 1950. 


BILL PROVIDES A FRAMEWORK FOR EFFECTIVE RESERVE 


The passage of this legislation will not in itself guarantee an effective Reserve 
force. In facet, no legislation will guarantee an effective Reserve force. This 
bill does provide the framework within which such a force can be built and the 
inducements and assurances which it offers will do much toward making the 
planned strength and effectiveness of the Reserve programs a reality. 

In the final analysis, it is the services who must build the Reserve force. The 
Marine Corps is confident that it can build, maintain, and satisfactorily adminis- 
ter an effective Marine Corps Reserve under the provisions of this proposed 
legislation. 
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BILL WILL NOT RADICALLY CHANGE MARINE RESERVE TRAINING 


The provisions or this bill, as they apply to organizational structure and 
training requirements, so closely follow the pattern of the Naval Reserve Act 
of 1988 that very little change in the basic Marine Corps Reserve program will be 
necessary. Those features of this bill which offer a stronger inducement for 
members of the Reserve to assume and maintain an active measure of participa- 
tion in training activities over a prescribed period of time are considered most 
essential. This is particularly true if we are to conduct a training program 
which is largely dependent upon the voluntary participation of the individual. 
Present law assigns an 8-year service obligation to each person 26 years of age 
or under who is enlisted, inducted, or appointed in the Armed Forces. Under 
existing law. so far as the Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Reserve are 
concerned, those individuals would, for the entire term of their obligated service, 
remain liable for involuntary call to active military service whenever in the 
opinion of the President a national emergency exists regardless of the degree to 
which they participate in training activities. Without the incentive to partici- 
pate actively in order to reduce their mobilization vulnerability, fewer members 
would maintain a satisfactory state of training readiness. Thus, the burden of 
providing manpower for any future mobilization would fall, to an even greater 
degree, on those individuals who had already seen the longest service. Further, 
because of this lack of extra incentive to participate in training, the effectiveness 
of the mobilization potential would progressively decline. 

While there are obvious inequities and inequalities between those of the popula- 
tion who do and these who do not enter the military service, it is entirely 
beyond the prevince of this legislation to deal with that problem. It is the 
considered opinion of the Marine Corps that this bill will provide an equitable, 
complete, and effective vehicle for those who, voluntarily or otherwise, become 
members of Reserve components. 


Senator Lone. Is General Parks here? 


General Parks. Yes. 
Senator Lone. You may proceed, General Parks. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. HARLAN C. PARKS, DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL PLANNING, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General Parxs. I am Brig. Gen. Harlan C. Parks, Director of 
Personne! Planning, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, 
Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

I weleome this opportunity to appear in support of the proposed 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. , 

There are a few points pertinent to the composition, quality, and 
utilization of our Reserve forces which I would like to mention 
briefly prior to a general discussion of the legislation pending before 
you. 

I would like to endorse the testimony that has been made by the 
previous witnesses for the Department of Defense. 

I have a brief here for the record which I would like to read. 

Senator Lone. All right. 

General Parks. When I use the term “Reserve forces”, I would 
like it understood that it includes the Air National Guard. 


HISTORY OF AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The first point is a very brief description of the history of our 
present Reserve forces. Prior to World War II, the then Air Corps 
had no Reserve to speak of ; approximately 4,800 in our Air National 
Guard and only about 1,500 Reserve officers, most of whom were on 
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active duty. We acquired our Reserve forces during demobilization 
following World War II, at which time every officer and airman de- 
mobilized was offered and encouraged to accept a Reserve appointment 
or enlistment. As a result of that program approximately 254,000 
officers and 196,000 airmen voluntarily accepted Reserve status. This 
force has subsequently been added to by voluntary appointments and 
enlistments, primarily enlistments in the Air National Guard and 
appointments from training programs such as Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps, the Officer Candidate schools, and the Aviation Cadet 
program. 

The Air Force has never had, except for a few thousand 1-year 
enlistees we took in fiscal years 1949 and 1950, any sort of forced flow 
into our Reserve forces. This is because we have not resorted to the 
draft, but have manned our establishment with long-term volunteers. 
Consequently, all of our accessions to the Reserve, as well as to the 
active Air Force, have been volunteers. 

My second point pertains to the quality aspects of both our Active 
and Reserve Air Force. The United States Air Force is an extremely 
technical service. Approximately 65 percent of our airmen receive 
formal technical training in courses averaging 6 to 9 months’ duration 
with many courses extending over a year. The other 35 percent of our 
airmen receive on-the-job training in less technical skills. Therefore, 
a large manpower reserve of partially or inadequately trained per- 
sonnel is of little value to the Air Force. The availability of trained 
air crews and skilled technicians is our primary personnel concern. 

It was not until after the National Security Act of 1947, which 
established the Air Force as a separate department, that we got our 
Reserve program under way. It suffered the same if not worse growing 
pains as the active Air Force. Asa matter of fact, we were just be- 
ginning to get our Reserve program on its feet when Korea hit. Since 
then, we have drawn upon them heavily—initially to meet the Korean 
situation and subsequently to meet the over-all expansion program 
requirements. 

Fiscal year 1953 will mark the first significant step toward the 
attainment of a completely renovated Reserve program. I would, 
therefore, like to spend a few minutes explaining the principles and 
the objectives on which the program was developed. 


ATRPORCE DEPENDENCE ON ITS RESERVES 


First of all, the Air Force knows, respects, and depends heavily 
upon the capabilities of the Reserve. In the old Army Air Corps 
there was iota a time when the Officers Corps numbered less than 
one-third of its strength in Reserve officers. This record was unique 
among the Armed Forces between World War I and World War IT. 
Today, approximately 82 percent of our officer strength on active duty 
are Reserve force personnel. Also, among the 18 percent of our officer 
strength who are Regulars, the great majority are former Reserve 
officers. 

The fundamental principle behind the new Reserve forces program 
is the axiom that effective air power is indivisible. By that I mean 
that the effectiveness of our air power in the event of total war will 
depend to a large degree on the ability of the Reserve forces to blend 
promptly and effectively into the force-in-being. 
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The new Air Force Reserve program is, as a result, a complementary 

rogram rather than the suppiementary program of past years. It is 
a lanal to flow smoothly in the event of emergency into a cohesive air 
order of battle calculated to produce air victory. 

We have tried to profit fr rom all of the lessons learned since the 
outbreak of war in Korea. The Air Reserve program will not be 
static but is designed with the flexibility essential to its continuing 
vitality. The emphasis is on the development of cohesive, integrated 
air power, every part of which is ready to meet a requirement of the 
Air Force mission. 


NEW PERSONNEL STRUCTURE FOR AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The Air Force is also establishing a new personnel structure for 
the Reserve forces by administrative action. This structure employs 
the categories of Ready, Standby, and Retired Reserve as incorporated 
in the Reserve bill and will result in better ataloging of our Reserve 
resources for active duty. Enactment of the Reserve bill will give 
this structure the support of positive law. Also, the Air Force has 
conducted several personnel inventory surveys in certain areas of 
the United States and is planning a Nation-wide survey beginning 
July 1, 1952. This will give us the basic information necessary to 
bring our records up-to- date. 


FACTORS TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT IN DESIGNING RESERVE PROGRAM 


The Reserve program has been designed in full consideration of 

se following factors: 
The units and personnel of the Reserve program are based upon 

cdibglad mobilization and war plans. 

2. The program is not contingent upon, but is based upon and is 
in are accord with proposed Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

The program is designed to assimilate a Universal Military 

Tysining system should it be enacted into law. 

4. The disposition of planned facilities has been carefully cal- 
culated to maximize geographical coverage and population densities. 

5. Portions of the program which require flying have been carefully 
studied with a view to exploiting already available airdrome facilities. 

6. The final result has been repeatedly screened to assure the most 
economical budgetary requirement. 

The new Air Reserve program is designed to meet three major cate- 
gories of requirements: 

First, there is and will continue to be a requirement for trained 
individuals to bring the active duty force-in-being up to war strength. 

Second, there will be an urgent requirement for a source of qualified 
replacements to maintain the effective strength of the force until 
mobilization can become effective. 

Third, there is a requirement for units, trained and equipped to 
join with the force-in-being in either a combat or supporting role. 

To meet these requirements, the Air Reserve program is made up 
of six elements: 

1. The Air Reserve Combat Training Center: Twenty-seven cen- 
ters will be established to train reservists for assignment to a like 
number of combat-type units. Regular Air Force personnel will 
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administer the program which will provide 48 drills and 15 days’ 
active duty training per annum. 

2. The Air Reserve Combat Support Training Center: This pro- 
gram consists of two air depots wings and two technical reconnais- 
sance squadrons. They will be located in leased, rented, or other 
Government facilities in areas of major population density ; 48 drills 
and 15 days’ active duty training per annum are provided. 

Air Reserve Replacement Training Squadron: This program 
will not be implemented until fiscal year 1954 due to shortage of air- 
craft. It is similar to the Air Reserve Combat Training Center and 
is designed to achieve maximum utilization of available Reserve Train- 
ing Center aircraft and allied equipment at no additional cost as re- 
gards procurement of such items; 24 drills and 15 days active duty 
a per annum are planned. 

The Air Reserve Specialist Training Center: This program 
will constitute the major source for qualified and seasoned personnel 
needed as fillers and replacements in event of war. There will be 
approximately 225 training centers geographically distributed so as 
to reach the greatest number of reservists in all 48 States. Active 
Air Force personnel will conduct the administration and training 
for this program at facilities rented, constructed, or occupied jointly 
with other military services; 24 drills and 15 days duty training per 
annum are provided. 

. Mobilization Assignment Program: This program is designed 
to iniie individual reservists with units of the active force in posi- 
tions in which their services would be required under conditions of 
et 24 drills and 15 days active duty training are provided. 

. Individual trainee program: This program will “provide train- 
ing a that group of individuals who live in the remote areas where 
organized training cannot be economically furnished. Training will 
consist primarily of extension courses designed specifically for the air 
reservists and will include provision for active duty training at one 
of the technical training schools of the Air Training Command. Drill 
periods are not provided. 


DELAY AND DEFERMENT POLICY OF AIR FORCE RESERVE 


At this point, I should like to mention the delay and deferment 
policies employed by the Air Force in the recall of reservists to active 
duty. We have tried to meet our manning requirements to the maxi- 
mum extent possible by volunteers and have been very liberal in our 
application of the deferement policies of the Department of Defense. 
We have made our Reserve calls to active duty on a selective basis 
with the least impact on the essential civilian economy as is consistent 
with military manning objectives. .-An indication of this ean be 
gathered from the fact that of the sum of 35,000 reservists who re- 
quested delay when recalled, approximately 29,000 received defer- 
ments or delays based on the policies mentioned above. 

In this connection, the Air Force considers it essential that control 
of Reserve force utilization, within the limits established by Congress, 
be exercised directly by the military departments concerned, under 
policies and standards established by the Department of Defense. 

Present laws and congressional intent have clearly established the 
Reserve forces as an integral part of the Armed Forces. As such, they 
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represent a vital segment of the total military forces authorized by 
Congress. The emergency missions assigned to the Reserve forces 
mandate the retention of these forces under close supervision of the 
military departments and in a status of trained readiness and predicta- 
ble utility for military deeds. It is of the utmost importance that 
the Air Reserve forces be immediately available to the Air Force when 
needed, if it is to fulfill its assigned mission. The immediacy of this 
relationship cannot be overemphasized. It is analogous in importance 
to the authority of a field commander to order his battle reserves into 
action whenever and wherever the military situation dictates. Relin- 
quishing control of our military reserve to any agency outside the 
Department of Defense would jeopardize this well accepted principle 
of warfare. 

The individual skill and qualification of reservists have been and 
will be a prime factor in the phasing of reservists to active duty. 
Only the military departments are in a position to determine and 
administer their requirements in this respect. When it is necessary 
to order reservists to active duty in sizable numbers, a situation of 
emergency prevails. The requirements for reservists on active duty 
necessarily become an expedient of the emergency situation existing 
at the time. The interposition of an intermediary agency between the 
military departments and their respective Reserve forces could not. 
do otherwise but impede this process. 


POINT PLAN FOR RECALL OF RESERVISTS 


Aside from this question, a number of proposals have been ad- 
vanced from time to time concerning the recall of reservists based 
on a point plan similar to that used for separations at the close of 
World War II. The Air Force has consistently opposed these pro- 
posals. Despite theoretical advantages that appear to accrue to such 
plans, actual application reveals their flaws when related to military 
personnel requirements. Unfortunately, it is impossible to spread 
equality of service under all conditions to all personnel skills, It is 
the old supply and demand problem. With the ever-changing tactics 
and techniques of modern air warfare, it is impossible to keep the 
supply of certain skills in balance with the demand. Our require- 
ments for aircrew personnel or electronics personnel in the Air Force 
is nearly always greater than for many other support skills. There- 
fore, personnel in these groups are required to man a particular pro- 
gram regardless of point credit. On the other hand, support skills 
having reservists available with few points may never be required for 
active duty in a limited emergency. 

Administratively, the point system is an expensive monstrosity 
which requires individual posting of all Reserve records and monitor- 
ship of constant changes. It requires audits of the points for indi- 
vidual skills to determine what criteria will prevail at one particular 
point in time to effect recalls. It requires reporting systems and 
continual exchange of information to provide some semblance of 
equality between different socamaghinat areas and different skill 
categories. 

Asa member of the War Department staff during the demobilization 
following World War II, I have a particular abhorrence to any point 
system in our personnel programs. 
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Senator Lone. The point system was rather popular with those who 
were discharged, particularly those who had the greater number of 
points, and thought they were entitled to be disc harged ahead of the 
others. 

General Parks. As Mr. Johnson mentioned it brought about a very 
confused and rapid demobilization. I am sure, if it were applied to 
mobilization it would provide for an equally confused mobilization 
and a much less rapid one. 

All of the above are factors to be considered in any legislation deal- 
ing with the Reserve forces. The bill now before you is designed to 
provide a statutory framework within which the services may operate 
their Reserve programs with efficiency and with uniformity to the 
maximum extent possible. It provides many authorities which have 
been needed for some time such as the standard contract for active 
duty; uniform allowances for reserves; indefinite term commissions ; 
common Federal appointment: and categories of vulnerability for 
future call to active duty. Enactment will strengthen and assist 
materially the Air Force Reserve program. 

Senator Lone. I will put this chart in the record. I think it might 
be helpful. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

(The chart submitted by the Air Force on Delays or Deferment of 
Air Force Reserve Personnel is as follows: ) 


Lolays or Veferment of 






REQUESTED 
arte AIR FORCE 
__ BY CATEGORY RESERVE 
a PERSONNEL 
I fly 50-25 lapril 52 
8 
essential activities 3387 
c key managerial 5453 
APPROVED 
28,744 education 5876 
compassion 13,969 





govt. officials 59 








REQUESTED 
4,090 





APPROVED 
E 1590 
DELAYS APPEALS 


20261—52———-20 
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ONE YEAR TRAINING PROVISION OF 1948 ACT 


Senator Lone. It was my understanding that the 1948 act permitted 
a limited number of young men to be called in for 1 year of training, 
at the conclusion of which they would be funneled into the Reserves. 


I have heard practically no testimony on that provision. Has the 
Air Force found that to be workable, or what is the reason nothing 
has been done about that / 

General Parks. [ think you will find that almost all of the services 
found that rather unworkable. For that reason and because of the 
testimony presented by the Department of Defense and the military 
services on Public Law 51, that particular feature of the 1948 act 
was repealed. 

Senator Lone. When was it repealed ¢ 

General Parks. At the time of the revision of the Selective Service 
Act as reflected in Public Law 51, the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. 

Senator Lone. I wonder why that was not found practicable? 

General Parks. For many reasons. They were in for only 1 year. 
They could not be shipped overseas. They were completely unpro- 
ductive to the active force. The entire year had to be spent primarily 
in their training. They did represent some value in the Reserve pro- 
gram, although in the case of the Air Force I do not believe the train- 
ing we were able to give them in that year was adequate to put them 
into any of our critical skills. They did assume a 6-year Reserve 
obligation upon expiration and from that point of view they were of 
value in our Reserve program. However, they were in relatively 
small numbers. 

Senator Lona. I didn’t want to lead you into a difficult position, 
but the question in my mind was if that 1-year training at the con- 
clusion of which a young man is added to the Reserves did not prove 
to be effective, how would we feel that 6 months’ training under uni- 
versal military training would be more effective or more successful ? 

General Parks. In the case of the Air Force, in the universal mili- 
tary training program, about all we would be able to give him would 
be our basic military training and a limited amount of time in some 
of the lesser technical skills. 

It is part of our plan for the implementation of universal military 
training to have by the time that outflow of universal military train- 
ing product is available to our Reserve program a stronger organiza- 
tion in our Reserve, well equipped and trained so that it eld pick 
up these 6 months’ products and provide them with the necessary 
continuation training and higher skill training. 

Senator Lona. I was curious about that. I would also be curious 
to have the other services comment on that particular provision. So 
1 will ask the Army and the Navy to give us their experience with 
that provision. 

I make that request for the record, and perhaps the Navy and the 
Army can give us their views on that subject too. 
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PILOT TRAINING IN AIR FORCE 





Do you make an effort to train a larger percentage of pilots during 
peacetime years than you do other specialties! The reason I ask 
that is that it would seem to me that perhaps people in the ground 
forces and administrative phases of the Air Forces at least might be 
available to you for a much longer period of time than pilots, whose 
age causes them to be available for a shorter period of time. 

Do you take that into consideration with your Reserve program ? 

General Parks. Yes, we do, Mr. Chairman. Of course, during 
World War II we turned out well over a hundred thousand pilots. 
They were at the proper age following the war so that they repre- 
sented a great potential to us for some years tocome. For that reason, 
primarily our pilot-training rate from the end of World War II up 
until the time of Korea was relatively low. It never exceeded 3,000 
a year. 

Since the Korean situation we have constantly expanded that fly- 
ing training program, not only to meet the requirements of the active 
Air Force, but also our Reserve forces, because our world war pilots 
are growing older and we have to get some revitalization at the bot- 
tom. We are approaching this year a 7,200-pilot training rate and 
our program for the next fiscal year calls for a 12,000-pilot training 
rate. ; 

Senator Lone. Feeling that some of your pilots are becoming older 
and you require replacements so that. you must now immediately begin 
to obtain younger pilots who would be useful to you over a longer 
period of time? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Have you had occasion to modify your judgment 
with regard to the age of pilots? 

I know for many years it was felt that pilots had to be much 
younger than the ordinary fighting man. 

General Parks. In certain of our aircraft, yes, sir, particularly 
the fighter aircraft, we feel that they have to be younger. In the 
heavier bombardment and heavy transport aircraft we can use them 
until they are much older, of course. 





WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO RESERVES IF THIS BILL IS NOT PASSED? 





Senator Lone. Your statement here shows that a great amount 
has been done administratively to improve upon the Reserve pro- 
gram. I notice that the same thing is true in a large measure for 
the Navy and the Army. There has also been the statement by some 
organizations that if we do not pass this bill the Reserve program 
would suffer enormously. Do you fear that such a result might occur 
if this bill should fail to pass at this Congress? 

General Parks. Yes, sir; I do, Mr. Chairman. True, we have in 
the Air Force, as have the other services, gone as far as we can in 
our administrative efforts to improve our Reserve program. But 
many of those administrative procedures, policies and practices would 
be much more aeceptable both to the Air Force and our Reserve forces 
and our Reserve associations if they were backed up by the law. 

Some of the features in the Reserve bill are very essential to us 
and we cannot implement them without the bill being enacted. I 
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have in mind particularly the service contract that our reservist can 
enter into if this bill is enacted, which will give him a very necessary 
and desirable guarantee of their contract with the military services. 
In the past and up to now it has been entirely a one-way ticket for 
them. They enter into a contract with us, but at such time as through 
budgetary limitations or other reasons it is necessary to reduce our 
force, they are relieved for the convenience of the Government with 
no consideration. 


AUTHORITY TO COMMISSION MEN UNDER 21 


Another aspect that we need very badly in this bill is the authority 
for the commissioning of officers below age 21. That is presently an 
authority contained in the emergency powers of the President, which, 
if the Emergency Continuation Act should not be enacted by this 
Congress, would mean that we could not commission our officers under 
21 years of age. As you probably know, we have reduced our criteria 
for entrance into the aviation cadet program down to 19. 

It would mean that those youngsters who graduate from our flying 
training program without this bill or the continuation bill, we could 
not commission them until they reach 21 years of age. 


UNIFORM ALLOWANCE FOR RESERVISTS 


The uniform allowance for the reservists is contained in the bill. 
That is another most desirable feature. We presently have some au- 
thority for some uniform allowance, but that again 1s an emergency 
power incident to World War II authority of the President, which 
could expire if this Continuation Act doesn’t go through. 


RESERVE PROMOTION PROBLEM 


Senator Lone. What is your view on this date of commission ques- 
tion? I take it you approve of that provision. I see no objection to 
it on your part. Would it be your view that an officer should rank 
from the date he became a captain or should he take precedence back 
to the time he became a second lieutenant. 

General Pargs. I see some of my friends in the Reserve associa- 
tions over here smiling. That is a particular issue that the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force officially and the Department of the Army are 
at variance with our Reserve associations. It has been a matter that 
has been under serious and long consideration by both the Depart- 
ments in the entire processing, not only of this legislation, but of our 
promotion bill which is pending before the Congress. 

It is extremely important to the Air Force and, with your permis- 
sion—and in anticipation of the question—I would like to read the 
official Air Force position on this and why we object to the proposal. 

We believe that this particular recommendation to which you refer 
is neither in the best interests of our reserve component officers of the 
Air Force nor is it consistent with a sound basic concept of seniority 
within the active Military Establishment. ; 

Furthermore, its application would be detrimental to the combat 
effectiveness of the Air Force. 
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It is contended that the proper basis for determining seniority in 
grade in the active establishment is to relate it directly to actual mili- 
tary participation. This principle is clearly enunciated in section 
127a, paragraph 8, of the National Defense Act, as amended, wherein 
it provides that officers, upon entry into active military service, receive 
a date of rank in grade preceded by the amount of previous active par- 
ticipation. This principle is still sound and applicable today. 

While it is beouggined Chat certain specialized skills are common to 
both military and civilian pursuits, nevertheless the primary and over- 
whelming emphasis in the military is placed upon combat effective- 
ness. With primary emphasis upon combat effectiveness, the greatest 
military specialty and proficiency levels are attained only through 
performance of actual military duties. Faced with this mandate, a 
career officer, regular or reserve, should accrue seniority in grade based 
on active duty participation. If his active duty participation is con- 
tinuous, he would rank from his date of commission in grade. By 
the same token, an officer who performs only periodic military duties 
should, upon entry into active military service, accrue only that de- 
gree of seniority in grade commensurate with his military activity. 
This reflects sound personnel management principles which are com- 
parable with those commonly accepted in civilian industry. 

The recommendation made to your committee emphasized longevity 
in grade without regard to degree of participation. Unacceptable 
inequities would result thereby for those who devoted the greatest 
amount of time and effort to the interests of the Air Force. Reserve 
forces officers not on active duty who participate to a limited degree 
or not at all would enjoy equal precedence upon entry into active 
service with those who participate to a higher degree, with both of 
these categories enjoying seniority over their active duty contem- 
poraries, Regular and Reserve, who attained their grades somewhat 
later. This would be a continuing problem and would seriously handi- 
cap the ability of the Air Force properly to utilize its most experienced 
professional talent. 

A particularly serious condition now exists in the Reserve struc- 
ture of the Air Force which makes relative rank based on date of com- 
mission untenable. Following World War II. thousands of Reserve 
officers received terminal leave promotions at time of separation 
under very liberal criteria and without benefit of selection board ac- 
tion. With respect to field grade officers in the reserve forces, approx- 
imately 65 percent attained their grades by virtue of this separation 
promotion. Those Reserve officers who remained on active military 
service either did not receive this promotion or obtained it approxi- 
mately 1 year after their contemporaries were separated. Those Re- 
serve forces officers who competed for and obtained Regular com- 
missions through integration were not offered the opportunity of 
obtaining such terminal leave promotions even though in most cases 
they would have received them had they elected separation rather 
than continued service in the regular component. Thus, if the rec- 
ommendation were enacted into law. a situation would develop 
whereby three categories of officers would be placed im relative seniority 
as a result of the totally unrelated, and, in some degree, unsystematic 
post-war procedures. It is an obvious fact, therefore, that relative 
rank established on the basis of date of commission would cause a 
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serious inversion of seniority between active and nonactive reservists, 
as well as between Regulars and Reserves with demoralizing results. 
It is emphasized that the effect of the terminal leave promotion 
problem will remain with the Air Force for many years and establish- 
ment of relative seniority from date of appointment will have serious 
impact on the required active duty structure, particularly during this 
period of extended expansion. 

Senator Lone. I didn’t know you had a prepared statement on 
that subject when I asked the question. 

General Parks. Well, Senator Long, it has been a subject of con- 
siderable controversy for many, many months now, and I expected 
to receive the question. 

Senator Lone. Would you anticipate that the views of the two 
other services might be similar to the view taken by the Air Force on 
that? Isee Mr. Stahr is over here. 

Mr. Sranr. Senator Long, if I may say so, I can state very briefly 
that the position of the Department of the Army is identical with 
the position of the Department of the Air Force as just expressed 
by General Parks, and for practically identical reasons. 

Senator Lone. Will you identify yourself for the record, Mr. Stahr? 

Mr. Sraur. E. J. Stahr, special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Army. 

Senator Lone. Is there a Navy witness here in connection with 
that ? 

Commander Jockuscn. The matter has no application in the Navy 
because we have the running mate system. 

Senator Lone. Do I understand that your system is that which 
is in this bill? 

Commander Jocxuscn. For the Navy and the Marine Corps the 
Reserve officers have that date of commission, that date of rank 
that is stated in their commissions; yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Just as the bill provides here, Commander. Com- 
mander, will you identify yourself ? 

Commander Jockuscu. Commander J. W. Jockusch, Jr., Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

Admiral McQuisron. Rear Adm. I. M. McQuiston, Department 
of Defense. 

The bill does not provide for the date of commission in the date 
of rank. The system in the Navy is what the Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation want applied across the board. The Army and the Air 
Force do not have it. 

That is the system they want, the Navy system. 

Mr. Stanr. Could I elaborate on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Mr. Sranr. As the bill is written, it provides for the continuation— 
it makes no provision which would alter the present systems of the 
Army or the Navy or the Air Foree. 

Senator Lone. As the bill is presently written ? 

Mr. Sranr. As the bill is presently written. The Army and the 
Air Force are in full agreement with that, and I understand the Navy 
is, too. 

Senator Lone. They are opposed, however, to a change that would 
base the precedence on the date of rank? 

General Parks. On the date of commission. 
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Mr. Sranr. I might add—I am sorry to interrupt again Mr. Chair- 
man but I might add—that it is mentioned in the bill as a subject to 
be considered in the proposed reserve components promotion bill, 
and it is our view that that is the proper place to consider it. 

Senator Lone. Well, I am glad to have this information be- 
cause that may be one of the provisions of this bill reported by the 
committee, and I would certainly want to have all the views on that at 
that time. 

It might be well that the Department of the Army should also send 
us a statement or letter, stating their views in this matter. 

Well, I have no further questions, General Parks, and I believe that 
closes these hearings. 

This subcommittee will have to meet in executive session several 
times before we ere able to agree upon legislation. 

I want to thank all witnesses who have testified here for their as- 
sistance in working on this legislation. 

I wish to insert in the record the following: Letter and statement 
from Harold C. Stuart, president, Air Force Association: letter ad- 
dressed to Senator Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado from Brig. Gen. 
Irving O. Schaefer, the adjutant general, State of Colorado; some 
additional letters which the subcommittee has been requested to in- 
corporate in the record, and a brief history of United States military 
policy on Reserve forces, 1775-1951 prepared by Eilene Galloway, 
national defense analyst, Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. 


Atr Force ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 5, D. C., June 3, 1952. 
Hon. RvUSsseEtt B. Lone, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Forces Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR LONG: I was very pleased to meet you last week during the 
hearings on the Armed Forces Reserve Act. I regret that a business trip out of 
the city prevented my testifying before your committee. 

Attached is my statement presented on behalf of the Air Force Association, 
which I represent as its president. I would appreciate very much your sub- 
committee's giving appropriate consideration to my statement, and assure you 
that the Air Force Association is vitally interested in our Reserve forces and 
any legislation pertaining thereto. 

Our association stands ready and willing to assist in any way possible in the 
passing of appropriate Reserve legislation. 

Sincerely yours. 
HaAro.p C. Stuart, President. 


STATEMENT BY HAROLD C. STUART, PRESIDENT OF THE AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION, ON 
THE ARMED Forces Reserve Act or 1952 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the Air Force Association, which I 
am representing, appreciates this opportunity to present its comments on the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act, which you have been considering during the past 
several days. 

The Air Force Association has long been concerned over the Reserve programs 
of the Armed Forces, particularly as relating to the Air Force. Our national 
headquarters here in Washington, serving as a clearinghouse for the complaints 
of thousands of Air Force reservists, has answered a multitude of questions of 
the who, when, why, and how-long variety during recent years, particularly 
since the outbreak of the war in Korea. 

The feeling is almost unanimous that the recall program has sadly lacked in 
a well-planned, clearly defined, orderly, and equitable procedure. The malassign- 
ment and misuse of technically trained reservists has been damaging. 
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I will not take up your valuable time in citing specific cases, of which there are 
many, and of which you have heard often. I call this to your attention for this 
reason—we in the Air Force Association sincerely believe that much of the con- 
fusion and disorder which haunted our recall program would have been eliminated 
had there been in existence adequate legislation relating to the Armed Forces 
Reserves. All of us are aware of the importance of the Reserves to our over-all 
defense force—how the majority of our force in time of war is comprised of 
reservists—and yet, we do not have in being the necessery basic legislation on 
which to build the foundation of the Reserve program. The Armed Forces 
Reserve Act, in our opinion, can become this foundation. 

We have not applied business principles to our Reserve program. By this 
I mean that, if you or I organize a business in civilian life, we first decide the 
purpose and scope of the business and then record this in the papers of incor- 
poration. These papers are the foundation of the business, and dictate the 
activities of the business. We are lacking the papers of incorporation for the 
Reserve forces—a need which my association strongly urges you gentlemen 
to fill as soon as possible. 

Today’s headlines dramatize the need for favorable and speedy action on 
the Reserve legislation which you are presently considering. We are facing 
frightening crises at this moment, and are engaged in the building of a defense 
force capable of successfully meeting these crises, we hope and pray. It has 
already been nearly 15 months since the House of Representatives began hear- 
ings on the act which you are considering, 

The war in Korea, which is hardly more than a tiny speck when compared 
to what World War III could be, has almost deleted our entire Reserve forces. 
I don’t need to tell you the importance of building another strong, well-equipped, 
well-trained Reserve without delay. The enemy is not waiting for us to catch 
up with him. The act which you are considering is the foundation needed to 
rebuild our Reserves, and contains provisions which, in our opinion, will stand- 
ardize the basic principles of Reserve programs of the several services. 

In considering the Armed Forces Reserve Act, the Air Force Association urges 
each of you to enact legislation which will give the Nation a Reserve program 
equal to the needs of both today and the future. Let such a program be founded, 
we suggest, not on outmoded blueprints for national security and the state militia 
formula of the past, or on the continued and organized pressure for Reserve 
benefits, but on long-range security objectives—and first and last on military 
necessity. Let it be sufficiently farsighted and flexible to meet the requirements 
of the technological progress that lies ahead. Let it consider the needs of the 
aircraft industry as well as the Air Force, and encompass the scientist as well 
as the pilot. And let it be attuned to cold as well as hot wars, to partial as well 
as all-out mobilization. 

All this, we believe, can be done and must be done in the interest of national 
security. 





STATE OF CoLoRADO ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
CoLorapo NATIONAL GUARD, 
Denver, Colo., May 29, 1952. 
lfon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: I am sending a letter similar to this to Senator Milli- 
kin. I am requesting your assistance in a matter which I believe is for the good 
of the National Guard. 

Hearings are now being held by the Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951, H. R. 5426. This Armed 
Forces Reserve Act, H. R. 5426, passed the House last October 1951. . This act was 
written by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The National Guard Associa- 
tien was never called initially on the writing of this bill. Along in October of 
1951 the Department of the Army agreed to some better than 90 amendments that 
were added to this bill that came from the National Guard Association; in fact, 
this came about last August when a special session of the State adjutants general 
was called in Washington. The Department of the Army asked for the assistance 
and the backing of the National Guard Association in getting this through the 
Howse. We gave this support, although we believed at the time that consider- 
able stady should be given to the bill. 
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This bill is one that you probably have heard some discussion on, which calls 
for a Ready Reserve, a Standby, and a Retired Reserve. Furthermore, this 
bill is predicated on an establishment of universal military training and service. 
Inasmuch as on March 4 the House took unfavorable action in regards to univer- 
sal military training and service, we see no reason at this time why the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act should even be considered ; in fact, we in the National Guard 
are of the opinion that this bill contains features that will eventually be very 
harmful to the National Guard. If the Office of the Secretary of Defense could 
write some sort of a bill for universal military training and service whereby 
National Guard units would profit, I would be in favor of universal military 
training. To date, however, every bill that has been written by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense seems to give the Secretary of Defense's office an 
8- or 9-year mortgage on young men’s lives and yet I see no possibility that these 
young men can become members of National Guard or Organized Reserve units. 
I am definitely of the opinion that what the Department of the Army and the 
Department of the Air Force needs is a build-up of units in the National Guard 
that, when called to active duty, will be trained in the teamwork of that unit. 
We are having a most difficult time today throughout the United States recruiting 
men for the National Guard. We are handicapped at every turn of the road by 
regulations which prevent us from recruiting personnel. I am very much of the 
opinion that if we had a National Guard at 100 percent strength today that our 
national security would be much more effective than attempting to give some thou- 
sands of young men 6 months of basic training as called for in universal military 
training. At least in the guard we have units and these units are composed defi- 
nitely of teams that must perform as teams, and certainly this is far more 
valuable than the loose training that I would anticipate under universal military 
training. Inasmuch as the House took unfavorable action this past March on 
wniversal military training, I am of the opinion that the Universal Military 
Training Act of 1951 is illegal and should be repealed. We of the National 
Guard are much more favorable to the 1948 Selective Service Act, which would 
be far more helpful to our National Guard recruiting. 

We are opposed to the present Armed Forces Reserve Act, H. R. 5426, for the 
following reasons: 

(@) It is predicated on the establishment of a system of universal military 
training and service and with the unfavorable action taken by the House on 
March 4, the bill as written becomes very unreal. 

(6) This bill does nothing for the Reserves generally and particularly enlisted 
personnel and nothing for the Army or Air National Guard. 

(c) This bill would establish a Reserve system composed primarily of veterans 
who have already been in jeopardy and would be again if another Korean or 
comparable emergency arose. We feel that the National Guard should not be 
a party to any such proposal. 

(d) We feel definitely that this bill provides an entering wedge for the federal- 
ization of the National Guard. 

(e) Under the terms of this bill the present National Guard Bureau would 
be stripped of all its functions and these functions weuld be transferred to other 
staff sections of the Departments of the Army and Air Force. We feel that the 
National Guard Bureau is a special staff of the Department of the Army which 
takes eare of our National Guard problems and nothing should be done to 
interfere with this Bureau. 

(f) This bill in no way will aid the National Guard in recruiting personnel. 

(a) In this bill, the establishment of a Ready and a Standby Reserve are 
utterly unrealistic and notably unrealistic for the Standby Reserve. 

I do not know the chairman of the sahcommittee of the Senate Armed Forces 
who is now conducting hearings on this bill. I believe Senator Rusaszeil. however. 
is chairman of the Senate Armed Forces Committee. We of the National Guard 
feel that this bill should be tabled in committee. We feel that the bill at this 
time should be given unfavorable consideration by the subeommittee and not 
be allowed to go to the floor of the Senate. 

I am requesting your assistance in this matter and if your thinking on this 
bill coincides with mine. I would be most appreciative of your efforts if you 
can assist us in having this bil! killed in committee. 

Sincerely, 
Ievineg ©. Sct asrrr, 
Brigadier Generali AGC-NGUS, The Adjutant General. 
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(Telegram ] 
Hartrorp, Conn., May 28, 1952. 
WiiuraM §. BENron, 
United States Senate: 

Hearings on Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951 (H. R. 5426) now in progress 
before Senate Armed Services subcommittee. The State Military Department 
and members of the Connecticut National Guard consider this bill defective and 
strongly urge that it be reported unfavorably for the following reasons: (1) 
It is predicated on establishment of a system of UMT and §S and with unfavor- 
able action by the House on March 4, the bill as written becomes a nonreality ; 
(2) it does nothing for the Reserves generally and particularly enlisted person- 
nel and nothing for the NGUS and ANGUS; (3) it would establish a Reserve 
system composed primarily of veterans who have already been in jeopardy 
and would be again if another Korean or comparable emergency arose. NG 
cannot be a party to any such proposal. (4) It definitely provides the entering 
wedge for federalization of the National Guard. (5) Under terms of bill NG 
Bureau could be stripped of all of its functions which would be transferred to 
other staff sections performing comparable functions. (6) Makes no pro- 
vision for procurement of enlisted personnel for NGUS and ANGUS. (7) Estab- 
lishment of Ready and Standby Reserves as provided utterly unrealistic and 
notably the latter. (8) In effect substitutes the Naval Reserve Act of 1938 for 
the National Defense Act. Your assistance is respectfully solicited as this 
bill may seriously affect some 8,000 Connecticut guardsmen, the bulk of which 
are now in active Federal service. 

FREDERICK G. REINCKE, 
Major General, Adjutant General of Connecticut. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
Mivirary DEPARTMENT, 
Camp Murray, Fort Lewis, Wash., June 3, 1952. 
Hon. Harey P. Carn, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Carn: I have been informed by Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, 
president of the National Guard Association, that hearings on the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1951, H. R. 5426, opened before subcommittees of Senate Armed 
Services Committee on May 26, 1952. 

This bill is defective for the following reasons: 

1. It is predicated on establishment of a system of UMT&S and with unfavor- 
able action by the House on March 4, the bill as written becomes a nonreality. 

2. It does nothing for the Reserves generally and particularly enlisted per- 
sonnel, and nothing for the National Guard of the United States and Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 

3. It would establish a Reserve system composed primarily of veterans who 
have already been in jeopardy and would be again if another Korean or com- 
parable emergency arose. The National Guard cannot be a party to any such 
proposal. 

6 4. It definitely provides the entering wedge for federalization of the National 
uard. 

5. Under terms of the bill the National Guard Bureau could be stripped of all 
of its functions, which would be transferred to other staff sections performing 
comparable functions. 

6. The bill makes no provision for procurement of enlisted personnel for Na- 
tional Guard of the United States and Air National Guard of the United States. 

7. The establishment of Ready and Standby Reserve as provided is uttterly 
unrealistic and notably the latter. 

8. In effect, the bill substitutes the Naval Reserve Act of 1938 for the National 
Defense Act. 

It is hoped this bill will not be reported favorably by the committee in order 
to afford time to further study the matter in connection with amendments to 
Public Law 51, Reserve officers personnel bill and equalization of benefits for 
Reserve personne! bill. 

It is requested that every effort be made to prevent fayorable consideration of 
H. R. 5426, as it is very definitely against the best interests of the National Guard. 

Sincerely yours, 


LILBURN H. STEVENS, 
Brigadier General, AGC, WNG, 
The Adjutant General. 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
MILiraARyY AND NAVAL DEPARTMENT, 
Springfield, May 28, 1952. 
Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR DiRKSEN: Hearings on the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951, 
H. R. 5426 as you know are now in progress before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

We feel that the bill, in its present form, does very little for the Reserve com- 
ponents generally and practically nothing for the National Guard of the United 
States, both Army and Air. This is particularly true in its relation to enlisted 
personnel. 

The bill in our opinion, arrived at after long and serious study and analysis, is 
defective for the following reasons: 

1. It is predicated on establishment of a system of Universal Military Training 
and Service and, with unfavorable action by the House of Representatives on 
March 4, the bill as written becomes a nonreality. 

2. It would establish a Reserve system composed primarily of veterans, who 
have already been in jeopardy and would be again if another Korean or com- 
parable emergency arose. The National Guard cannot be a party to any such 
proposal. 

8. It definitely provides the entering wedge for federalization of the National 
Guard. Federalization of the National Guard of the United States has been 
attempted many times in the past, the most recent effort being the “Gray board,” 
and each attempt has been consistently repudiated. I enclose a paper I prepared 
on the “Gray board” recommendation to Federalize the National Guard, which 
paper was unanimously adopted by the National Guard Association of the United 
States and the Adjutants General Association of the United States, as well as the 
Conference of Governors. I also enclose copy of resolution adopted by the exec- 
utive committee, Conference of Governors of the United States, which condemns 
federalization of the National Guard as being “un-American, unconstitutional, 
and contrary to the basic philosophy of our American form of government.” 

4. Under terms of the bill, the National Guard Bureau could be stripped of all 
of its functions, which would be transferred to other staff sections performing 
comparable functions. In our opinion, nothing except complete federalization of 
the National Guard could be more injurious to the future of the National Guard. 

5. The bill makes no provision for procurement of enlisted personne! for the 
National Guard of the United States and the Air National Guard of the 
United States. 

6. The establishment of Ready and Standby Reserve, as provided by the bill, 
is utterly unrealistic and notably the latter. 

7. In effect, the bill substitutes the Naval Reserve Act of 1938 for the Nationa] 
Defense Act. 

In view of the above, it is my honest belief that the bill, in its present form, 
does not accomplish the desired objective. Time is not of the essence in regard 
to its early passage. I am of the opinion that “to make haste slowly” would be 
far more prudent and would enable all concerned to prepare a bill which would 
truly provide for the future of the Reserve components, so vital to the security 
of our Nation. 

It is my strong conviction that this bill (H. R. 5426) should be killed in com- 
mittee at this time. This will permit further study by all concerned to the end 
that areas of disagreement may be reconciled before consideration is again 
undertaken by the Congress, probably in the next session. I solicit and urge 
your support in the recommendation to kill the bill in committee. 

With warmest personal regards, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
Leo M. Borie, 
Waior General, the Adjutant General. 


CoMMENTS PERTAINING TO THE “Gray Boarp Report’ Anp A Protrest AGAINST 
THE COMPLETE FEDERALIZATION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE SEVERAL STATES 
AS RECOMMENDED THEREIN 


A study of the report to the Secretary of Defense by the Committee on Civilian 
Components, more commonly referred to as the “Gray Board,” reflects the many 
months of conscientious endeavor, analysis, and study by its members. 
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Many of the recomemndations contained therein are meritorious and will, in 
my opinion, be given favorable consideration by the Congress and if enacted into 
law will be most beneficial to the national security of our Nation. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the committee in their approach to the problems 
from the viewpoint of national security alone and not from that of departmental 
interests or special advantage. I also agree that considerations of partisan 
or political expedience have no place in an objective study of a matter fraught 
with such grave consequences for the Nation. 

It is with the national security of our Nation uppermost in my mind that I 
oppose the recommendation “that the National Guard must be directly under 
Federal control” to retain its accepted national role or mission as defined in the 
approved War Department policies of October 13, 1945. 

In voicing my opposition I will not enter into a lengthly discussion of the many 
defects attributed to the National Guard system in the Gray Board report, or 
the seemingly passed-over defects pertaining to the organization and training of 
the Organized Reserve Corps, which organization has been under direct Federal! 
control since the end of World War I. I believe, however, that the official War 
Department records will reveal that in World War II not a single unit of the 
Organized Reserve Corps was called into Federal service as a unit—a record of 
Federal control not conducive to engendering the trust and confidence of the 
Nation. 

I might add further that the Federal Government has also had direct Federal 
control of the Organized Reserve Corps since the end of World War IT and has 
had the opportunity to make the Organized Reserve Corps as efficient as the 
National Guard is under State control, but has failed to do so. Thirty years of 
apparent failure with the Organized Reserve Corps prior to World War II and 
continued failure since World War IL is a poor recommendation. What assurance 
has the Nation that the Army, with the National Guard under Federal control, 
will be more successful than the States have been? 

In brief, the Gray Board report commends the National Guard and the States 
for the great job that was done prior to and during World War I, the outstanding 
progress made during the vears following World War I, and the acknowledged 
brilliant record made in World War II. But—the board states the present 
National Guard, under State control, is not capable of accomplishing its mission 
as an M-day force. In effect—I interpret the board’s report as saying—that 
by just transferring the National Guard to Federal control the Federal Govern- 
ment, utilizing the same units, in the same communities, occupying the same 
armories and rented buildings, with the same officers and equipment, with the 
same amount of armory and field training time, and with the same number 
of Regular Army instructors (or less) will do a much more efficient job than 
the States in preparing the National Guard as an M-day force. 

There is no other conclusion to be drawn in this regard, in view of the absence 
of a definite recommendation, stating how the Federal Government proposes 
to accomplish these objectives. 

We cannot build effectively by destroying. 

The question might also be asked: Is the Regular Army and Air Force ready 
for combat at this time or in the fereseeable future? 

The concern of the board over the delay in calling the National Guard into 
Federal service and the transfer of Federal property can be corrected and expe- 
ditious action assured by a simple amendment to section III of the National 
Defense Act which would automatically place the National Guard under Federal 
control the instant Congress deciares a national emergency. Such a recom- 
mendation was submitted to the Department of the Army some time ago. 

Significant as the foregoing comments are on this subject, my greater concern 
is directed to the grave danger to the Nation that the concentration of so much 
power in the Federal Government may have in the years that lie ahead. 

It is not too diffieult to visualize that at some future time an ambitious, 
selfish individual, group or organization would be able to use this great power 
to continue in control of the Government or endeavor to seize such control. 
This one possibility alone is enough to condemn forever this great centralization 
of power, which one day might place this, the last free nation in the world, in 
jeoparcy of losing the freedom for which so many of our people died. 

I support the wisdom and farsightedness of our forefathers and the framers 
of our Constitution when they wrote the militia clause of the Constitution. 

The National Guard system comprizing as it does—citizen-soldiers—has always 
been a bulwark against the concentration of military power in our Federal 
Government. 
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I strongly favor decentralization of our military power as exemplified by 
the National Guard system under the militia clause of the Constitution, par- 
ticularly during this era of atomic bombs, bacteriologieal warfare, fast flying 
long-range airplanes, guided missiles, fifth-column activities, and many more 
weapons of destruction which are still in the blueprint stage or enveloped 
in secrecy. 

We need only to consider the possibility, and it is not a fantastic one, of the 
use of atomic bombs or bacteriological warfare, separately or together, on our 
Nation’s Capital at Washington and the city of Chicago at the same moment, 
to realize fully the tremendous importance attached to decentralization, or if 
yon please, a continuation of the present National Guard system. 

If such events came to pass, and we pray to God they will not, judging by 
the complete devastation wrought at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, where only atomic 
bombs were employed, we would be a nation without national government, 
either civil or military. 

Destruction of the city of Chicago, greatest transportation and communica- 
tion center in the Nation, would actually divide the Nation in two and over an 
extended period of time the West and the East would have to be self-reliant. 
The Headquarters, Fifth Army, would in all probability be out of action. Thus, 
we would have a nation without national government and the 12 States embrac- 
ing the Fifth Army would be without Federal military authority. 

The only remaining recognized authority in such a crisis would be the Gov- 
ernors of the sovereign States. If the National Guard were federalized, as 
recommended by the Gray board, these Governors would be without the legal 
power to employ the troops. 

I know of no stronger argument for the retention of the National Guard 
system, under the militia clause of the Constitution, than the above. 

I, therefore, strongly recommend to the executive committee of the Governors’ 
Conference for consideration and necessary action the following: 

First. The National Guard system, under the militia clause of the Consti- 
tution, be retained. 

Second. The Congress of the United States be urged to initiate action to pro- 
vide for the continuity of National Government, both civil and military, in the 
event of a national disaster, as enumerated herein. 


Third. That the Federal Government, particularly the Departments of the 
Army and Air be required to provide the National Guard with the most modern 
weapons and equipment to permit the attainment of the high degree of profi- 
ciency necessary to enable them to fulfill the accepted national role or mission 
as part of the M-day force, and that the best qualified officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers of the Regular Army be detailed as instructors. 


Leo M. Boyrrr, 
The Adjutant General of Illinois. 
(Nore—The above was presented to the executive committee of the Confer- 
ence of Governors of the United States at Chicago, TL, in August 1948 It was 
unanimously adopted and acknowledged as a magnificent document on the sub- 
ject. See copy of resolution attached which was unanimously adopted by the 
executive committee which has since been supported by every Governor.) 


RESOLUTION OF THE EXeEctTiIve CoMMITT&SE, CONFERENCE oF GOVERNORS OF THE 
Unitep Srates, Cuicaco, IfL1. 


Whereas the executive committee of the Governors’ Conference regards the 
proposal to federalize the National Guard, as contained in the Gray report to the 
Secretary of Defense, as un-American, unconstitutional, and contrary to the basic 
philosophy of our American form of government: The executive committee of 
the Governors’ Conference unanimously recommends that: (1) The National 
Guard system, under the militia clause of the Constitution, be retained. (2) The 
Congress of the United States be urged to initiate action to provide for the con- 
tinnity of National Government, both civil and military, in the event of a na- 
tional disaster. (3) The Federal Government, particularly the Departments of 
the Army and Air, be required to provide the National Guard with the most mod- 
ern weapons and equipment to permit the attainment of the high degree of profi- 
cieney necessary to enable them to fulfill the accepted national role or mission as 
: part of the M-day force, and that the best qualified officers and noneommis- 


sioned officers of the Regular Army he detailed as instructors 
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DELAWARE NATIONAL GUARD, 
Wilmington, May 29, 1952. 
Hon. J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 
United States Senator of Delaware, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ALLEN: A subcommittee of the Senate Armed Forces Committee is con- 
ducting hearings on H. R. 5426, the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951. The bill 
if passed would emasculate the National Defense Act leaving the National Guard 
of the several States a prey to federalization. 

We have studied the bill and believe that it would effectively discourage en- 
listments in the guard, provide for the eventual abolition of the National Guard 
Bureau, and would establish a Ready Reserve composed primarily of veterans 
who have already been in jeopardy and will set the stage for another period 
of inequity and confusion among Reserves such as that which reigned at the be- 
ginning of the Korean conflict. 

I know that as a Reserve officer and a tried friend of the Delaware National 
Guard you will do what you can to see that the bill remains in committee for 
further study and radical revision before coming to the floor. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePH J. SCANNELL, 
Brigadier General, the Adjutant General. 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Atlanta, Ga., May 28, 1952. 
Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am concerned with the hearing of the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1951, H. R. 5426, which opened May 26 before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. It vitally affects the future of the National 
Guard and, if favorably considered, will destroy the National Guard as a com- 
ponent of national defense. It will nullify in its entirety the provisions of the 
National Defense Act of June 1916 and succeeding legislation, which have brought 
the National Guard to its present high state of efficiency. 

It proposes, in my studied opinion, to open the way to federalize both the Army 
and the Air National Guard, and thereby negative the constitutional provision 
which gives to the governors of the respective States the control of their military 
forces. This proposed legislation is based on the continuing efforts of the Regu- 
lar Establishment to enhance its power by destroying the National Guard and 
thereby secure its domination over the entire Military Establishment of the 
United States. It will establish another bureaucracy in our Government which 
was not contemplated by the authors of our Constitution. It will delegate to the 
Pentagon the constitutional rights and powers imposed in the governors of the 
respective States to command their militia. ; 

Further, the proposed legislation would divest the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau of all authority and place the functions of the Burean in staff sections 
of the Regular Army and Air Force that now perform comparable functions. 
These staff sections have in the past been antagonistic to the National Guard and 
have little or no knowledge of the civilian soldier and his concept of duty. 

It will destroy the National Guard by depriving it of all agencies of procure- 
ment of enlisted personnel. Officers and enlisted men of the National Guard are 
primarily concerned with making a living in times of peace and giving loyal 
service to their country in times of war. They will not subject themselves to 
the peacetime domination of strangers who are unfamiliar with State and local 
traditions and customs. 

The unfavorable action by the House on March 4 negatived a system of UMT 
which we find incorporated in the provisions of the new proposal. It puts the 
military cart before the horse of the House. The reactions of Reserve personnel 
against the ill-advised and hasty call to duty in the Korean imbroglio have been 
widespread and openly hostile. This condition will obtain to a greater degree 
shonid the attempt to federalize the National Guard be successful. The proposal 
to establish a Ready and Stand-by Reserve force is unrealistic and the dream of 
a deskholder who has no concept of the National Guard. 
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The Reserve components will be vitally affected—in fact, destroyed—so I ask 
that they be given time and the opportunity to be heard by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

With kindest personel regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST VANDIVER, 
The Adjutant General, State of Georgia. 


NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1952. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR SMITH: Maj. Gen. Edward Rose of New Jersey has requested 
me to advise you concerning certain aspects of the proposed Armed Forces 
Reserve Act, H. R. 5426, which passed the House of Representatives on October 
15, 1951, and hearings on which have just been concluded by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

When such a measure was proposed in January 1951 the several States, Terri- 
tories, District of Columbia, and the Army and Air National Guard thereof, took 
the position that they were well satisfied with existing laws and policies govern- 
ing the National Guard, Ground and Air, under which the guard had become a 
most effective instrumentality of national defense, and therefore desired no 
change. However, since it was determined there would be such a bill, then the 
National Guard, through the National Guard Association, made every effort to 
see to it that the best bill possible was obtained. 

At the time this bill was under consideration in the House, it was taken for 
granted by all concerned that there would be established a system of universal 
military training and service, and that this was so was revealed by the state- 
ment made by Mrs. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of Defense, before the House 
Armed Services Committee on Monday, July 30, 1951, in which she said, in part: 
“The Armed Forces Reserve bill, which is being presented to you today, and the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act * * * are twin foundation 
stones in the sound structure of national security for our country * * *. 
These two acts are inseparable—one cannot be effective without the other.” 
When the House of Representatives rejected universal military training and 
service on March 4, 1952, the States and the National Guard contended that the 
whole concept had been changed and that it would be necessary for all concerned 
to reexamine their position. As the bill now stands, without universal military 
training and service, we will have a Reserve composed entirely of veterans, 
and in the event of another emergency comparable to Korea, such veterans will 
be placed in jeopardy for the second time, and in some instances for the third 
time, while hundreds of thousands of others either evade or render neo military 
serviee at all. Such a concept is utterly indefensible. 

Assuming there are to be no more emergencies, that there will be no universal 
military training and service, and that selective service should ultimately pass 
from the picture, then at the end of 6, 5, or 4 years, as the case may be, every 
veteran with either of the foregoing Reserve obligations would have satisfied 
those obligations and passed completely from the picture, and the question 
naturally arises, then what? The National Guard simply cannot be a party to 
impose such an inequitable Reserve system on the country, and the returning 
veteran may well inquire by what right had anybody placed him in jeopardy 
again and imposed on him a Reserve obligation of 6, 5, or 4 years, depending. 

The bill is unsatisfactory in other ways to the States, in that it would be pos- 
sible to take from the States the authority for training and the appointment of 
officers as provided in article 1, section 8, clause 16 of the Federal Constitution, 
commonly referred to as the “militia ciause.” It could also result in almost 
the complete elimination of the National Guard Bureau set up by Congress under 
the act of 1922. The Department of Defense denies that it has any thought of 
federalizing the guard, curtailing the functions of the National Guard Bureau or 
restricting the authority of the States over the National Guard in time of peace. 
Yet, all these things would be possible. 

In a series of six amendments submitted to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee on June 5, 1952, the States and the National Guard have endeavored to 
avoid the foregoing possibilities. These amendments are now under consideration 
by the committee. Whether they will be adopted or not remains to be seen. 
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Unless the interests of the States and the guard are protected, as indicated 
ubove, the National Guard cannot support this bill and believes strongly that the 
whole matter should be laid over until the Eighty-third Congress and thus afford 
more time for study and consideration of this vital problem. It should be borne 
in mind that no matter what is done, no amount of tinkering will change the 
situation one iota with reference to placing veterans in jeopardy while hundreds 
of thousands of others render no service. 

Trusting that the foregoing may be of some assistance, I have the honor to 
remain 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. A. WALSH, 
Major General, National Guard (Retired), President. 





RICHMOND, VA., June 4, 1952. 
Maj. Gen. ELtarp A. WaALsH, 
Stewart Building, 400 Sirth Street NW., Washington, D. C.: 


Virginia does not oppose H. R. 7714, known as the carrier bill, as now drafted. 


8. GARDNER WALLER, 
Adjutant General. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 13, 1952. 
Hon. Ricwarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the recent hearing a subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of Senator Long on H. R. 5426, the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952, the Under Secretary of the Navy, and the Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy and his representative appeared in opposition to subsection 217 (c¢) of 
the act. The Department of the Navy is opposed to this subsection because it 
considers that the inequities between Regular and Reserve officers which would 
be rectified by its enactment would cause far more numerous inequities among 
the officers of the Naval Reserve. 

Subsection 217 (c) is founded on Publie Law 210 of the Eighty-first Congress 
which, in effect, granted 3 years’ constructive service or precedence to officers 
then in the Regular Navy or who transferred to the Reguiar Navy within 1 year 
after its enactment, to compensate them for time spent in law school at their own 
expense. This education was necessary to secure a designation as a law specialist. 
All of the officers who were advanced pursuant to Public Law 210 had been officers 
of the Naval Reserve, originally commissioned in some category other than law 
specialist. 

It has been contended that the Regular Navy law specialists have benefited by 
this legislation whereas their contemporaries in the Naval Reserve have not. The 
fact is that less than 30 Reserve law specialists were on active duty at the time 
of the effective date of Public Law 210. This limited group are the only officers 
who might with some justification charge that Public Law 210 discriminated 
against them because they were not granted the credit that was granted to the 
Regular officers at that time. The reason for not including these 30 Reserve 
officers within the purview of Public Law 210 at the time of its enactment are 
identical to those on which the Department now bases its opposition to subsection 
217 (c). 

This subsection in effect would grant 3 years precedence to approximately 165 
Reserve officer attorneys who have been designated as law specialists and are 
now voluntarily on active duty under the law program. There are also on 
active duty approximately 650 officer attorneys who have not been designated 
as law specialists and are not filling legal billets because the present law program 
is limited to approximately 415 billets. These billets are filled by 245 Regular 
Navy law specialists, less than 20 Regular Navy unrestricted line officers, and 
the 165 Reserve law specialists. The 650 Reserve officers attorneys would lose 
3 years of precedence with respect to the 165 Reserve law specialists if subsection 
217 (c) becomes law. 

These 650 officer attorneys generally were involuntarily recalled to active 
duty for duties afloat when their services were sorely needed. Their legal quali- 
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fications, equal to those of the Reserve law specialists on active duty, are not 
required in their present assignments although they often make these officers 
more valuable to their ships. It is impossible to transfer these 650 Reserve 
attorneys into legal billets because there are no vacancies. As a result these 
attorneys continue to serve the Navy in its primary function, the operation of 
ships and planes. 

Apart from the 165 Reserve law specialists on active duty, subsection 217 (c) 
also would benefit approximately 1,000 inactive Reserve officers who are desig- 
nated as law specialists by advancing them 3 years ahead of approximately 
14,000 Reserve officers who are also fully qualified as attorneys but are not 
designated as law specialists. The Department of the Navy has determined that 
no more than 1,000 law specialists will be required in time of war and full 
mobilization. Although this number may be increased or decreased, it is clear 
that the vast majority of the 14,000 Reserve officer attorneys who have not been 
designated law specialists cannot hope to be so designated. They could never 
benefit by subsection 217 (c) and they could never regain parity of precedence 
with their contemporary Reserve attorneys who were among the fortunate 1,000 
designated law specialists. 

This legislation would penalize the Reserve officer attorney not designated as 
a law specialist who is, or may be, assigned to combat duty by denying him the 
precedence credit which would be granted to the Reserve law specialist who is, 
and will be, practicing his profession of law during his tour of active duty. The 
Department of the Navy is of the opinion that the entire Reserve program could 
be hazarded by such discriminatory legislation. It is unqualifiedly opposed to 
its enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis P, WHITEHAIR, 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL M. STEPHENS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TECHNICAL ENGINEERS, AFL 


Enactment into law of H. R. 5426 will provide a Reserve Corps estimated by 
the Defense Department to total at least 4,500,000 by 1960. When such a large 
mass of men face call up or recall, in the event of national crisis, particular care 
should be taken that round pegs be not forced into square holes. Malutilization 
of manpower could portend our downfall. 

Under the modern concept of war, sheer numbers do not win. Indeed this was 
indicated early in World War II when France had more men bearing arms than 
did Germany. But the Nazis were mechanized and modernized ; the French were, 
in some cases, fighting with rifles that dated back to the Franco-Prussian War. 

Getting there the “fustest with the mostest” is an obsolete dictum for successful 
defense. Wars are won also on the production line. Wars are also won by 4-F’s, 
deferred specialists, and “Rosies the riveters.” 

Without intending disrespect to the courage or competency of the American 
fightingman, it should be noted that many military experts regard the Serb as 
the finest man-to-man fighter of recent history. The Swiss also is good, and so is 
the Turk—although they are not building A-bombs in Constantinople, and therein 
lies the difference. 

Wars are won, in short, by superior production. Hitler’s armies were not routed 
until rail communication, aircraft factories, ball-bearing plants and laboratories 
working on heavy water toward A-bomb perfection were bombed out of existence. 

The need for sustained production is recognized both by us and by the enemy. 
Should there be global war, many of our front lines will be bypassed and, instead, 
our industrial cities will be hit. Deferment from military service no longer is 
relief from jeopardy. The engineer at the drawing board, the machinist at the 
lathe will be in the thick of the fight. 

It follows then that we ought to place our fighting men, in or out of uniform, 
in the spot where they will do the most good. This has not always been done 
and if we are to win a global war, it must be done. 

H. R. 5426 is deficient, we believe, in that it does not provide for screening of 
skills necessary to successful prosecution of defense. We are fearful that the 
military requiring, say, 1,000,000 men will, under H. R. 5426, as it now reads, 
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call up 1,000,000 men without due regard for the attendant loss of industria) 
unch. 

: In these days, engineers and drafts men are in extremely short supply. This 
shortage may last for the next 5 years. We cannot afford the wasteful luxury 
of placing engineers and draftsmen in uniform merely to meet a quota. War 
has become enormously complex. It takes more brains and it takes more money. 
Much of the brain power must be supplied by engineers. As an example of the 
import engineering now plays in our defense effort, consider the fact that before 
Korea, one engineer was required for each 70 production workers. But now in 
the aircraft industry, one engineer is needed for about each seven production 
workers, chiefly because of electronic innovations. 

Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, head of Selective Service, has often pointed out that 
the primary skill of a member of the Armed Forces is to fight, with which we 
concur, but we submit that an engineer in military uniform who peels potatoes or 
pounds a typewriter would be fighting better out of uniform than in one. 
Certainly the need for engineers in modern warfare is increasing. There must 
be men in uniform who understand the complicated matériel that men out of 
uniform have built. But the Defense Department has an extremely poor record 
in utilizing engineering skills. Our files are filled with case histories of engineers 
leaving essential defense jobs of responsibility in order to fill menial military 
posts. The failure of the Defense Department to keep check on newly acquired 
skills of its reservists has been chiefly the cause of malutilization of engineering 
skills. If a reservist was discharged at the conclusion of World War II as a 
seaman second class with an easily acquired specialty, he was recalled after the 
Korean outbreak in that identical specialty. Ironically enough, reservists who 
had attained engineering degrees at Government expense under the GI bill of 
rights, were recalled to duty—not as engineers, but because of their lesser skills 
shown on the military personnel form. Many of these men recalled left engineer- 
ing jobs directly concerned with defense. ' 

That tactic does not make sense. We believe that H. R. 5426 would be im- 
proved by providing for a screening system, possibly under the direction of 
Selective Service, by which essential skills in short supply can be retained in 
the defense effort and not dissipated merely to meet a military manpower quota. 
So long as the shortage of engineers and draftsmen exists, we believe that the 
Defense Department would better satisfy the public interest by recalling engi- 
neers only to military positions requiring engineering skills—and not merely 
to increase the size of the ranks. If the members of this committee will visit 
Fort Belvoir, nearby, they will see flagrant waste of engineering skills. They 
will see privates and noncommissioned officers with engineering degrees sitting 
behind typewriters or engaged in menial clerical work. This is occurring at a 
time when the Atomic Energy Commission’s program is bogging down through 
inability to hire 7,000 engineers and scientists. This is happening at a time 
when the Navy’s ship conversion program is countless man-hours behind sched- 
ule because of inability to hire draftsmen. 

During World War II we wasted our engineering skills, but then we had 
allies serving as buffers so we could afford a few errors in judgment. This time 
we will not be so fortunate. Should all out war come, we will be in it up to the 
hilt overnight. We will need every last iota of special skills, applied in the 
proper direction. It would be foolhardy to try to outnumber the enemy. That 
is numerically impossible. We must build more and better guns, planes, and 
ships. That is the engineer’s job. He cannot do that job if he is typing morning 
reports for the Navy or peeling potatoes for the Army. 

Since H. R. 5426 provides for rapid call up of large numbers of men, the legis- 
lation—which we endorse in the main—needs a screen to save vital manpower 
or it will defeat its purpose. 


(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 








APPENDIX 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF UNITED STATES MILITARY POLICY ON 
RESERVE FORCES, 1775-1951 


(Prepared at the request of the Committee on Armed Services, U. 8S. Senate, by 
Kilene Galloway, national defense analyst, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress ) 

INTRODUCTION 

In providing for the national defense, Congress has the responsibility of 
determining how armies are to be raised when they are needed. Although there 
have been periods when the absence of enemy aggression afforded peace to the 
Nation, the United States has had seven outstanding wars and is currently 
engaged in the Korean conflict. The character of the enemy has changed from 
the time when each frontiersman armed himself against hostile Indians to the 
present danger of surprise attacks by atomic weapons, but the problem has re- 
mained the same—since we have no control over the plans of an aggressive 
enemy, what policies shall we follow in order to ensure the Nation’s preserva- 
tion? This question is complicated by two new factors—sudden atomic warfare 
would allow no time to rearm, and the nature of modern warfare is such that it 
is difficult to determine the difference between peacetime and wartime. 

A survey of our past military history should provide a background of ex- 
perience against which to measure the probable repercussions of policies which 
are designed to provide for future national defense. In the past, some policies 
have exacted penalties in terms of longer wars, more lives lost, more economic 
and social dislocation; others have increased local participation in democracy, 
controlled the possibility of corruption, and brought about an equitable dis- 
tribution of the obligation for military service. The background of our ex- 
perience in mobilizing manpower for military action lies in these wars—the 
American Revolution, 1775-83; the War of 1812, 1812-15; the Mexican War, 
1846-48 ; the Civil War, 1861-65; the Spanish-American War, 1898; World War 
I, 1917-18; World War II, 1941-45; and the Korean conflict, 1950-(7). 

The Revolutionary War period 
Fach of the 13 American colonies had compulsory military training and service 

laws whose origin traced back to the English militia system. From early Anglo- 

Saxon days, the local defense forces of England consisted of the “fyrd”, the 

shire’s militia of free men who were liable for military service from the ages of 

16 to 60 years. They were required to furnish their own weapons and were not 

obliged to fight outside the realm. 

The early colonists of America naturally brought with them this military 
institution which formed an essential part of frontier life. The necessity of 
defending themselves against Indian attacks and against other nations con- 
tending for land in the new world, caused the American colonies to adopt laws 
obligating all able-bodied males for military training and service. Men from 
16 to 60 years were organized into “trained bands” similar to those in England, 
and these bands became the colonial militia. It was a democratic military 
institution which made unnecessary a large standing army, but as a fighting 
force it had weaknesses which added to the difficulties of General Washington 
and lengthened the American Revolutionary War. 

For fighting men to use in the War for Independence, it was necessary to 
depend upon the militia forces of 13 separate colonies, each of which was re- 
luctant to give any power to a central government. The slowness of trans- 
portation and communication facilities made it difficult to mobilize men who 
lived in outlying areas; they could not be brought together for sufficient military 
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training and discipline and for a long enough time to carry on a campaign. 
The inefficiency of the colonial militia was emphasized by various factors—un- 
trained and undisciplined troops and officers were required to provide their 
own weapons, ammunition, horses, and equipment; enlistments were for short 
terms: and the men formed essentially a local defense force under the control 
of each separate colony. Al! these were factors which operated against the 
concept of an efficient Federal Army. 

The Continental Congress could do little more than recommend, in its resolu- 
tion of July 18, 1775, “to the inhabitants of the United English Colonies that 
all able-bodied, effective men, between 16 and 50 years of age, be forced into 
companies of militia’ and prepare for defense. Writing to the Continental 
Congress in December 1776, General Washington blamed short enlistments and 
“a mistaken dependence upon militia” as the cause of misfortune and accumula- 
tion of debt, and of the militia said that they “come in you cannot tell how, go 
you cannot tell when, and act you cannot tell where, consume your provisions, 
exhaust your stores, and leave you at last at a critical moment.” * 

The British had, at most, about 42,000 soldiers, while the Colonies had a 
total engaged of approximately 500,000, a figure which included many reenlist- 
ments as can be seen from the fact that the estimated peak strength was 35,000. 
A continent could not be held with 42,000 men, and the persistent resistance 
of the Colonies finally gave them victory after seven long years. 

Following the war, the Armed Forces were reduced to 80 men. On June 2, 
1784, the Congress—Resolved, That the commanding officer be, and he is hereby 
directed to discharge the troops now in the service of the United States, except 
twenty-five privates to guard the stores at Fort Pitt and fifty-five to guard 
the stores at West Point, and other magazines, with a proportionate number of 
officers; no officer to remain in service above the rank of captain, and those 
privates to be retained who were enlisted on the best terms: Provided, That 
Congress before its recess shall not take other measures respecting the disposi- 
tion of those troops.” By 1789, the estimated Army strength was 886. 

To list the weaknesses of the manpower-mobilization policies of the Revolu- 
tionary War is to suggest the apparent remedies: that to be effective, troops 
should be required to serve for the duration of the war; that an adequate armed 
force cannot be built up by voluntary enlistments; and that militia troops 
under State contro] cannot be integrated to meet the defense needs of the 
National Government. However, the military-manpower situation remained 
unchanged under the Articles of Confederation, and it was not until the Consti- 
tution was adopted that the Federal Government was given powers which were 
coextensive with its responsibility to “provide for the Common Defense * * *.” 


The Constitution and early military legislation 


Most of the powers of Congress which relate to the raising and support of 
armies are to be found in article I, section 8, of the Constitution. 


“ARTICLE I 


“Sec. 8. (1) The Congress shall have Power to lay and collect Taxes, Duties, 
Imposts, and Excises, to pay the debts and provide for the Common Defence and 
general Welfare of the United States; but all Duties, Imposts, and Excises shall 
be uniform througout the United States; 

* * ” * . td + 


“Sec. 8. (11) To declare war, grant letters of Marque and Reprisal, and make 
Rules concerning Captures on Land and Water; 

“Sec. 8 (12) To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation of Money to 
that use shall be for a longer Term than two Years; 

“Seo. 8. (13) To provide and maintain a Navy; 

“Sec. 8. (14) To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land 
and naval Forces; 

“Sec. 8. (15) To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of 
the Union, suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions ; 

“Sec. 8. (16) To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the Militia, 
and for governing such Part of them as may be employed in the Service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively, the Appointment of the 
Officers, and the Authority of training the Militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress; * * *.” 


1 Palmer, John McAuley, America in Arms, the experience of the United States with 
military organization. New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1941, pp. 14—15. 
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Other pertinent constitutional provisions are: 


“ARTICLE II 


“Sec. 2. (1) The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, and of the Militia of the several States, when called into the 
actual Service of the United States; * * *,.” 


AMENDMENT II 


: “A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed.” 


Although George Washington considered the poorly organized militia of 
the Revolution a “broken staff” which could not be depended upon, he favored 
a well-regulated militia as the basis for effective national defense. In his Senti- 
ments on a Peace Establishment, he wrote: 

“It may be laid down as a primary position, and the basis of our system 
that every Citizen who enjoys the protection of a free Government, owed not 
only a proportion of his property, but even of his personal services to the defense 
of it, and consequently that the Citizens of America (with a few lega! and 
official exceptions) from 18 to 50 Years of Age should be borne on the Militia 
Rolls, provided with uniform Arms, and so far accustomed to the use of them, 
that the Total strength of the Country might be called forth at Short Notice * * * 
(and) duly organized into Commands * * * They ought to be regularly Mus- 
tered and trained, and to have their Arms and Accoutrements inspected at certain 
appointed times * * * (and) able bodied young Men, between the age of 18 
and 25 * * * drafted to form a Corps in every State * * * to be employed 
whenever it may become necessary in the service of their Country * * 

A well-regulated militia was advocated by Washington, Jefferson, and Madi- 
son, and attempts were made to enact a law to insure an effective citizen 
army which could be called up in case of need. Public opinion, however, would 
not support an efficient militia system which might give more power to the 
Federal Government. 

The Militia Act of 1792 set the Federal seal of approval on the old militia 
organization with all its known weaknesses. Concurrent, voluntary State ac- 
tion was necessary for the proper execution of the law which contained no 
provisions for training and no penalties to aid in its enforcement. 

The responsibility for providing men was given to the various State gov- 
ernments while the responsibility for providing horses, arms, and other equip- 
ment was given to each individual citizen. The obligation of the citizen for 
military service was affirmed, however, the act providing: 

“That each and every free able-bodied white male citizen of the respec- 
tive states, resident therein, who is or shall be of the age of eighteen years, and 
under the age of forty-five years * * * ~ shall severally and respectively 
be enrolled in the militia by the captain or commanding officer of the com- 
pany, within whose bounds such citizen shall reside * * * every citizen 
so enrolled and notified, shall, within six months thereafter, provide himself 
with a goad musket or firelock, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, 
and a knapsack, a pouch with a box therein to contain not less than twenty-four 
cartridges, suited to the bore of his musket or firelock, each cartridge to con- 
tain a proper quantity of power and ball: * * * and shall appear, so armed, 
accoutred and provided, when called out to exercise, or into service * * *.” 

These self-armed men were called out to exercise on an annual “muster day,” 
when they held a great celebration. This Reserve force from which an army 
was to be raised in the event of invasion was largely undisciplined, lacking in 
uniformity of weapons, equipment, and pay, and was overorganized into innu- 
merable regiments, brigades, and divisions which had a maximum number of 
untrained officers. 

Threats of internal disorder, such as the Whiskey Rebellion (1794) and in- 
vasion from without by English, Spanish, or French forces, resulted in further 
legislation in 1794, 1797, 1798, 1803, and 1808. In general, these acts authorized 
the President to require the State governors to organize, arm, and equip 80,000 
to 100,000 effective militia, although they were not to compel the men to serve 
longer than 3 months in any one tour of duty (1794). Volunteers were encour- 


* Fitzpatrick, John C., editor, The Writings of George Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944, vol. 26: pp. 389-890. 
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aged and enlistments were sought by offering bounties, pay for 3 months, and 
the promise of 160 acres of land to men who would serve their full term of 
enlistment. 

Thomas Jefferson expressed his concern about a properly trained Reserve 
in his annual message to Congress on December 3, 1805: 

“In the meantime, you will consider whether it would not be expedient for 
a state of peace as well as of war so to organize or class the militia as would 
enable us on any sudden emergency to cali for the services of the younger por- 
tions, unencumbered with the old and those having families. Upward of 300,000 
able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 26 years, which the last census shows 
we may now count within our limits, will furnish a competent number for 
offense or defense in any point where they may be wanted, and will give time 
for raising regular forces after the necessity of them shall become certain; and 
the reducing to the early period of life all its active service can not but be desir- 
able to our younger citizens of the present as well as future times, inasmuch 
as it engaged to them in more advanced age a quiet and undisturbed repose in 
the bosom of their families. I can not then but earnestly recommend to your 
early consideration the expediency of so modifying our militia system, as by a 
separation of the more active part from that which is less so we may draw from 
it when necessary an efficient corps fit for real and active service, and to be 
called to it in regular rotation.” * 

In 1810, President Madison urged the establishment of a well-organized 
militia along the lines suggested by Washington and Jefferson, but no action 
had been taken to strengthen the military police of the Nation by the time war 
broke out in 1812. 


The War of 1812 

When hostilities began, the Army lacked 28,917 of attaining its authorized 
strength of 35,603. The Congress sought to expand the small Regular Army 
by calling for 30,000 volunteers and 80,000 militia. As in the Revolutionary War, 
resort was made to short term enlistments and to bounties, but even these 
measures did not result in an effective Armed Force. Although the Militia 
Act of 1792 affirmed the power of the Federal Government to call all able-bodied 
men for military service, there was strong opposition in Congress to carrying 
out this policy. The President could do little more than to “require the execu- 
tives of the several States” to furnish the militia and there were some States 
which refused to comply. In refusing a militia quota from Massachusetts, the 
Governor said that “ * * * no power is given (by the Constitution) either 
to the President or to the Congress to determine * * * (whether the exigencies 
of) * * * executing the laws of the Union, of suppressing insurrection or of 
repelling invasions * * *” actually exist.‘ 

Reverting to the historical theory of the British militia, the American forces 
contended that they were formed only for the purpose of repelling an invasion 
and could not be used to invade. Some of the militia refused to enter Canada, 
leaving a group which had already crossed the border to be wiped out by enemy 
action. 

What happens when untrained forces are called up was illustrated at Bladens 
burg in 1814 when fresh British reinforcements marched on the Capftal. Fron 
farms and shops, 4,400 men gathered to repel the invasion; but the green troops, 
led by untrained officers, ran when the redcoats opened fire. The small defending 
marine force was trained but greatly outnumbered. ‘The cabinet officers who rode 
eut to give advice on the battle were of little help. The British marched on 
Washington, burning the White House and public buildings. At no time did 
the enemy have more than 30,000 men in the war, while the United States eng ged 
almost 527,000, but with a peak strength of 158,500. The British could not 
conquer a continent with such a small number of troops, while the Americans 
could not win an early decisive victory because of scattered war efforts and lack 
of planning. The war dragged on for 3 years. 

One of the issues, however, which had arisen during this war when Stat: 
governors refused to furnish militia quotas, was later decided, in 1827, in favor 
of the Federal Government. In Martin vy. Mott (12 Wheaton 28), the Supreme 
Court declared : 

“We are all of the opinion, that the authority to decide whether the exigency 
has arisen, belongs exclusively to the President, and that his decision is 





. eee oo Cong., 2d sess., vol. 59, p. 5391. 
Upton, Emory, 1e Military Policy of the United States, 64th ; ss. Senate 
Doc. No. 379, 1880, p. 96. tS eee ee 
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conclusive upon all other persons. We think that this construction necessarily 
results from the nature of the power itself, and from the manifest object 
contemplated by the act of Congress.” 

The Mevican War, 1846-48 

On May 11, 1846, President Polk sent a war message to Congress that “After 
reiterated menaces, Mexico has passed the boundary of the United States, has 
invaded our territory and shed American blood upon the American soil.”* At 
that time the paper strength of the army was 8.613 men. the actual strength 
5,300. Furthermore, the troops were scattered in a bundred posts throughout 
the country. The Nation had not had such a military force since 1808, 
although the population had doubled in the intervening years. There were, 
however, two assets in the manpower situation: some of the Regulars were more 
effective because of thcir training and service on frontier posts, and there were 
500 West Point graduates available to serve as officers. 

Since the war was fought on foreign soil, it was not possible to call up the 
militia which claimed constitutional immunity against being used as an invading 
force. The militia clause of the Constitution was not used; rather, the Federal 
Government asked the States for volunteers under its power to raise and support 
armies. The men, of course, were largely drawn from the militia and had little 
or no training. 

The war was fought with Regulars and Volunteers. The Regulars had to en- 
list for 5 years, whereas the 50,000 Volunteers which the President was author- 
ized to recruit, had to serve only 12 months. The law of May 13, 1846, stated that 
Volunteers could be called “to serve 12 months after they shall have arrived at 
the place of rendezvous, or to the end of the war unless sooner discharged, accord- 
ing to the time for which they shall have been mustered into service.” * Although 
it would appear that the President had discretion to call for enlistments “to the 
end of the war,” this clause was interpreted by the War Department to mean 
that the individual had discretion in the matter. The short term enlistment was 
naturally more attractive than “the end of the war” or the 5-year period, and it 
became difficult to fill the ranks with Regulars. Meanwhile, the Volunteers 
could hardly be trained before it was time for them to zo home, and once more 
it was proved that short term enlistments are expensive and have the effect of 
lengthening the war. 

The Volunteers experienced their own difficulties in the Mexican campaign, 
being required to furnish their own clothes, horses, and horse equipment, for the 
use of which they received 40 cents a day additional pay. It was not until! the 
end of the war that it was decided to furnish uniforms for Volunteers as wel 
for the Regulars. Although the Volunteers were offered $12 bounty if they w 
reenlist in Mexico for the duration of the war, many of them preferred t 
home. 

When half way to Mexico City, General Winfield Scott had to send home 
4.000 men whose terms of enlistment had expired. His foree falling from 10,000 
to less than 6,000, General Scott had to wait for 3 months before reenforce- 
ments arrived, thus allowing time for the Mexicans to tmild up their force 
General Scott was expected to live off the land, to capture ammunition witl 
which to fight. to contend with insubordinate volunteer offieers, and t 
a campaign with half the men he thought necessary for the purpose. In spi 
these difficuities, however, his tattered troops finally reached Mexico City. 

The only plan for defense in the ensuing years was te call up Yoh 
expand the standing army. This “expansible standing army” idea fi 
peared in December 1820 when Secretary of War John C. Calhoun sent to Con- 
gress a plan whereby the peacetime regular army would be enlarged during an 
emergency by volunteers who would double the battalions. George Washington's 
criticisms of the ill-reguiated militia were quoted in support of this idea, but his 
peace establishment plan for a small standing army to be reinforced by trained 
reserves was not qnoted because it was lost in the archives for 147 years It was 
not until 1930 that Washington’s “Sentiments on a Peace Establishment,” was 
found in the Library of Congress by Brig. Gen. John McAuley Palmer, and 
published in his book “Washington, Lincoln, Wilson: Three War Statesmen’. 

The Mexican War. won by an Army of Regulars and Volunteers, gave weight 
to the policy of the “expansible standing army,” espoused by so many military 


TmIYy 
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thinkers in subsequent years. That enlistments should be for the duration of 
a war is a lesson that might have been learned, but 13 years later the country 
became involved in the Civil War and began with enlistments of only 3 months. 
So little military planning had been done that Lincoln was hampered by some 
of the same problems with which Washington had to contend during the Revolu- 
tion. 

The Civil War, 1861-65 

Of the War Between the States, Senator James M. Mason of Virginia, said: 
“T look upon it then, sir, as a war of sentiment and opinion by one form of society 
against another form of society.” * 

There was the possibility that the issue could have been settled by nonmilitary 
means had a sufficient police force existed as a deterrent to war. Had the Fed- 
eral Government been operating according to a planned military policy, a situa- 
tion would have existed whereby the organized regiments of the North and South 
would have been in the ratio of 9 to 1, considering the greater population of 
the Northern States.* At the time the issue of slavery became crucial, how- 
ever, the Union Army numbered 16,367 men in 198 companies, 183 of which were 
scattered on the frontiers. This weakness made secession seem militarily feasi- 
ble. War was chosen as the method of resolving the issue, and in the absence 
of a sound military manpower policy, it was 2 years after the war started 
before trained armies began to fight decisive battles. The result was costly in 
terms of the length of the war, the number of casualties, and the loss in re- 
sources and money. 

Seven States had seceded when Lincoln became President. Twelve days 
after his inauguration, Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederacy, called 
out 100,000 volunteers for 12 months. By April 1861, a third of these troops were 
equipped and partially trained, serving under West Point graduates who had 
returned to the South at the time of the great decision. 

Lincoln called 10 companies of District of Columbia militia, but these troops 
could not be sent outside the Federal District. Not having an adequate regu- 
lar army, it became necessary to call upon the States to furnish 75,000 militia, 
but by law they could not be kept in the Federal service for more than 3 months. 
This hastily called and untrained “Reserve force” could hardly be put in readi- 
ness for battle before the enlistments expired. Those who served in the 
Shenandoah Valley refused to stay longer, and in the Manassas area, they 
marched away in the midst of battle when their time was up. 

On July 22, 1861, Congress authorized the President to accept 500,000 volun- 
teers to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, enforce law, and protect public 
property. These volunteers were to serve not less than 6 months nor more 
than 3 years, and were to be disbanded at the end of the war. Officers were 
elected by the men in their companies. This practice led to the political re- 
ward of untrained officers. A man who could raise and equip a regiment nat- 
urally became an officer, while trained Regular officers were often passed over. 
On the Confederate side, however, United States Army officers were allowed to 
ae their rank and rise in the service, a practice which proved its value to the 
South. 

On July 25, 1861, after only two more days of debate, the President was au- 
thorized to accept volunteers for 500,000 men who were to be mustered into the 
service “during the war.” By July 29 another statute authorized the President 
to call forth the militia but provided “that such continuance in service shall not 
extend beyond 60 days after the commencement of the next regular session of 
Congress. * * 

Within the cia year, it became apparent that voluntary recruiting had 
failed as a method of raising armies, and on July 17, 1862, the Congress au- 
thorized the President to call forth the militia of the States for 9 months, 
defining the militia as “all able-bodied male citizens between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five.” Every soldier was to receive his first month’s pay and a bounty 
of $25, but those who volunteered for 12 months were to receive a bounty of $50. 
This made it possible for the President to draft 300,000 militia, but the 9month 
provision made it difficult thereafter to recruit volunteers for “3 years or 
the war.” This “Reserve force” of militia did not have sufficient training to 
be used during the summer and fall, nor could the men be used effectively dur- 
ing the winter months; by spring their 9-month enlistment term had expired. 





7 Morison, op. cit., p. 652. 
* Palmer, op. cit., ’p. 94-95. 
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It was apparent that the responsibility for national defense could not be met 
by oa upon the state militia system. It become necessary to introduce 

e draft. 

On March 3, 1863, Congress passed “An act for enrolling and calling out 
the national forces” which were defined as “all able-bodied male citizens * * * 
between the ages of 20 and 45 years.” Those drafted were to serve “during 
the present rebellion,” but not to exceed 3 years. But the law also provided 
that the draftee could furnish a substitute to take his place and could pay 
him $300 and thus be “discharged from further liability under that draft.” 
A bounty of $50 was also provided for volunteer reenlistments. 

There was great opposition to conscription throughout the North and in 
New York City a draft riot broke out on July 11, 1863. Ten thousand troops 
were required to put down the riot which resulted in a thousand casualties.9 
Troops were even sent from Gettysburg. Finally, however, there was acceptance 
of the principle that the Federal Government has power to call forth citizens 
to defend their country. 

“When all returns were in it appeared that 292.441 names were drawn from 
the wheels and that 39,877 men had failed to report, leaving 252,564 for examina- 
tion. For one reason and another, 164,394 were exempted, leaving for duty 
88,170, of whom 52,288 purchased exemption which yielded the Government 
$15,686,400, and left but 35,882 men for service. Of these 26,002 were sub- 
stitutes,” 1° 

The result of the Civil War draft on other .counts, according to the Joint 
Army and Navy Selective Service Committee, was “about as bad as it could 
have been.” The committee summarized the mistakes of this draft as follows: 

“Tn the first place, the draft was introduced 2 years after war began. Instead 
of being a popular measure to insure orderly mobilization of the Nation’s man- 
power, it was by now only a means of coercing those who had declined to vol- 
unteer. It was not made the sole method of recruitment; on the contrary, vol- 
untary recruiting continued full blast, and the draft was applied only in those 
districts which failed to fill their quota with volunteers. Hence public odium 
quickly attached not only to the drafted man, but to the district where the draft 
was necessary. It was obvious that a drafted man represented a community 
which was unwilling to perform its duty. 

“Second, the machinery set up to conduct the draft was simultaneously as- 
signed the duty of apprehending spies and deserters. The draft registration 
was conducted by the military, using force when necessary. Men were reg- 
istered by a house-to-house canvas, and hunted down when they hid. In the 
public eye, the manhunts for deserters and for registrants were similar enter- 
prises, and the draft was further stigmatized. 

“Third, the Federal Government alone conducted the draft machinery. The 
local governments of the States and counties were not made parties, either in 
action or in responsibility. Draft quotas were allotted from Washington to 
each congressional district, which was a casual division of the national sys- 
tem and not an organized unit of local self-government. It was made to seem 
that the Federal Government was using its Army to drag men away without 
regard to fundamental democratic processes. 

“Fourth, the recruiting process was vastly expensive. Since the local com- 
munities wished to avoid the stigma of the draft by producing a full quota of 
volunteers, large cash bounties were offered for reeruits. General Crowder 
reports that the cost of recruiting each man in the Civil War was $228, as 
against $8 in the World War (I). Even if considerable errors were found in 
either figure, the comparison would still remain staggering. 

“Fifth, the law fell heavily upon the poor and allowed the rich to escape. 
After being drafted, a man could either hire a substitute, or purchase exemption 
outright for $300. These provisions favored not only the rich individual but 
also the ‘rich district. The rich districts filled their quotas from the poor 
districts by purchasing substitutes, and by offering lavish bounties for volunteers. 
The poor districts, whose men were thus credited to rich districts, still had 
to fill their own quotas as well. In a saying of the time, it was ‘the rich man’s 
money and the poor man’s blood.’ 

“Sixth, the Civil War draft induced corruption on a vast seale. ‘Substitute 
brokers’ traded in the sale of substitutes. This commerce created ‘profes- 


*Ganoe, William Addleman, The History of the United States Army. New York, Apple- 
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sional substitutes, who, after getting their money, deserted and sold them- 
selves again and again in new localities. ‘Bounty jumpers’ similarly lived 
well by repeated enlistments and desertions. Corruption also enriched many 
civilian officials and Army officers concerned with draft administration. 

“ * * * Jn short, the Civil War draft was enforced not by the will of the 
people but by the weapons of the Army; it was a coercive factor in a vastly 
expensive recruiting process; its weight fell wholly on the poor; it nourished 
vicious forms of corruption. It was begun too late, after enthusiasm for the 
war had died. It aroused bitter hatred and was resisted by riots amounting 
to serious insurrections. It can perhaps be excused as the measure of a desper- 
ate government ; but it was about as bad as it could have been.” 

In the South, also, the Confederate Government had an unhappy experience 
with conscription. Although the first troops had volunteered for a year, it was 
necessary thereafter to resort to the draft. This was done at first to keep the 
volunteers from going home. Wealthy draftees could hire substitutes for wages, 
and there was a saying that “It was the rich man’s war and the poor man’s 
fight.” Many occupational groups were exempted, and those who wished to 
dodge the draft found safe jobs for themselves. 

Of the 2,128,948 men engaged on the side of the North, the draft supplied only 
119,000 of whom 73,000 were substitutes. The war had been fought by 2 million 
volunteers, but the “dribblings of untrained levies’ dragged the fighting out 
for 4 years. When the conflict ended, there were only 295 organized companies, 
although 448 were authorized. By October 1865, 800,963 men had been de- 
mobilized. Short enlistments and bounties depleted the manpower source from 
which the Regular Army could expect recruits.” The war and its aftermath 
followed a familiar pattern: a small armed force was quickly expanded in the 
face of war; when the danger was past, the armies were cut back by rapid 
demobilization. 

An analysis of the Civil War draft was made by Brig. Gen. James Oakes, 
the assistant provost marshal general for Illinois. His report of August 9, 1865, 
not only described the shortcomings of the draft policy, but his suggestions for 
improvement bore fruit a haif century after his death when the Selective Service 
Act of World War I was formulated. General Oakes stated: 

“All that the Government wants is men; and all that the people * * * 
want is a simple, direct and palpably just and intelligible distribution of the 
burden.” * 

He recommended that no bounties be paid; no substitutes allowed; service 
should be for the duration of the war; drafted men should be required to report 
personally to a registration office and not be recruited in their homes; drafted 
men should be listed according to their permanent address and not the place 
of registration; the quotas of men to be raised should be alloted by states and 
not congressional districts; and medical and legal personnel should be provided 
for State administration offices. In concluding his report, General Oakes wrote: 

“Tt is to be hoped that the great lessons of this war will not be lost upon the 
country. * * * And if these lessons are wisely improved, the Nation would 
embark in another war, whether foreign or domestic, with incomparably greater 
advantages for its successful prosecution than were possessed at the commence- 
ment of the late rebellion.” “ 

Another Civil War officer, Brevet Maj. Gen. Emory Upton, devoted himself 
to the improvement of the military system. At the close of the war, he was sent 
abroad with two other officers to study the armies of Europe and Asia, and upon 
his return wrote the Military Policy of the United States. This study was not 
printed by the Government, but was filed in the War Department archives in 
manuscript form. General Sherman penciled on the original copy, “The time 
may not be now, but will come when these will be appreciated, and may bear 
fruit even in our day.’ General Upton died in 1881, but 20 years later his 
report was published, and on February 21, 1908, Secretary of War Elihu Root 
said, “Were Upton living today, still upon the active list of the Army, he would 
see all of the great reforms for which he contended substantially secured.” 


11 American Selective Service: a brief account of its historical background and its probable 
future form. ae under the supervision of the Joint Army and Navy Selective Service 
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Although General Upton had not had the benefit of reading Washington’s 
statement regarding Sentiments on a Peace Establishment, also in manuscript 
form, he had analyzed the defects and needs of the Military Establishment so 
that his study contained many recommendations of lasting importance. 

One step which was taken during the Civil War had the effect of strengthen- 
ing military policy. On July 2, 1862, the Morrill Act was approved, an act 
donating public lands to the several States and Territories which may provide 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts. The States were 
authorized to use the interest on the money derived from the sale of lands “to the 
endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college where the leading 
object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and in- 
cluding military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts.” When Representative Morrill spoke on June 
6, 1862, in the House of Representatives, he said: 

“Something of military instruction has been incorporated in the bill in con- 
sequence of the new conviction of its necessity forced upon the attention of 
the loyal States by the history of the past year. A total unpreparedness presents 
too many temptations even to a foe otherwise weak. The national school at 
West Point may suffice for the Regular Army in ordinary years of peace, but 
it is wholly inadequate when a large army is to be suddenly put into service. 
If we ever expect to reduce the Army to its old dimensions, and again rely upon 
the volunteer system for defense, each State must have the means within itself 
to organize and officer its own forces. With such a system as that here offered— 
nurseries in every State—an efficient force would at all times be ready to support 
the cause of the Nation and secure that wholesome respect which belongs to a 
people whose power is always equal to its pretensions. 

“ * * * Then follows the necessity of military and naval protection. In 
a free government we have proved—notwithstanding some, ‘in time of tempta- 
tion, fall away’—that patriotism is spontaneous; but doubtless may valuable 
lives would have been saved in the progress of this plague-spotted rebellion had 
we not so long assumed that military discipline was also spontaneous. If ever 
again our legions are summoned to the field, let us show we are not wholly un- 
prepared * * * We can only be secure at home and abroad by being ready 
at all times to ‘ask nothing but what is clearly right, and submit to nothing 
wrong’, and with Jacksonian nerve accept any responsibility of our position. 
The true way to nurse patriotism, after having institutions really worth a 
struggle, is to inspire our people with confidence, by giving them proper training, 
that they are equal to their mission and that failure is impossible.” ” 

When the Civil War was over, the States began to establish universities and 
agricultural colleges where, among other subjects, military science and tactics 
were taught. Federal legislative action in the 1870's and 1880's authorized 
officers and equipment to assist in the program. In 1888 such Federal assistance 
was extended to other institutions and high schools. Here were the early 
ancestors of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. First Lt. John J. Pershing 
was professor of military science and tactics at the University of Nebraska in 
1892, and this university cadet corps became the First Nebraska Volunteer 
Infantry when the Spanish-American War started in 1898. 


The Spanish-American War, 1898 


War was declared on April 25, 1898, 3 days after Congress passed “An act 
to provide for temporarily increasing the Military Establishment of the United 
States in time of war * * *.” This act provided that all able-bodied male 
citizens between 18 and 45 years of age should constitute the national forces 
and be liable for military duty. The organized and active land forces were to 
consist of the Army and the militia of the several States when called into the 
service of the United States. In time of war, the Army was divided into two 
branches: The Regular Army which was the permanent Military Bstablish- 
ment in peace and war, and the volunteer army which was to be maintained 
only during a war. Volunteers were enlisted for 2 years and could be discharged 
fs soon as their purpose had been accomplished. The Regular Army of 25,000 
Was expanded to 280,564 by volunteers and it was not necessary to resort to con- 
scription as the war lasted only 109 days. 

Although the Spanish-American War is often regarded by military historians 
as an expedition rather than a real war, it high lighted certain defects in policy 
which led to a thorough reorganization of the Military Establishment in 1903. 
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The Federal Government was responsible for the national defense, but it was 
dependent upon the States for militia or volunteers drawn from the militia. 
There was no central agency which could really coordinate the various State 
militia groups. There was, indeed, the lack of a general staff in Washington 
which could control and make plans for the Armed Forces. No objective sys- 
tem for the selection of officers had yet been adopted—it was still the practice 
in the yarious States for the men to elect their own officers. State and local 
politics often interfered with working out efficient methods of administration. 
And the war especially demonstrated the need for better logistics and medical 
care. 

Experience with the National Guard of the various States also led to those 
provisions in the 1903 law which drew a clear distinction between the National 
Guard and the militia. The name “National Guard” first came into use in 1824 
when Lafayette, who had been in command of the National Guard in Paris in 
1789, visited New York. As an honor to their visitor, some of the State regi- 
ments adopted his title which spread to other States so that by 1896 only three 
were officially using the word “militia.” There has been great confusion as 
to the difference between the militia and the National Guard, and the terms 
have often been used as if they were interchangeable. This is understandable 
when we consider that for many years the annual report to the Congress by the 
Secretary of War contained statistics on these groups as “the militia force of 
the United States”; and it was not until 1933 that the War Department changed 
the name of its Militia Bureau to the National Guard Bureau.” 

The militia consists of every able-bodied male citizen from 18 to 45 years 
of age, each with the responsibility of defending his country in time of danger 
and liable to the call of the President. Although the State governments have 
power to organize the militia, in practice this group has usually been unor- 
ganized and at times seems to be little more than a constitutional and legal con- 
cept deriving from old English usage. It is doubtful if the average American 
man, aged 18 to 45, is aware of the fact that he can be called up as a “militiaman,” 
a power which the President has under the Constitution and the acts of January 
21, 1903, and March 27, 1908. 

The National Guard, on the other hand, historically was made up of volun- 
teers who formed independent State troops, often performing the function of 
the militia as originally conceived. Under the militia clause of the Constitution, 
the National Guard could not be called by the Federal Government to fight 
on foreign soil, a problem which arose in the wars of 1846 and 1898. It, there- 
fore, became the practice to call for volunteers under the constitutional power 
to raise and support armies, and many of these volunteers came, individually 
or in units, from the National Guard. Until the National Guard became more 
federalized by later legislation, the National Government encountered difficulties 
in its use. 

In raising the army for the Spanish-American War, it was necessary in the 
act of April 22, 1898, to provide that an organized State company, battalion, 
or regiment enlisting in the volunteer army in a body, could have its officers 
appointed by the State governors. On April 26, the New York State troops 
voted as to whether or not they would join the war. It was said that in one 
State a “socially exclusive militia regiment voted not to take part in the war 
because it did not care to mingle with ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry’ or receive orders 
from officers whom it did not know.” 7 

After thousands of volunteers had been recruited, however, it was found 
that transportation was inadequate, orders were conflicting, and there was a 
lack of adequate food, equipment, and medical supplies. Men and equipment 
were separated in different troop ships, several regiments were ordered to occupy 
the same space, and on June 5, 1898, General Miles sent the following telegram 
to Washington from Tampa: 

“This expedition has been delayed through no fault of anyone connected with 
it. It contains the principal part of the Army which for intelligence and effi- 
ciency is not exceeded by any body of troops on earth. It contains 14 of the 
best-conditioned regiments of volunteers, the last of which arrived this morn- 
ing. Yet these have never been under fire. Between 30 and 40 percent are 
undrilled, and in one regiment over 300 men had never fired a gun.” 18 
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It was apparent then, even before the war was over, that the military system 
a ya to be organized, and this task was undertaken by Secretary of War 
lihu Root. 


The act of 1903 


When Secretary of War Elihu Root laid the cornerstone of the Army War 
College on February 21, 1903, he pointed out the necessity for legislation that 
would establish “an adequate system for raising, training, and officering the 
volunteer forces of the future. It is of first importance that the distinction 
between volunteers and militia shall be observed, and that, while the selection 
of officers of militia shall continue, as it must under the Constitution, to rest 
with the States, following such mode of selection as they prefer, the officers 
of the volunteer forces of the United States shall hold their commissions from 
the President * * *,.””™ 

In speaking before the Senate Military Affairs Committee on the necessity for 
military reform, he said: 

“Now I want to say that I believe that with the organization as it was at the 
outbreak of the War with Spain and is now, the outbreak of war would irretriev- 
ably ruin any man who was Secretary of War. I think the organization is such 
that it is impossible that successful results shall be produced until they have 
been worked out by the most painful and expensive experience. They will come 
in time because the American people will get up a jury-rigged, extempore 
organization, which will be adapted to the circumstances, but you will not have 
had forethought and prevision and prearrangement and an understanding of 
what was going to be done unless you get a different organization in time of 
peace.” * 

To achieve an efficient peacetime establishment, Congress passed an “Act to 
promote the efficiency of the militia,” often referred to as the Dick Act in honor of 
its sponsor Congressman George F. Dick. Thus on January 21, 1903, we leave 
the Militia Act of 1792, which had been on the statute books for 111 years, and 
enter the modern period of the development of the National Guard. 

The act of 1903 provided that the militia was to consist of every able-bodied 
male citizen (including aliens who intend to become citizens) from 18 to 45 
years of age, and they were to be divided into two classes: The organized militia 
to be known as the National Guard of each State or Territory, and the reserve 
militia which was simply the remainder of the manpower pool of this age group. 
The National Guard organizations became privileged to participate in the appor- 
tionment of the annual Federal appropriation, and their organization, armament, 
and discipline were to be similar to those of the regular and volunteer armies. 
Annual drill, instruction, and target practice were required. The President was 
given authority to call out the National Guard for 9 months whenever the United 
States was invaded or in danger of invasion. When‘ these various State and 
Terrritorial guard troops were called into the actual service of the United States, 
they were to be subject to the same rules and Articles of War as the Regular 
troops, and they were entitled to receive the same pay and allowances. The 
Secretary of War was authorized to issue arms and equipment for the National 
Guard without charge, and also to provide facilities for encampment, maneuvers, 
and field instruction. Inspection was also provided, and the Secretary of War 
could detail regular Army officers for duty with the organized militia, subject to 
revocation by the State governors. 

This act was amended on May 27, 1908, in order to strengthen some of its 
provisions: in an emergency, the Organized Militia was to be called up before 
the Volunteers: the 9-month tour of duty was dropped in favor of one whereby 
the President could specify the time to be served although it could not exceed 
the term of enlistment or commission ; and the Organized Militia could be called 
into service “either within or without the territory of the United States.” For 
some years there was a question regarding the constitutionality of this latter 
provision, a question which became acute when National Guard troops were used 
on the Mexican border in 1912. Could the National Guard be used as an army 
of occupation? Attorney General Wickersham gave an opinion that the Fed- 
eral Government had no constitutional authority to send the militia outside 
the United States, although pursuit across the border might well be part of 
any action to repel invasion (29 Op. Atty. Gen. 322, 1912). The dual status 
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the National Guard, hovering as the units did between State and Federal au- 
thorities, still remained a problem. 

There was a difference of opinion between those who followed the ideas of 
Emory Upton’s Military Policy of the United States with its criticism of the 
militia and its eulogy of the Regular forces, and those who wanted the National 
Guard to become more federalized. Secretary of War Garrison favored a 
“Continental Army plan” which would continue the National Guard for home de- 
fense but depend upon it only in time of war for volunteers. A Statement. of 
Military Policy prepared by the Army War College in 1915, considered that 12 
months’ training was essential for combat service, and that such training could 
not be given to the guard. They would have continued the National Guard as 
the States’ Militia Reserve force, but for the national defense would have relied 
on an “expansible Regular Army.” Unable to get President Wilson’s support 
for his plan, Seeretary of War Garrison resigned on February 12, 1916. Mean- 
while, the idea had been growing that the way to solve the dilemma of the dual 
status of the militia was to make the National Guard a part of the Regular 
Army “while in the service of the United States.” The events of World War 
I constituted a pressure toward the establishment of a more efficient military 
system and led to the passage of the National Defense Act of 1916.” 


The World War I period 


In the World War I period, four successive dates are important in the history 
of United States military policy for raising armies: the National Defense Act 
of June 3, 1916; the Declaration of War on Germany, April 6, 1917; the Selective 
Service Act of May 18, 1917; and the National Defense Act of June 4, 1920, which 
operated as a basic policy throughout World War II. 

The National Defense Act of June 8, 1916.—Prior to the passage of this act, 
there was a struggle between those who wanted a standing Army which could be 
increased by volunteers, and those who wanted a Regular Army reinforced by 
effective trained reserves. On December 8, 1914, President Wilson stated to the 
Congress: 

“We must depend in every time of national peril * * * not upon a stand- 
ing army * * * but upon a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms.” ” 

Although in actual practice the United States has never had adequate trained 
reserves to call upon when a major war arose, it may be said that the 1916 act 
sought to make provision for training a portion of the citizenry. The law was 
significant in that it strengthened the National Guard, provided for Reserve 
officers, and paved the way for the compulsory wartime-service features em- 
bodied in the Selective Service Act of 1917. However, when a problem arises 
which requires legislation for its solution or mitigation, the resulting enactment 
must be judged according to its results in an operating situation. The 1916 act 
was not such as to prepare the United States sufficiently to enter World War I, 
and it was necessary to amend it in 1920. 

The 1916 National Defense Act defined the forces Which were to constitute 
the Army of the United States as “the Regular Army, the Volunteer Army, the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and the National Guard 
while in the service of the United States * * *,” 

Provision was made for the General Staff Corps with one Chief of Staff. The 
Officers’ Reserve Corps was organized with a defined status in peace and in war, 
while the Medical Reserve Corps (created on April 23, 1908) was abolished, and 
its officers thereafter were commissioned in the ORC. The Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps was established with senior and junior divisions to be instructed 
in various educational institutions. An Enlisted Reserve Corps was also author- 
ized for several special purposes. 

Numerous provisions outlined the function of the National Guard and its 
relationship to the States and to the Federal Government. The militia of 
the United States was still to include all able-bodied male citizens between 18 
and 45 years of age, but they were to be divided into three classes: The National 
Guard, the Naval Militia, and the Unorganized Militia. The Dick bill had divided 
the whole able-bodied male population into the Organized Militia and the Reserve 
Militia (the unorganized remainder of such citizens) ; the National Defense Act 
changed these names to the “National Guard” and “Unorganized Militia.” The 
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National Defense Act gave a Federal status to the National Guard which it had 
not acquired under the Dick Act. 

Organization and training provisions for the National Guard were worked 
out in great detail, a National Guard Reserve was established and section 111 
dealt with the question which had always been a dilemma to the Federal Govern- 
ment when it had to call these reserves into service: 

* * * the President may, * * * draft into the military service of the 
United States, to serve therein for the period of the war unless sooner discharged, 
any or all members of the National Guard and of the National Guard Reserve. 
All persons so drafted shall, from the date of their draft, stand discharged 
from the militia, and shall from said date be subject to such laws and regulations 
for the government of the Army of the United States as may be applicable to 
members of the Volunteer Army * * *” 

Only 15 days after the National Defense Act became law, President Wilson 
called part of the National Guard to serve at the Mexican border (June 18, 
1916), but this action was taken under the Dick Act and its 1908 amendment 
because the purpose was to “repel invasion.” Units were called up rather than 
individuals, and apparently there was lack of planning since a Militia Bureau 
report admitted that “The training * * * was * * * sadly handicapped 
because of the absence of any definite idea as to the duration of the entire period 
of service.” * 

Although the 1916 act had a plan to increase the size of the Armed Forces, 
it would have taken until the fall of 1920 to bring the numbers up to 700,000. 
How inadequate this was for the purpose may be determined when it is con- 
sidered that in World War | the numbers engaged were 4,057,101 in the Army ;: 
473,262 in the Navy ; and 78,827 in the Marines—making a total of 4,609,190. 

War was declared before an effective plan was devised for mobilizing men 
and resources, and it was again necessary to learn how to carry on a war while 
it was in actual progress. 

Declaration of war on Germany, April 6, 1917.—At this time the National 
Guard had 181,620 men and officers, but by May 18, 1917, President Wilson was 
authorized to draft the Guard and expand its numbers to more than 470,000 
men and officers. Having been called under the 1916 Act, the guardsmen auto- 
matically left the militia as they entered the Federal service: having been called 
as individuals, many of their trained units were broken up, a cause of much 
bitterness. 

The Naval Reserve Force, authorized by Congress on August 29, 1915, was 
organized in six classes: The Fleet Naval Reserve, the Naval Reserve, the Naval 
Auxiliary Reserve, the Naval Coast Defense Reserve, the Naval Reserve Flying 
Corps, and the Volunteer Naval Reserve. This projected Reserve was in addi- 
tion to the Naval Militia maintained by a few States. Massachusetts had or- 
ganized the first Naval Militia in 1890, and Congress had appropriated $25,000 
for arms and equipment for these small militia forces in 1891. Although the 
Federal Naval Reserve Force grew during World War I until it numbered 330,000 
officers and men, it dwindled away after the war and was not reorganized again 
until 1925. 

The Marine Corps Reserve, also created in 1916 (August 16), began with 3 
officers and 33 enlisted men, its numbers growing to 276 officers and 5,968 enlisted 
men during the war. Afterward, however, it had no plan of organization and 
became merely a roster of names and addresses.” 

The Air National Guard had also come into existence in 1916 when the First 
Aero Company of New York City was recognized by the Federal Government 
as a National Guard unit. Here again we had the barest beginnings of a 
specialized Reserve force for “one year after the declaration of war, we had 
in our service abroad only one pursuit and two observation squadrons of French 
planes, flown by American pilots who had served in the French Army before 
we came into the conflict.” * 

When the United States entered the war, there was some talk of mobilizing 
by expanding the Regular Army and the National Guard by volunteers, but 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker and President Woodrow Wilson were both 
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in favor of compulsory military service. Although such an idea was unpopular 
at the beginning of a war, the lessons of 1861-65 had been driven home. In 
1917 Judge Advocate General Enoch H. Crowder, whose father had been drafted 
during the Civil War, exhumed the analysis of the draft written half a century 
earlier by Gen. James Oakes, and gave it to the members of his department to 
study.” When the Selective Service Act was passed, Major General Crowder 
was appointed Provost Marshal General. 

Selective Service Act of May 18, 1917.—This act authorizing the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States, was 
“based upon the liability to military service of all male citizens.” A selective draft 
of men from 21 to 31 years of age was to take place and neither bounties nor 
substitutes were permitted. Few exemptions were allowed. The State was 
established as the basic unit from which the quotas were to be drawn, and a 
later amendment changed the quota basis from total population to total class 
I registrants. Two other amendments authorized the President to conduct 
registration for men who had become liable for military service since the 
last registration, and gave the Selective Service authority to recruit for the 
Navy and Marine Corps. The Selective Service System proved to be a great 
success with its decentralized administration and local civilian control. Started 
at the beginning of the war, it emphasized the personal obligation of every eligible 
man to render military service to his country for the duration of the war. The 
enforcement of the law was left to the Depurtment of Justice and penalties 
were provided for violations. Each individual had to register voluntarily, 
and could not be exempted or purchase a substitute. At last the people had 
what General Oakes had suggested: “A simple, direct, and palpably just and 
intelligible distribution of the burden.” Twenty-four million men between 18 
and 45 were registered in 4,600 communities by their local draft boards, and 
2,810,296 of the registrants were inducted into military service.™ 

Although Selective Service was democratic and equitable as a method of 
raising armies, it was not drawing numbers of men from a manpower pool of 
trained reserves: some, it is true, came from the National Guard and the National 
Guard Reserves, but even these were in need of training for the tasks which lay 
ahead. The vast majority of citizen soldiers were completely untrained. By 
the end of 1917 the American Expeditionary Force in France numbered barely 
150,000 men. After a year’s time, and at the end of the war, there were 2,000,000 
servicemen overseas and more than 2 000,000 at home.” 

The National Defense Act of June 4, 1920.—The experience of World War I 
led to a thorough study by the Congress of its responsibility to provide for the 
national defense, with the result that a military policy was adopted which 
remained in effect until after World War II. The forces constituting the Army 
of:the United States were defined as the “Regular Army, the National Guard 
while in the service of the United States, and the Organized Reserves, including 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps.” 

A pattern of organization for the Regular Army and the General Staff Corps 
was drawn, and their functions were outlined with the idea that a peacetime 
establishment might expand to meet possible wartime demands. The War De- 
partment General Staff was authorized to prepare plans for national defense 
and for mobilizing the manhood of the nation. 

The status of the National Guard was made more explicit. The Guard was 
a State military organization under State control, but it could become part of 
the Army of the United States. Guardsmen could receive Reserve commissions 
for service in the United States Army, and if drafted into Federal service need 
not be discharged from the State militia. The Militia Bureau, which had been 
created in 1916 in the War Department, was reorganized and a member of the 
National Guard was to be its chief. The 1920 act also provided that General 
Staff committees, upon which guardsmen were to be equally represented, should 
review matters of Guard organization. 

It was not until June 15, 1933, however, that the National Guard was made 
a Reserve component of the United States Army henceforth to be known as 
The National Guard of the United States. The old Militia Bureau was changed 
to the National Guard Bureau, the Guard was assured that the integrity of its 
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units would not be broken when it was called into service, and its officers could 
be commissioned in the Guard rather than as members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps were 
provided for in the 1920 legislation. The President was empowered to give 
Reserve commissions for 5 years. As the number of World War I officers de- 
creased, the ROTC became a steady source of newly commissioned men. The 
ROTC work was carried on by various educational institutions at junior, senior 
elementary, and senior advanced levels. The foresight which caused the estab- 
lishment of the ROTC program was rewarded when large numbers of officers 
were suddenly needed for World War II. 

Although the Enlisted Reserve Corps was provided for in the act, it was not 
possible to develop, by the volunteer method, an adequate reservoir of pre- 
trained soldiers ready for combat duty in the ranks. There was no provision 
for universal military training. 

Demobilization after World War I was rapid. By November 15, 1919, 3,422,233 
officers and men had been sent home.” Public opinion demanded “normalcy.” 
The depression, isolationism, and lack of appropriations kept the Military Estab- 
lishment at a low ebb. In 1921 the strength of the Regular Army was 213,000, 
falling to 125,000 in 1924. Even when World War II broke out in 1939, the 
effective strength of the Army was only 13,814 officers and 174,079 enlisted men, a 
total of 187,893." 


The World War II period and after 

When World War II started in 1939, public opinion was still leaning toward 
the possibility of neutrality. At that time, General Marshall pointed out: 

“Within the United States we had no field army. There was such a short- 
age of motor transportation that divisional training was impracticable. There 
were virtually no corps troops, almost no Army or GHQ special troop units, 
which ure necessary for the functioning of the larger tactical units. As an 
army we were ineffective. Our equipment, modern at the conclusion of the World 
War I, was now, in a large measure, obsolescent. In fact, during the postwar 
neriod, continuous paring of appropriations had reduced the Army virtually to 
the status of that of a third-rate power.” * 

With only a few hundred thousand trained men who could be quickly mobilized, 
the United States was approaching a war in which almost 14 million men and 
women in all the services wouid be required to achieve a military victory. 

Two fortunate circumstances marked the mobilization of the war effort: there 
had been planning on military manpower during the interwar years by the 
Joint Army and Navy Selective Service Committee which collaborated with 
Reserve officers in the National Guard, the Army, the Navy, ard the Marine 
Corps: and there was 2 years’ time to mobilize untrained manpower and essen- 
ial resources before the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 
Time to carry out a war plan if hostilities are forced upon us is absolutely 
necessary since mobilization cannot be accomplished overnight. 

Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, made an estimate of 
the time element when he said: 

“It is no small task to register and classify the 50,000,000 of our manpower 
as we did in World War II. It requires a machine which covers the entire 
United States. It requires organization: it requires training; it requires team- 
work; it requires a morale which comes with a feeling of esprit de corps for an 
organization in which all of its members can take a well-deserved pride. Such 
an organization is not built overnight. The Selective Service Act of 1940, which 
was passed in September, did not produce men at the rate of 400,000 a month 
until October of 1942. Fortunately, it was not called upon for this rate of 
production earlier. 

‘“* * * Tt is my considered judgment, based upon every inquiry that I can 
make of our historical experience, that when we have said that 4 to 6 months 
would be required to organize and train a system, imbue it with its objectives 
and its ideals, while at the same time registering several millions of people 
and running them through this recently organized system up to this point where 
it Was capable of producing even 300,000 a month, this estimate I believe to be in 
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error on the side of optimism, rather than the contrary. I fear that we should 
inevitably find ourselves consuming at least a year to reach the production level 
of 500,000. There is no experience that we have had in this Nation that could 
lead us to any other conclusion.” “ 

How did we raise the armies which were required for the Nation’s defense in 
World War II? What did we do with the Armed Forces once the fighting was 
over? What part did the Reserve forces play during and after the war? How 
well prepared were we for raising an army for a later emergency—the Korean 
conflict? 

The National Defense Act of 1920 defined the policy by which the Army of 
the United States consisted of the Regular Army, the National Guard, and the 
Organized Reserve Corps. Since the Regular Army had a strength of only 187,893 
men, it Was necessary to increase the Armed Forces by calling up the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves, by stepping up the recruitment of volunteers, 
and by passing a compulsory military training and service law. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard had been able 
to rely on volunteers to recruit their authorized strength, but during World 
War II (as in World War I), they also increased their numbers with men who 
had been inducted by selective service. 

The Selective Service and Training Act of September 13, 1940 marked the 
first time during peace that the United States adopted compulsory military 
training and service. There was a strong realization that the country was on the 
brink of war and the legislation was looking toward possible emergency 
expansion of the Armed Forces; on the other hand, reluctance to face a fighting 
war was evident in such provisions as the 12-month period of service and the 
prohibition on service outside the Western Hemisphere. After the Pear] Harbor 
attack, however, service was extended for “the duration of the war plus six 
months’, and men who had been drafted were liable for service in any theater. 

A Reserve obligation had been written into the 1940 act whereby men who 
had completed their active service should be transferred to the Reserves until 
they were 45 years old, 10 years after the transfer, or until discharged from 
Reserve service. However, this legislation did not result in creating a strong 
Reserve to reinforce the regular forces because most of the personnel was dis- 
charged after VJ-day under the President’s war powers. Only those who vol- 
unteered for the Reserves remained in a component. 

From November 1940 to October 31, 1946, 10,110,104 men were inducted from 
the States and Territories. By March 31, 1947, with only 100,000 “inductees” 
in the service, the act was allowed to expire, on the assumption that volunteers 
would enlist in sufficient numbers to maintain military strength. With the 
Army depending upon volunteers for the first time since 1940, United States 
strength fell to about 900,000 men in 1947 at a time when Great Britain had 
1,210,000 men under arms and the Soviet Union was reported to have 3,800,000. 

A number of Reserve forces began to function for special purposes during or 
after the war: the National Guard, the Organized Reserve Corps, the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, the Naval Reserve, the Marine Corps Reserve, the 
Naval Militia, the Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps, the naval aviation 
college program, the Coast Guard Auxiliary, the Coast Guard Reserve, the 
United States Air Force with its Air National Guard, United States Air Force 
Reserve, the Air Reserve Officers Training Corps, and two volunteer civilian 
organizations, the Civil Air Patrol and the Air Scout program of the Senior 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Even before the Selective Service Act of 1940 was passed, the possible immi- 
nence of war caused Congress by joint resolution to order the National Guard 
into the service of the United States for 12 consecutive months (August 27, 
1940). As a Reserve component of the Army, the National Guard had the 
mission of being “capable of immediate expansion and able to furnish units fit 
for service anywhere in the world.” Induction, which began on September 16, 
1940, was completed by October 6, 1941. Although the strength of the guard 
on June 30, 1939, was only 197,924, during 1940 and 1941 an additional 100,000 
men joined; with 3,500 Air Corps troops and additional men inducted by Selec- 
tive Service, the guard was able to bring its personnel up to 18 divisions. This 
had the effect of doubling the strength of the Army. In the Gray report on 
Reserve Forces for National Security (1948), the war and mobilization record 
of the National Guard was analyzed: 





*3 Congressional Record, 81st Cong., 2d sess., vol. 96, pt. 1, p. A-567. 
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“In addition to training themselves the guardsmen furnished many staff officers 
for expanding staffs, and for miscellaneous duties. They contributed to cadres 
for organization of new divisions, and from their personnel were commissioned 
some 75,000 officers. The fact that it produced 18 divisions whose performance 
in the war was excellent and furnished cadres and officers to other components, 
is ample evidence of its value. It must be kept in mind, however, that this was 
done after nearly 2 years of additional training after the Guard was ordered 
to federal service.”’ * 

When the war ended, the National Guard became nonexistent—its members 
were demobilized into their civilian status, and there was the problem of reor- 
ganizing the local units under State control. 

After the war, the National Guard and the Organized Reserve Corps con- 
ducted their activities in accordance with “approved War Department policies 
of October 13, 1945, affecting the National Guard of the United States and 
the Organized Reserve Corps.” On February 6, 1946, the States were given 
the task of recruiting 6,000 Army National Guard units and 514 Air National 
Guard units. This was a difficult task in times of peace since most of the enlist- 
ments of guard members had run out during the war and there were few men 
left to return to the state organizations. On August 1, 1946, the States begua 
building up the National Guard whose strength for fiscal 1949 was set by Con- 
gress at 350,000 for the Army National Guard and 49,500 for the Air National 
Guard. Although the assumption was that universal military training would 
be adopted as the basis for a well-trained citizen army, actually the National 
Guard had to build up its strength by volunteers, a notable achievement in view 
of the fact that the Guard lacked instructors, equipment, and armories. 

The Gray Committee on Civilian Components had recommended that the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Reserve Corps should be incorporated into the 
Army Reserve force as “The National Guard of the United States,” and that 
the Reserve forces of the Army should come under the Army clause of the Con- 
stitution. However, in the Army and Air Force Authorization Act of 1949, 
the Congress provided that the existing status of the Air National Guard should 
not be modified. Federalization of the National Guard continues to arise for dis- 
cussion because there is an undetermined area which occasionally creates an 
issue between the militia and the Army clauses of the Constitution. 

The Organized Reserve Corps, consisting of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps, numbered approximately 120,000 men when World 
War II began. Of this number, 117,000 were officers while the remaining 3,000 
were in the Enlisted Reserve Corps. Although the 3,000 men had been mem- 
bers of the Regular Army, they “were so dispersed that for practical purposes 
they were of little military use.”*” The mission of the ORC to train and or- 
ganize during peacetime, so that it could be mobilized quickly in the event of 
war, Was more capable of realization in furnishing officers than in supplying 
pretrained men to serve in units under the officers. In a total war where 2 years’ 
time was allowed to train men, this problem could be worked out. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, carrying on its program through various 
educational institutions, was a source of pretrained officers. By the middle of 
1941 the Nation was able to call 56,000 Reserve officers, most of whom were 
ROTC graduates. Of them, General Marshall wrote: 

“Though ROTC graduates composed 12 percent of the war officers, its most 
important contribution was the immediate availability of its product. Just 
what we could have done in the first phases of our mobilization and training 
without these men I do not know. I do know that our plans would have had 
to be greatly curtailed and the cessation of hostilities on the European front 
would have been delayed accordingly. We must enlarge and strengthen the 
system.” ” 

The Naval Reserve, which had been reorganized in 1925 and 1938, operated 
according to four main components: the Fleet Reserve, the Organized Reserve, 
the Volunteer Reserve, and the Merchant Marine Reserve. The necessity for a 
“two-ocean” navy caused an increase in total Navy forces from 358,021 in 1941 
to 4,026,689 (including the Coast Guard while serving with the Navy) in 1945.” 
After the war, however, demobilization of the Navy proceeded apace. By 1947 
the Navy had 399,800 personnel while the Marine Corps had 83,200. During the 


“% Reserve Forces for National Security. Report to the Secretary of Defense by the Com- 
mittee on Civilian Components. June 30, 1948, p. 11. 

% A Program for National Security, report of the President’s Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training. May 29, 1947, p. 428. 

* The Organized Reserve Basic Manual, op. cit., p. 845. 

* The Army Almanac, op. cit., p. 185. 
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course of World War II, more than 314 million reservists served on active duty 
in the Naval Reserve. 

The Naval Reserve Act of 1938 also provided for the Marine Corps Reserve 
which was called to service in November 1940. This Reserve comprised 239 
officers and 6,192 enlisted men in 23 battalions, and 92 officers and 670 enlisted 
men in 13 aviation squadrons, about 85 percent of whom were able to report for 
duty. By 1945, there were 30,074 commissioned officers in the Marine Corps 
Reserve and 307,340 enlisted Reserve personnel engaged in active duty. At that 
time the total strength of the Marine Corps was 480,088." In February 1943 the 
Marine Corps Women’s Keserve was formed, and at the end of the war there 
were 831 officers and 17, 714 enlisted women on active duty. 

A new program for supplying trained officers for the Regular Navy and the 
Naval Reserve was started after the war when the Holloway plan was adopted 
(Public Law 729, August 13, 1946). This program provided for a maximum of 
15,400 subsidized and unsubsidized students to be trained in colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country. The Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps 
(NROTC) and the Naval Aviation College Program (NACP) were established as 
additional sources of trained junior officers. 

The Naval Militia was inactivated during World War Il. Its relationship to 
the Naval Reserve, defined in the Naval Reserve Act of 1938, specifies that when 
militiamen are in the United States Navy, they are relieved of their State duties. 
Seventeen States have statutory authorization for Naval Militia, but only about 
a third have activated their units since the war. 

World War II saw a great increase in the number of men and women serving in 
the Coast Guard. From 171,700 officers and enlisted men and women in 1945, this 
service declined to 22,500 in 1947. The Coast Guard Auxiliary and the Coast 
Guard Reserve (authorized by the Coast Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 
1941) were established and later organized along lines similar to the Naval 
Reserve. The Auxiliary, a nonmilitary organization whose members are boat 
owners, may become part of the Navy during a war. The Coast Guard Reserve, 
active and inactive, was demobilized after VJ-day although some officers con- 
tinued to hold their commissions. A women’s branch of the Reserve served from 
1942 to 1946.% 

The United States Air Force has several civilian components, as well as an 
interest in some civilian organizations, from which it was able to benefit during 
World War II. 

The Air National Guard had 29 observation squadrons assigned to ground 
forces when the United States entered World War II, but there was no coordi- 
nation of the different squadrons. When the war was over, the Air National 
Guard was demobilized as completely as the rest of the National Guard, and 
it was not until June 30, 1946, that Federal recognition was given to the One- 
Hundred Twentieth Fighter Squadron of Denver, Colo., and the Guard began 
to build up its fighter units and radar network. 

The United States Air Foree Reserve grew from the 5-year Air Corps pro- 
gram which was established by the Air Corps Act of 1926. In 1939, out of 
2.708 officers, “only 341 flew as much as 48 hours during the year.” Since the 
mission of this Reserve was to supply trained units and personnel for rapid 
mobilization in case of emergency, plans were later made to strengthen the 
organization. 

The third civilian component of the United States Air Force, the Air Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, was started in 1921 under the National Defense Act of 
1916 and functioned until 1935. The program was reactivated after World 
War II and began to function under Federal control in a number of Colleges 
and utiiversities, with the objective of producing annually 8,000 Air ROTC 
graduates. 

Since 1941 the United States Air Force has also been interested in the Civil Air 
Patrol and the Air Scout program of the senior Boy Scouts of America, organi- 
zations which can produce citizen volunteers for local emergencies. 

To summarize the situation briefly: a number of specialized Reserves had 
been established before, during, and after World War II. In each case the 
purpose was to have trained men and women ready for rapid mobilization 
for emergencies, but demobilization and lack of a continuing coordinated pro- 
gram caused the Gray Committee on Civilian Components to declare in 1948 
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that “the impression that these forces now contain elements which are ready 
for combat is a dangerous illusion.” ” 

Following the passage of the National Security Act of 1947, the Secretary of 
Defense appointed the Committee on Civilian Components to make “a com- 
prehensive, objective and impartial study” of the civilian components of the 
Armed Forces. Assistant Secretary of the Army Gordon Gray was appointed 
chairman of the committee which submitted its report on June 30, 1948. 

The committee pointed out that— 

“The need for such an inquiry had been demonstrated by recurring dis- 
satisfaction with the Reserve programs in the Congress, in the press, and among 
the Reserves themselves. The critics have charged that the Regular services 
have failed to accept the Reserve forces as essential parts of our national mili- 
tary structure and that, as a result, these forces have become the victims of 
neglect, discrimination, and conflict producing in them a ‘drift toward im- 
potence.’ Such criticisms require particularly urgent attention today because 
of the position of the United States in the postwar world and because of the 
vital role assigned the Reserve forces in the country’s defense plans.’ “ 

The Committee analyzed the problems of the various Reserve forces and came 
to conclusions based upon a future which would either include or exclude 
national security training. Universal military training was again proposed 
during the postwar years as a method whereby a trained citizen reserve could 
be made ready to augment a small professional standing army. In 1942 and 
1944 and again in 1944-45, the Congress considered the issue of UMT. In 1947 
the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training submitted its 
Program for National Security, recommending a year of training, but it was 
not until 1951 when Public Law 51 amended the Selective Service Act of 1948, 
that the principle of UMT was incorporated into the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act. 

The report of the Committee on Civilian Components emphasized the citizen’s 
obligation to serve in the Reserve forces, that each service should have one 
Federal Reserve force, and stated that “The Reserve forces must be provided 
with a continuous flow of pretrained personnel if they are to perform the missions 
which national security requires of them.” While the report held that the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 would provide some trained manpower, “the pro- 
visions permitting untrained young men to join the National Guard will not 
produce the necesary level of training for this most important force.” The 
Committee considered that the “National Guard and ORC units are not now 
capable of participating effectively in major combat operations on M-day,” and 
pointed out that there was a “surplus of officers in higher grades, lack of inactive 
duty training pay, a shortage of enlisted men in units, lack of armories, shortage 
of instructors, and lack of funds.” 

The report concluded that the “Naval Reserve is capable of performing its 
present mission of providing trained officer and enlisted personnel to meet 
the needs of the Navy in the event of emergency or war and until an adequate 
flow of newly trained personnel is established.” But it did not consider that 
the Marine Corps Reserve units and the Air National Guard and Air Reserve 
units were “capable of participating effectively in major combat operations on 
M-day.” * 

It should be pointed out that “capability” was almost always thought of in 
terms of mobilizing for total war. This was a natural assumption since the 
last two wars had been world-wide in their nature. The fact that it was 
necessary to think in these terms reflected the deterioration of the international 
situation and the realization that world peace could not be achieved by one- 
sided disarmament; rather, the maintenance of peace required armed strength 
until such time as there could be universal acceptance of international law. 
As the aggressive nature of communism revealed itself, the problem of United 
States military security demanded legislative action which culminated in the 
passage of several acts 

On the side of organization and administration, the problem was met by the 
National Security Act of 1947 which set up the National Military Establish- 
ment with three departments for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. This measure 
made it possible to achieve unified planning and control of the complicated 
problems involved in national defense. Since the Air Force was established 
as a separate department, it was enabled to have its own Reserve forces. 


“ Reserve Forces for National Security, op. cit., p. 5. 
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Executive oversight of Reserve problems was sought by continuing the work of 
the Committee on Civilian Components. By a directive of the Secretary of De- 
fense on June 14, 1949, this Committee became the Reserve Forces Policy Board 
with the responsibility of developing coordinated policies and supervising the 
execution of the plans and programs of the Reserve forces. 

The Army and Air Force Authorization Act of 1949, which was approved on 
July 10, 1950, further amended the National Defense Act by providing that the 
Air Force of the United States was to consist of the United States Air Force, 
the Air National Guard of the United States, the Air National Guard of the 
several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia when they are in the 
service of the United States, and the United States Air Force Reserve. These 
are the Air Force organizations which are to be mobilized immediately if a crisis 
arises. 

Additional postwar legislation which had the effect of strengthening the 
Reserves was passed on June 29, 1948, when the Army and Air Force Vitalization 
and Retirement Equalization Act provided retirement benefits for members of 
all the Reserve components. Other benefits were given to reservists by the 
Career Compensation Act (October 12, 1949) which provided pay, allowances, 
and physical disability retirement. 

Demobilization and the expiration of the selective service law of March 31, 
1947, led to an acute situation with regard to military manpower, with the 
result that the President, early in 1948, asked for the reenactment of selective 
service and also for universal military training. The authorized strength of the 
Navy on March 1, 1948, was 397,000 which it was able to meet, but the Army 
could not recruit its quota of 669,000. There were altogether 1,384,000 men in 
the Armed Forces at this time. But the new strength deemed requisite for na- 
tional security was 837,000 for the Army, 556,882 for the Navy, 110,000 for the 
Marine Corps, and 502,000 for the Air Force. Since only the Air Force could 
enlist enough volunteers to attain its strength, it was necessary to obtain addi- 
tional manpower by means of selective service. Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans, executive 
director of the Reserve Officers Association of the United States, in testifying on 
the proposed Selective Service Act of 1948 before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee (H. R. 6274, 80th Cong., 2d sess.), stated that: 

“With over 600,000 enlisted men and over 500,000 officers at present in the 
Reserve components of the Army and Air completely unorganized 8 years after 
the close of the fighting war, it comes as a tremendous relief to at least hear 
the statement that something finally is to be done. The unorganized condition 
of the Army and Air Reserves substantiates the statement of Secretary of State 
George Marshall that our security forces are nothing but a hollow shell” (p. 
6530). 

The Selective Service Act of, 1948, enacted June 24, 1948, provided that men 
from 19 to 26 years old, who were inducted for 21 months, should serve in a 
Reserve component for 5 years, but they were not required to render active duty 
service or attend drills or classes. By enlisting for 3 years in an organized unit, 
a man could cut down his 5-year Reserve obligation; or he could discharge it by 
remaining an extra year on active duty. The Reserve obligation was similar 
for those who volunteered in the Regular Army for 21 months. Eighteen-year- 
olds could enlist for 1 year up to a maximum of 161,000 men, but their Reserve 
obligation was for 6 years, during which time they could be recalled for 1 month 
each year for active duty training. These men were required to fill any vacancies 
which occurred in an Organized Reserve unit, and in such a case their obligation 
was cut to 4 years. Failure to accept appointment to an Organized Reserve 
vacancy resulted in liability for recall to active duty for 12 months. Since 
enlistment in an organized unit of a Reserve component meant deferment from 
active duty, the law had the effect of increasing voluntary enlistments. This 
was the law which was on the books at the time the Korean conflict broke out. 


Checking aggression in Korea 


While the Department of Defense was planning for the worst possibility— 
mobilization for total war—the aggression of North Korea upon the Republic of 
Korea created an entirely new military situation. Since the Korean Republic 
was sponsored by the United Nations, and since aggression by the North Koreans 
on June 25, 1950, constituted the use of armed force by the Communists, the 
invasion resulted in international police action by the United Nations. This 
meant partial mobilization of men and equipment in a limited area by several 
cooperating nations. At the same time it meant that there could be no let-up in 
planning for the contingency of total mobilization. 
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Military planning had not envisaged a long-sustained limited endeavor, nor 
‘had it gaged the probable consequences in terms of manpower requirements. 
The result was an improvisation which created acute problems when members 
of the Reserve forces were called to active duty. When operating under a theory 
that the emergency needs of national defense can be met by expanding small 
standing forces from a reservoir of reservists, it is evident that the problems of 
the Reserves cannot be isolated from the general military manpower situation 
which, in turn, is based upon concepts of world-wide strategy. 

The military strength of the United States at the time of the North Korean 
invasion was 591,487 for the Army, 376,501 for the Navy, 411,277 for the Air 
Force, and 74,366 for the Marine Corps—a total of 1,453,631. Although the 
total authorized strength was 2,005,882, budgetary and appropriation consider- 
ations held the numbers below the statutory ceiling. The National Guard had 
an authorized strength of 354,000 which it had attained in 1950, but the Organ- 
ized Reserve could not meet its quota of 674,243 men with its $255,000 appro- 
priation for fiseal 1951. The Navy and Marine Corps Reserves were to number 
256,000 and the Air Force Reserves 118,000 according to the 1951 budget.* 

When the Korean Communist invasion set the alarm ringing throughout the 
world, immediate expansion of United States Armed Forces was brought about 
by calling up individuals and units from the Reserve components and the 
National Guard, by Selective Service inductions, and volunteer enlistments. By 

September 1950, 437,323 men had been added to the Armed Forces. The active- 
duty personnel strength of the Armed Forces was suspended (Public Law 51, 82d 
Cong.), from 2,005,882, and a ceiling of 5 million persons was placed on military 
strength until July 31, 1954. By early 1952 there were approximately 3.6 million 
persons in the Armed Forces. Thus, we were faced, at one and the same time, 
not only with problems characteristic of total mobilization, but also with partial 
mobilization for a limited war. 

Some of these problems demanded legislative action for their solution. Al- 
though existing statutes enabled the President to call up Reserves from the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard, the only law by which other reserves 
could be called involuntarily (in the absence of a declaration of war or national 
emergency) was the Dick Act of 1908 as it pertained to the National Guard in 
cases of invasion or rebellion. To meet this situation the Selective Service 
Extension Act of T950 (Public Law 599, 8ist Cong.) gave the President author- 
ity to order Reserve components involuntarily to active Federal service not 
to exceed 21 months. This authority was later extended until July 1, 1953. 
The period of service Was increased from 21 to 24 months (Public Law 51, 82d 
Cong). The President was also given authority, on June 27, 1950, to extend 
expiring enlistments for 12 months “in any component of the Army of the 
United States, the United States Navy, and the United States Marine Corps, 
including the Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Reserve, and in any com- 
ponent of the Air Force of the United States * * *” (Public Law 624, 
Sist Cong.). This authority was later extended so that it could be used until 
July 1, 1953. 

Between July 1, 1950, and December 31, 1951, the numbers of reserves who 
were called to active duty (officers and enlisted men) were approximately 
334,000 for the Army, 198,000 for the Navy, 108,000 for the Marine Corps, 
and 166,000 for the Air Force-—a total of 806,000 persons. By 1952, eight 
National Guard divisions had been called into the service of the United States, 
two divisions were sent to the Pacific, two went to Burope, and four were 
within the Nation. 

In calling up the Reserves, military necessity overrode considerations of equity 
amd justice. As far as capability to mobilize quickly a sufficient number of 
Reserves (mostly veterans of World War II) was concerned, this mission could 
be fulfilled for a limited engagement such as Korea. For example, “* * * 
when the First Marine Division landed at Inchon, 16 percent of its personnel 
had been civilians not only when the Korean invasion took place 11 weeks before, 
but as recently as 6 weeks before the landing, for it was that recently that the 
orders to activate the Marine Corps Reserve were issued.”“ It is problematical 
whether such a record could have been attained at that time for all services in 
several simultaneous outbreaks or for total atomic warfare. The problem of 


* Lincoln, George A., et al. (editors). Economics of National Security. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1951, pp, 116, 120. 
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recalling reservists, peculiar to this time and place, was of such proportions that 
a legislative remedy was sought to prevent a repetition of the series of difficulties 
which arose. Reservists were recalled to duty by military skills which had 
changed since World War II, the Department of Defense records on reservists 
were not in order or up to date, inactive reservists were called before active 
reservists who were not members of units, and men were called with little or no 
forewarning so that they could put their business and domestic affairs in order. 

The Organized Reserve and the Volunteer Reserve were two lines of defense 
to be mobilized in case of necessity. The Organized Reserve, trained and or- 
ganized in units, was paid for peacetime drilling. The Volunteer Reserve was 
not organized in units nor was its personnel paid. If total mobilization became 
necessary, it was planned to use the Regular forces first, followed by Organized 
Reserve units and then the Volunteer Reserve. However, the pressing military 
necessity in the Korean fighting was for replacements to fill critical positions, 
and in order not to break up the units of the Organized Reserve—which might 
still be needed for an all-out emergency—calls were made for Volunteer re- 
servists. No background of readiness had been built up since 1945 for the 
individuals of this group. 

Although only a small number of the 2,500,000 officers and men in the Reserve 
components were likely to be called to active duty, all of them were in a position 
where they could be mobilized. This produced an uncertain situation for the 
total number of reservists who did not know whether or how to make future 
plans. If they were known to be liable for recall into the Armed Forces, the 
reservists were refused jobs or loans, while those who definitely had to go were 
often forced to sell businesses and homes. And these men were, in many cases, 
those who had fought for several years during World War II. Meanwhile, de- 
ferred students and others who had never been called were allowed to remain 
at home. The inequities which developed led to the formulation of a schedule 
of release for “inactive or volunteer reservists,” and except for those with 
critical specialties needed for military duty, they could be released “upon com- 
pletion of seventeen or more months of active duty since June 25, 1950 .. .” 
(Public Law 51, 82d Cong.). 

Calls upon Selective Service for increasing numbers of men occurred through- 
out 1950 and 1951. On June 19, 1951, the 1948 act was amended when Congress 
passed the Universal Military Training and Service Act (Public Law 51, 82d 
Cong.) which is effective for purposes of induction until July 1, 1955. Men were 
selected from the 18%4- to 26-year age group, although ail those between 19 and 
26 were to be called first. The term of service was increased from 21 to 24 months. 
The reserve obligation of these drafted men is for 6 years after completion of 
their regular tour of duty—a total of 8 years. Universal military training was 
partially provided for in a National Security Training Corps; if the international 
situation permits, men less than 19 years of age may be trained for 6 months 
after which they have a Reserve obligation of 7% years; however, this program 
cannot go into effect until the Congress passes a code of conduct and considers 
certain recommendations of the National Security Training Commission. 

On April 6, 1951, the Secretary of Defense, George C. Marshall, signed the 
Department of Defense Policies Relating to the Reserve Forces. This publica- 
tion, intended for the information of reservists and the general public, defines 
the nature and purpose of Reserve forces and explains the general policies to be 
followed by the Department. The Reserve forces are defined as the National 
Guard of the United States, the Air National Guard of the United States, the 
United States Army Reserve, the United States Naval Reserve, the United States 
Marine Corps Reserve, the United States Air Force Reserve, and the United 
States Coast Guard Reserve. 

These Reserve forces are to consist of the Ready Reserve, the Standby Reserve, 
and the Retired Reserve. These categories are in line with proposals contained 
in the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951, H. R. 5426, a bill relating to the 
Reserve components of the Armed Forces of the United States (82d Cong.). 
The Reserve service obligation of the persons serving under the provisions of 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act are provided for in the Depart- 
ment of Defense policies, and with regard to priority of recall to active Federal 
service, the stated policy is: 

“Whenever it becomes necessary to order to active Federal service, involun- 
tarily, any portion of the Ready Reserve each service shall, so far as possible, 
determine the priority of order to active service of the remaining units and 
individuals of the Ready Reserve, and shall publish such priority to the widest 
extent consistent with security considerations, In the event of a declaration of 
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war, or the declaration of a national emergency by the Congress, the priority 
of order to involuntary active Federal service of the Standby and Retired Reserve 
shall be similarly determined and published. Insofar as military conditions 
permit, a reservist ordered to active Federal service will be allowed at least 30 
days between the date he is alerted and the date on which he must report for active 
duty.” 

In the absence of any implementation of the provisions of Public Law 51 for a 
National Security Training Corps, the men who are now going into the Reserves 
are those who have completed 24 months’ duty under the act. These veteran- 
reservists, most of whom have served in the Army, are liable for recall to duty 
during the next 6 years after their discharge from active duty. Meanwhile, the 
Reserve components are not being built up by volunteers. 

Here we have a problem in modern terms of how best to provide the trained 
citizen army which is necessary to augment small Regular forces of the standing 
Army when the Nation must be defended. 


SoME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Embodied in the Constitution is the premise that the Nation may have to 
fight wars, suppress insurrections, or repel invasions; and toward these ends 
there are provisions for raising and supporting armies, maintaining a navy, 
and calling forth the militia. Our historical experience has borne out the 
foresight of the founding fathers who delineated the various situations that 
might arise to threaten the Nation’s security. In the past we have had to meet 
all the contingencies mentioned in the Constitution as part of the problem of 
providing for the national defense. And in the future, it seems probable that 
we shall have to be prepared to meet these same situations in modern terms: 
wars may have to be fought anywhere in the world, dissident elements may 
conspire to promote an insurrection, and we are vulnerable to invasion by atomic 
attack. 

Throughout the greater period of our history, there has been a tendency not 
to prepare for a possible future war, with the result that the outbreak of hos- 
tilities found the country facing a crisis for which it had to improvise methods 
of organizing its military resources—men and matériel—to meet the necessities 
of war. There were various reasons for the reluctance of a democratic gov- 
ernment to formulate policies and to implement their operation in this area. 
Unless war was actually upon us, we were faced with a theoretical situation 
which did not seem likely to materialize into a reality. War was not regarded 
as the normal mode of life; the people wished to be free to pursue happiness 
during a period of peace which seemed guaranteed by two oceans and two 
nonaggressive neighbors; large standing armies were regarded as a menace 
to liberty as well as an economic burden; the people did not wish to give the 
Federal Government too much power; and preparation for defense was con- 
sidered tantamount to war. 

Fear of war was never so great that the people felt impelled to invest their 
energies and resources in a military establishment adequate to meet any threat 
to the Nation. Indeed, for the apparently theoretical possibility of war, there 
was a theoretical answer: To expand a small peacetime army by volunteers and 
by calling up the militia. Success in the wars that did arise led to the conviction 
that the United States was invincible. That we did not have to pay the penalty 
of defeat at the wars’ end meant that there was little analysis of the cost in 
terms of men, resources, and time. 

The pattern followed for all wars was to expand a small armed force to 
peak numbers in order to insure victory: as soon as the conflict was over, 
rapid demobilization cut down the military strength. This was a pattern dis- 
cernible after the eventful years of successive wars; it was not a policy for- 
mulated after forethought and planning. Success in carrying out this pattern 
depended upon an allowance of time to change gears from a peacetime to a war- 
time economy to rearm, and to train men for combat duty; success also depended, 
to an immeasurable extent, upon the enemy’s weaknesses. As we have seen, 
in the Civil War it was 2 years before trained armies were facing each other 
in the field; in World War I and again in World War II, there was a 2 years’ 
period of preparation after the fighting started. 





* Department of Defense Policies Relating to the Reserve Forces. Approved April 6, 
1951. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951, pp. 8-9. 
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It was not to be expected that a democracy, intent upon the peacetime de- 
velopment of its htfman and natural resources, would deliberately set about to- 
develop 100-percent efficiency for war; but neither was it to be expected that, 
in avoiding the extreme of complete preparedness, this democracy, which has 
demonstrated its determination to fight for the preservation. of its liberties, 
would swing indefinitely on a pendulum between unpreparedness and ability for 
defense. It might be expected, rather, that the Nation would strike a balance 
between the two extremes and adopt a posture of “on guard” against any of 
the situations envisaged by the Constitution as requiring provision for national 
defense. 

Although the large outlines of general military policy have not been defined 
in integrated legislation, especially with regard to the total impact upon the 
individual, a number of lessons have been learned from the experience of rais- 
ing armies for past wars. Some early errors of policy have been rectified in 
th light of the penalties they exacted. Short-term enlistments have been aban- 
doned in favor of service for the duration of the war plus 6 months. The idea 
that a war can be fought with volunteers has given way to selective service 
with its democratic machinery and equitable distribution of the military burden. 
Bounties and exemptions are no longer a source of corrupt practices. Improve- 
ments have been made in logistics and medical care. Overorganized local units, 
untrained officers, the election of officers by the men they recruited, lack of 
discipline and of uniformity in weapons, equipment, and pay—all these problems 
have been dealt with effectively. The National Guard has become more national 
and no longer does the Federal Government have to depend upon separate 
State militia organizations to carry on a war. The function of planning has 
been given to a general staff. And the liability of all male citizens for military 
duty in wartime, an obligation deriving from earliest Anglo-Saxon and colonial 
days, has been recognized and accepted. 

In general, these improvements pertain to the organization, administration, 
and training of men after they have been called for military service. They touch 
upon but do not solve the problem of trained Reserves from which armies may 
be quickly mobilized for modern warfare. More has been done to insure trained 
officers through the Reserve officer training programs than has been accom- 
plished in training men who can serve in the ranks. Our experience of expand- 
ing and contracting armies during and after wars has not led us to adopt a policy 
for trained Reserves, either because lasting peace seemed attainable or because 
we were not able to face, as a continuing situation, the problems involved in 
preparedness for war. 

Historically, we have rejected the idea of maintaining a large standing army 
with its professional soldiers dominating the issues of war and peace, with its 
economic burden to the people, and the undemocratic tendencies implicit in its 
organization. Instead, we have held to the idea of a small standing army which, 
in time of need, can be reinforced by citizen-soldiers who are able to make a 
contribution to all levels of military affairs. The small army augmented by 
citizen reserves is a tradition of American military and political affairs, but this 
“well-regulated militia’ recommended by George Washington must mean, in its 
modern context, a “well-trained” citizen reserve capable of functioning immedi- 
ately and effectively in the event of atomic warfare. The test of a reserve 
system is the speed with which men and machines can be mobilized if war comes. 
Selective Service is not the entire answer to this question since it takes time to 
raise and train men, and the nub of the issue is whether or not the Reserve forces 
will be composed of trained men. 

Our present answer to the question of who is to constitute the Reserves, and 
how they are to be trained and organized, lies largely in the provisions of Public 
Law 51, Highty-second Congress. Until July 1, 1955, the men from the 18% to 
26-year age group who are called for 24 months, will thereafter automatically 
go into a Reserve component for 6 years. The law provides that no person shall 
be inducted for training and service in the Armed Forces after July 1, 1955, 
except certain deferred persons. For all practical purposes we have universal 
military training and service for the inductees, many of whom will have fought 
in Korea. If another conflict breaks out, there will be a trained Reserve of 
Korean veterans who will be ready for call. The inequities cited by World 
War II veterans who were mobilized for combat in Korea will be repeated; if 
forethought is not taken, military necessity will inevitably be the sole determin- 
ing consideration. If, on the other hand, there is a truce in Korea and no 
military episode occurs thereafter for a period of time prior to July 1, 1955, 
then there will be some trained men in the Reserve who are not veterans of 
World War II or Korea. 
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The problem of Armed Forces’ Reserves cannot be separated from questions 
relating to total strategy and mobilization, and pending a change in the world 
situation, it may be difficult to make a judicious decision on the matter. How- 
ever, the problem of total strategy has been faced in terms of concerted inter- 
national action in Korea to stop aggression, consolidation with our allies through- 
out the world, and appropriation of funds essential in carrying out a policy of 
peace through strength. Now there remains the problem of adopting a sound 
military manpower policy. 

In meeting the responsibility of providing for the national defense, there are 
certain questions which press for an answer. What is a “small” standing army 
in terms of the present international situation and of the capacity of our 
economic system to maintain it? Once we have decided in terms of manpower 
exactly what numbers are essential to handle the weapons of warfare for which 
appropriations have been made, we may ask another question: What kind of 
Reserve system should be devised to supplement the standing forces in time of 
need? What kind of training should reservists have if they are to be ready to 
meet any exigency that might arise? Many of the plans for a Reserve system 
are based upon the assumption that we will have universal military training; 
but if we do not have UMT as an operating policy after July 1, 1955 (when 
inductions are prohibited except for certain persons who were deferred), and 
if we find that the Reserve components cannot be built up by volunteers, then 
who will constitute the Reserves? If this question is not answered, will the result 
be the maintenance of “large”? standing Armed Forces or the alternative of not 
meeting the problem with such forethought that military victory can be assured? 
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